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Vol. III. 


of FOR T-UNE. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greck by 
William Baxter, Gent. 


Mortal Afﬀairs, Fortune not Condult rules. 


ND does not Juſtice Rule the Affairs 
of Mortals neither? Nor Impartiality, 
nor Moderation, nor Decorum ? But 
it was of Fortune, and long of For- 
tune, that Ariſtides remain'd obſtinate 
in his Poverty, although he could have made him- 
| ſelf Maſter of much wealth? And that Scipio, 
when he had taken Carthage, neither receiv'd, nor 
ſo much as ſaw. any part of the Booty? Was it of 
Fortune and long of Fortune that Philocrates ha- 
ving received a Sum of Gold of King Philip, laid 

it out in Whores and Fiſh ? And that Laſthenes and 
| Euthycrates by meaſuring their happineſs by their 
| Bellies, and the moſt abje& of follies, loſt Olyne 

thus ? Was it of Fortune that Alexander Son of 
Philip refrain'd from the Captive Women himſelf, 


and puniſh d thoſe that offered them any indignt- 
7 A 2 ty? 


f if NG. 
ty? But Alexander Son of Priam, long of an evil 
Demon and Fortune, firſt vitiated his Hoſts Wife, 
and then took her away with him, and filled both 


the Continents with War and Calamities? And if Þ 
ſuch things as theſe can come by Fortune, what 


hinders but that we may as well plead that Cats, 


Boars and Monkeys are conſtrained by Fortune to 


be Ravenous, Luſtful and Ridiculous ? Bur if there | 


be ſuch things to be found as Moderation, Juſtice F 


and Fortirude, how can it ſtand with reaſon there 


ſhould not be ſuch a thing as Wiſdom alſo ? And | 


if there be Wiſdom, how can it be but there muſt 
be Conduct? For Moderation is (as they are u— 
Ted to ſay) a certain ſort of Wiſdom ; and Juſtice 
cannot Lobſi without Wiſdom : And if ſhe be 
preſent, good Conduct muſt then the rather fol- 
low. And we Mll that Wiſdom that renders us 
manful; in Pleaſures, Continence and Moderati- 
on; in Dangers and Hardſhips, Endurance and 


Reſolution ; and in Communities and Publick Bu- 
ſineſſes, Equality and Juſtice. And therefore it 


we will needs have it that the effects of Conduct 


belong to Fortune, let then both the effects of Ju- 
ſtice and Moderation belong to Fortune alſo. Nav, | 
(and by Jove) let Stealing be aſcribed to Fortune | 
too, and cutting of Purſes, and a luſtful lewd F 
Life; and let us quit our Reaſoning quite, and | 


turn our ſelves looſe to Fortune, to be carricd 


and driven, like Filth and Duſt before an impe- F 
tuous Wind. If there be no ſuch thing as Con- 
duct, it muſt of neceſſity follow there ſhould be 
no ſuch as adviſing about our Affairs, nor any 
conſultation or enquiry about Utility. And that F 


Sephocles did talk Idly when he ſaid: 


What ere is ſought, 
It may be caught: 


The word Fortune as ws'd by the Antients, did not Sfuignift © 
Chance ; bx: the Condu& and Allotment of our Genius, and there. 
fore Pindar calls ber rj r our Dcemons Fortune 


Plutarch /zith, ſhe 3; called Blind, becanſe we blindly fall into her 
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5 
v1l * But when we ſhun, 
u Will from us run. 
uf. | And when elſewhere he made this diſtribution of 
or Rn things. 
Cats, I learn what's to be tanght : 
ne to I ſeek what's to be ſought : 
there J beg the reſt of Heaven. 
- wh For what's to be ſenght, or what's to be lays 
rel by Mortals, if all things go by Fortune? And 
aka what Senate of a Republick 1s not overthrown ? 
er Or what Council of a Prince is not diſſolv'd, if 
8 ſuch things are ſubje& to Fortune? Which we 
<p $8 ule to upbraid with blindneſs, becauſe we 
＋ blindly fall into ir. And indeed how can we 9- 
— therwiſe chooſe, when we firſt pluck our Conduct 
8 like our Eyes out of our Heads, and then take us a 
; | blind Guide of our Lives ? Imagine that now ſome 
1 Bu one of us ſhould ſay, 
Tre if | Seers Affairs Fortune not Eye-ſight Rules, 
nduct Nor Eyes-ſtzhts Introductors (as Platocalls them.) 
og. And again; 
rtune | Hearers Affairs are by blind Fortune Rul d. 
lewd And not by a certain Power Receptive of the 
„ and ſtrokes of the Air, conveyed to it through the Or- 
urfied gan of the Ear and Brain: It would beſeem us 
impe-doubtleſs to pay a due reſpe& to our Senſe, Bur 
Con- our Sight, Hearing and Smelling, with the other 
ald be Parts of our Bodies Faculties, were beſtowed up- 
OT any on us by Name Þ to Miniſter unto good Conduct 
d that Fand Diſcretion. And, *Tis the Mind Sees, and the 
Mind that Hears; the reſt are deaf and blind : And 
as, were there not a Sun, we might for all the other 
Stars, paſs our days in“ Reverend Dark (as Heracli- 
Bu, calls it) ſo had Man neither Mind nor Reaſon, 
— A3 his 
1 — 
hel 
Fortune T Fer 2yr ar T read tic vr. * Even. Heſychias, ſaith 
into ber. $i Evuz;pay among other things ſigviſies 4144711413), or Rave trend. 
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6 Of Fortune. 


his Life would be, for all his Senſes, nothing bet- — 
ter than of Brutes. But it is by neither Fortune C R 
nor Chance that we exceed them and bear Sway | dar 


over them; but Prometheus, (that is, Reaſon) is the 
Cauſe. f 
Which gives for Workmens Horſe and Aſſes Foles. 
And Heifer's Sens (a) for Slaves to bear our Toils. 3 


As Æſehylus ſpeaks. For the greater Part of Brutes 
are much happier than we, as to the Fortune and \ 
Form of their Conſtirution ; for ſome of them are ch 
arm'd with Horns, ſome with Teeth, and ſome ds 


with Stings. Tex 
% But th Urchin's Back (ſaith Empedocles) Briſtle |* . ke 
wit h prickly Thorns. 2 


Others again are ſhod, others are clad with | 
Scales, others with ſhaggy Hair, and others with 2 
hard Claws and Hoofs; but Man alone (as Plato uct 
ſpeaks) was left by Nature unarm'd, unſbod and un- © 
eovered. | of 
But all theſe Ilts ſhe ſweetned with one Gift ; Reaſon, amo 


Care and Forecaſt, erk 

N falls 

(c) Small is the Strength of poor frail Man, whe! 

rt by his ſhifting Wit he can and 

Enſlawe the Arts and Properties form 

Of all on Land, in Sea and Skies. > acer 
The lighteſt and ſwifreſt Things are Horſes ; | 


but they run for Man. A Dog is a fierce and an! | 
angry Animal; but it guards Man. Fiſh is the 
ſweeteſt Thing, and Swine the fatreſt ; but they! 
are Man's Nouriſhment and Cheer. What's big-f Fo. 
ger than an Elephant ? Bur this alſo is become 

Man's] deed | 


Hor ſc 
| ( a) Here T read artid)2, for aH, as it is in hy, Comp 
pariſon of Land and Water Animals. (b) Here [read Av 
he FRV, dintroatw di mi See Nylander: 4) 


Heofs Notes. (e] For rea [ read feayu, out of his Com. rater 
pariſon of Land and Water Animals. Theſs Verſes are ext % (1) Fo 
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Of Fortune; 7 
Man's Play-thing, and a Spectacle at publick So- 
lemnities, and it learns to skip, dance and kneel : 
Such Things as theſe being not introduced in vain, 


but that we might learn by them whither Know- 
ledge advances Man, and above what Things it 
ſets him, and how he comes to be Maſter, and ex- 
: ceed all other Things. 


For we nor Boxers, nor good Wreſtlers are, 
Nor yet good Runners. 


Yea, in all theſe we arc far more unhappy than 


the Brutes. But by our Experience, Memory, Wit and 
| Dexterity. (as Anaxagoras ſpeaks) we make uſe of what's 
* theirs : (a) We preſs out their Hony, we milk 
them, we catch them, and drive them up and 
: down as we pleaſe. So that in all this there is 
nothing that depends on Fortune, but all on Con- 
duct and Forecaſt : Moreover, the Affairs of Car- 
penters are Affairs of Mortals, and fo are thoſe 
of . e Builders and Statuaries ; 


amongſt whom yet we can ſee nothing brought to 


Perfection by Chance or at Random, for that there 


falls in but little of Fortune to an expert Artiſt, 
whether Founder or Builder; but that the moſt 


and .greateſt Part of their Workmanſhip is per- 


formed by meer Art, hath been thus inſinuated by 


2 certain Poet ; 
orſes ; Þ 
ind an“ 


Go forth into the Street, ye Craftſmen all, 
Who on great Jove's ſbarp-ey d Ergana cad, 
(e) That's tuck with ſacred Baskets ail around. 
For the Trades have Ergana and Minerva for 


their CF) Patroneſs, and not Fortune. It is in- 
deed reported of one, that as he was drawing of a 


| Horſe, and had hit right in all the reſt, both 


— — ö 


A 4 Shapes 


— ——_ —_ — _— — * * * 


(4) For @rithuiy I read Sire. le) For gare 


Mixer the Aldine and Bafil Fdiitons have gear Tiic Mirror,» 


) For mazideoy I read meed'oeer, Ergana has ber Name 
from Ergon, Merk. 


8 F Fortnne. 
Shapes and Colours, but was not well ſatisſied 
with the Draught he had made of a puff of Froth 
that was temper'd by the Bit, and wrought out 
with faint Breathing, and - therefore had often 
wiped it off; but that at length he in a great Fume 
ſtruck his Pencil, at a venture, full of Colours, as it 
was againſt the Boards, and that, as it light, to 
Admiration it made a moſt lively Impreſs, and 
ſo fill'd up what was defective in the Piece. This 
is the only artificial Work of Fortune that Hiſto- 
ry mentions. They every where make uſe of 
Rules, Lines, Meoafores and arithmetical Propor. 
tions, that their Works may no where have in 
themany Thing that is caſual or fortuitous. And 
the Truth is, Arts are ſtiled a fort of petty Wir- 
doms, though they might be much better called 
certain Sheddings or Filings of it ſprinkled upon 
the ſeyeral needful Services of human Life. As 
is obſcurely riddled to us in the Fire feigned to 
have been firſt divided „ Teer mood and then 
ſcatter'd up and down the World. For juſt fo, cer- 
tain little Particles and * Fragments of Wiſdom as 
it were crumbled and broken ſmall fell into Ranks 
and Methods. It ſeems therefore very ſtrange how 
it came to paſs that Arts ſhould ſtand in no need 
of Fortune to compaſs their proper End; but 
that which is the greateſt and moſt compleat of 
all Arts, and which is the very Sum of Man's 
Worth and Commendation ſhould prove to. be no- 
thing at all. But there is a Conduct in ſtretching 
and flackening of Strings, which they call' the 
Art of Muſick; and in dreſſing of Meats, which 
we call Cookery ; and in laws of Cloaths, 
which we call the Art of Fulling: And we teach 
our Children how to put on their Shoes and 
Cloaths, and to take their Meat in their right 
Hand, and hold their Bread in their left; as be- 
ing ſenſible that not ſo much as theſe common 

Things 
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Of Fortune. 9 


Things come by Fortune, but require Attention 
and Heed. But the greateſt Things, and the moſt 
important to a happy State, require no Wiſdom, 
nor have any Share in rational Proceeding and 
Forecaſt, Yet no Man ever wetted Clay and then 
left it; as if there would be Bricks by Chance 
and Fortune; nor having provided Wool and Lea- 
ther, far him down and pray'd to Fortune that 
they might be made Cloaths and Shoes for him; 
nor can any Man when he hath amaſſed together 
much Gold and Silver, and furniſh'd himſelf with 
a multitude of Slaves and Attendants, and enclo- 
ſed himſelf in a great Palace with many Gates, 
and ſet out coſtly Couches and Tables, fancy to 
himſelf, that if he have not Wiſdom with them, 
theſe Things will be his Happineſs, and an undi- 
ſturb'd, blitsful and unchangeable Life. One ask- 
ed General Iphicrates, by way of taunt, What he 
was? For he was neither Spearman, nor Archer, 
nor yet bore light Armour. I am 2 he) 
one that commands and uſes all theſe. In like 
manner Wiſdom is it ſelf neither Gold, nor Sil- 


ver, nor Fame, nor Wealth, nor Health, nor 
Strength, nor Beauty. What then is it? It is 
What can uſe all theſe with Decorum, and by Means 
of which every one of theſe is made comfortable, 
commendable and uſeful, and withour which they 
become uſeleſs, unprofitable and prejudicial, and 


the Burthen and Shame of their Poſſeſſors. 


He- 


Fod's Prometheus therefore gives very good Advice 
do Epimethins. 


Brother, be ſure you never take 
A Boon from Jove, but giv't him back. 


Meaning Things of Fortune, and external. For 
as if he had bid him not to play on a Flute, if ig- 
norant of Muſick; nor to read a Book, if he knew 


not his Letters; nor to ride, if he underſtood nor. 


2 Horſe; ſo it would be if he adviſed him not 


to govern, if a Fool; nor to be a rich Man, if a 
Miſer: and not to Marry, 71 apt to be rul'd by a 


3 Woman, 


10 Of Vertne and Vice. 


Woman. For, as Demoſthenes ſaith, * Succeſs above 
Defert is to Fools an Occaſion of miſ-thinking, 
yes, and good Fortune above Deſert is to the un- 
wile an Occaſion of miſ-doing. 


5 — 
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| Of VERTU E and VICE. 

Made Engliſh out of the Greek by the ſame Hind, 

* apparent that Cloaths make a Man warm, 
not by warming him themſelves, or by im- 


parting Heat to him (for every Garment is of it 
ſelf cold, which is the Reaſon that we ſee thoſe 


that are very hot and in a Fever often + ſhifring 4 


and changing one Thing for another ; ) but what 
Heat a Man exhales our of himſelf, that the Gar- 


ment lying cloſe to his Body keeps rogether and 1 


contracts, and when it hath driven it inward, it 
wilt nor ſuffer it again to diſſipate. This being 
the very Cafe of external Affair s too, is it that 
cheats vulgar Heads, by making them think that 


if they might but encloſe themfelves in great 


Houſes, and heap together abundance of Slaves 
and Riches, they might then live to their own 
Minds. But an agreeable and gay Life is not 
to be found without us; on the contrary, it 15 
Man that out of his own Temper, as out of a 
Spring, adds Pleaſure and Gayety to the Things 
about him, | 
The Houſe looks merrier when the Fre burns. 


And Wealth is the more agreeable, and Fame and 


Power the more reſplendent, when they have the 
Foy of the Mind to accompany them. Since we 
ſee how that through a mild and tame Diſpoſi- 
tion Men can bear Poverty, Baniſhment and old 
Age eaſily and fweetly. For as Odours perfume 

| thredbare 
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Of Vertue and Vice. 11 


thredbare Coats and poor Rags, while Prince An- 
chiſe's * Ulcer ſent forth a loathſome Purulence. 


IVhen the foul Tent F dript on his purple Robe. 


Even ſa every State and Condition of Life, if ac- 
companied with Verrue, is undiſturbed and de- 
light ful. But when Vice is intermixt, it renders 
even the Things that appear ſplendid, ſumptuous 
and magnificeat, moſt diſtaſteful, nauſeous and 
unacceptable to the Poſſeſſors. 


This Man's thought happy in the Market-Place, 
But when he ope's his Doors, Hell is his Caſe. 


The Woman Rules all, commands and brawls.Tho” 
one may without any 
wicked croſs-grain'd 
and 
of Divorce to his Vice; and thereby free himſelf 
from further Trouble, and procure his oven Re- 
poſe by living apart; but it {till cohabits with him, 
2 and dwells in his very Bowels, and cleaves to him 
* both by Night and by, Day, 


= Difficulty get rid of a 
ife, if he be but a Man, 
not a Slave. But a Man cannot write a Bill 


It burns without @ Torch, makes green old Age. 


Being through its vain Glory a burthenſome Fel- 
low-traveller ; and through its Voraciry, a charge- 
able Table-companion ; and a troubleſome Bed- 
fellow, by breaking and ſpoiling ones Sleep at 
Night with Cares, Anxieties and ſurmiſes. For 
+ when they do Sleep their Body is indeed at reſt 


and quiet, but their Mind is through Superſtition 


d old 


rfume Þ 
>dbaTre - 


— — 
i te 


in Terrors, Dreams and Frights. 
e and 


When in my Slumbers Sorrows fill me, 
Then frigbeful Dreams and Viſions kill me, 


ſaith one 


— — 


For xa Vice) acer, I read am . 
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Juſt thus Envy, Fear, Anger and Luſt affect us, 
For by day-time our Vice by looking abroad and 
faſhioning her ſelf to the manner of others, grows 
ſhamefac'd and finds her ſelf oblig'd to mask her 
own diſorders, and does not yield her ſelfup whol- 
ly to herappetites, but oftentimes reſiſts and ſtrug- 
gles with them. But in times of fleep, when it 
eſcapes both the opinions of Men and the Laws, 
and is at the remoteſt diſtance from awe and re- 


ſpe &, it ſtirs every deſire, and raiſes up its malig. 


nity and lewdnety. For it attempts (as Plato ſpeaks) 
the embraces of a Mother, it purveys unlawful Meats, 
and refrains from no ſort of Action, enjoying Vil. 
lany, as far as it is practicable, in Shades and 
Phantoms, that end in no real pleaſure or accom- 
pliſhment of deſire; but have only Power to ſtir 


up, and enrage diſorders and diſtempers. Where | 


then is the pleafure of Vice, if there be no where 
to be found either freedom from care, or exempti- 


on from trouble, or ſatisfattion, or undiſturbed. F 
neſs, or repoſe? A ſound Complexion and good | 


health of Body, gives indeed both place and birth 
to the fleſhes Pleaſures; but there cannot be en. 


gendered a gayety and chearfulneſs in the Mind, 


unleſs undauntedneſs, aſſurance, or an immove. 
able ſerenity, be the foundation. Nay, if ſome 


hope or ſatisfaction ſhould ſimper a little, this | 


would be ſoon puddled and diſturb'd by ſome ſud- 
den eruption of Care, like a ſmooth Sea by a Rock. 
Heap up Gold, gather together Silver, raiſe up 
Walks, fill your Houſe with Slaves, and the Town 
with Debtors, if you do not appeaſe the diſorders 
of your own Mind, and ftint your unſatiable de- 
fire, and deliver your ſelf from fears and cares, you 
do but rack Wine for a Man ina Fever, and admi- 
niſter Hony to a Man dſturbed with Choler, and 
prepare Meat and good Cheer for People that have 
the Flux or Gripes, who can neither rerain it, nor 
be ſtrengthen'd by it, but are over and above yo 
e 
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Conjugal Precepts. 13 
ed by it. Do you not ſee how ſick perſons Ioath, 
ſpir out and refuſe the fineſt and * moſt coſtly 
Meats, though they be profer'd and forc'd upon 

them: And how again when their complexion 

alters, and good Spirits, ſweet Blood, and a con- 
natural heat is engender'd, they get up and gladly 
and willingly eat brown Bread, Cheeſe and Crefles ? 

Such a Diſpoſition as this, is it that Reaſon works 

in the Mind: And you will have ſufficiency, if 

| — will but learn what a notable and generous 


5 
* 
* 
is 1 


Mind is. You will live luxuriouſly in Poverty, and 
be aPrince ; and you will be as much in love with 
a a vacant and private life, as with that of a General 
ö or King. If you once apply to Philoſophy you 
| 


to be every where pleas'd, and with every thing. 
2 You will he pleas'd with Wealth, for making you 

beneficial to many; and with Poverty for not ha- 
ving much to care for: With Fame, for being ho- 
nour'd; and with Obſcurity, for being unenvied. 


woll never live without Pleaſure, but you will learn 
| 


8 


. Conjugal Precepts: Dedicated to Pol- 
lianus and Euridice. 


Tanſlated from the GREEK by John Phillips, 


Fl Gent. 
| OW that the Nuptial Ceremonies are over, 


F N and that the Prieſteſs of Ceres has joyned ye 
both together in the Bands of Matrimony, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Country, I thought a 
mort Diſcourſe of this nature, might not be either 
unacceptable or unſeaſonable, but rather ſerve as a 
kind Epichalamium to congratulate your happy Con- 
junction. More eſpecially ſince there can be no- 
thing more uſeful in Conjugal Society, than the 
obſervance of wiſe and wholſome Precepts, _ 
le 


er maß ur ex 1 read Wig ela, 


14 Cenjugal Precepts. 
ble to the Harmony of Matrimonial Converſe. For 
among the Variety of Muſical Moods and Meaſures, 
there is one which is call'd Hypporhoras, a ſort of 
Compoſition to the Flute and Hautboy, made uſe 
of to encourage generous Barbs, when fainting 
in the Chariot Races. But Philoſophy. being fur- 
niſh'd with many noble and profitable Diſcourſes, 
there is not any one ſubject that deſerves a meer 
and more ferious ſtudy, than that of Wedlock: 
Whereby they who are engag'd in along Commu- 
nity of Bed and Board, are more ſted faſtly United 
in Affection, and made more pliable one to another 
in humour and condition. To this purpole, ha- 


ving reduced under ſeveral ſhort Heads and Semi- 
lies, ſome certain Inſtructions and Admonitions 
have fre- 
quently already heard, I fend ye the Colle tion as 


which you, as tutor'd up in Philoſophy, 


a Preſent, beſeeching the Mufes ſo with their Pre- 


ſence to aſſiſt the Goddeſs Venus, that the Harmony | 


of your mutual Society and Complacency in Do- 
meſtick Diligences, may outcry the melodious 
Concords of Lute or Harp, while living united 
together by Reaſon and Philoſophy.- 

1. Therefore it was, that the Ancients plac'd 
the Statute of. Yenus by that of Mercury; to lignific, 
that the Pleaſures of Matrimony chiefly conſiſt in 
the ſweetneſs of Converſation : They alſo fer the 
Graces and Sedula, the Goddeſs of Eloqurence toge - 


ther; to ſhew, that the married couple were only 3 


to act by perſwaſion, and not to uſe the violences 
of wrangling and contention. 


2. Solos adviſed, that the Bride ſhould eat a | 


Quince before ſhe entred the Nuptial Sheets; in- 
timating thereby in my opinion, that the Man v-as 
to expect his firſt Pleaſures from the Breath and 
Speech of his new married Bed fellow; than which 


nothing renders the touch of the Lip more agree 


able and delightful. 


3. In Boeotia it is the cuſtom, what time they 
to ſer upon her Head a | 
rny F: 


Vail the Virgin Bride, 
Chaplet of wild Aſparagus, which from a tho 
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| talk affords a moſt delicious Fruit. To let us un- 
derſtand, that a new married Woman diſcreetly 
brooking at the beginning the firſt diſtaſtes of Mar- 
4 riage reſtraint, grows yieldingly complaiſant at 
length, and makes conforming Wedlock a happi- 


> neſs to each. And indeed ſuch Husbands who can- 


not bear with little Diſdains, and firſt froppiſh- 


neſs of Imprudent Youth, till rectified by kind and 
* winning moderation, are like to thoſe that chuſe 
the ſowre Grapes, and leave to others the ripe deli- 


' cious cluſters. On the other ſide, thoſe young 
Ladies that diſoblige and diſquiet their Husbands 
in their firſt Embraces, may be well compar'd to 
| thoſe that patiently endure the ſting, but fling away 
the Hony. Therefore it behoves thoſe People 
who are newly married to avoid the firſt occaſions 
of Diſcord and Diſſention; conſid er ing that Veſſels 
a newly form'd, are ſubject to be bruis'd and put out 


of ſhape by many ſlight accidents, but when the 


materials come once to be ſettled and harden d b 
Time, nor Fire nor Sword will hardly prejudice 
the ſolid Subſtance. | 

4. Fire takes ſpeedy hold of Straw or Hares Fur ; 
but ſoon goes out again, unlels fed with an addi- 
| tion of more fewel. Thus that ſame love, whoſe 
flames are only nouriſh'd by heat of Youth, and 
| loofer Charms of Beauty, ſeldom proves of lon 

: continuance, or grows to wedlock maturity, unleſs 
it have taken a deep root in Conformity of Man- 
ners, or that their mutual Affection be enlivened 


by the intermixture of Souls as well as Bodies, 


| while Prudence and Diſcretion feed the noble 
Flame. 
F. They who bait their Hooks with intoxicated 
Drugs, with little pains ſurprize the hungry Fiſh, 
but then they prove unſavory to the taſte, and dan- 
gerous to eat. Thus Women that by the force of 


Charms and Philters, endeavour to ſubdue their 
Husbands to the ſatisfa&ion of their pleaſure, or 
do heighten their Impotency, become at length the 
Wives of Madmen, Sots and Fools, For they 


| 
G whom 


! 
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whom the Sorcereſs Circe had enchanted, being 
then no better then Swine and Ales, were no 
longer able to pleaſe or do her Service. Bur ſhe 
lov'd Ulyſſes entirely, whoſe Prudence avoided her 
venemous Intoxications, and render'd his Conver- 
ſation highly grateful. And therefore they who 
rather chuſe to be the Miſtreſſes of ſenceleſs Wit- 
tals, than the obedient Wives of wile and fober 
Husbands, are like thoſe People that prefer mil. 
guidance of the Blind, before the Conduct of them 
that can ſee and know the way. They will not be- 
lieve that Paſiphae, the Conſort of a Prince, could 
ever be enamour'd of a Bull, and yet themſelves 
are ſo extravagant, as to abandon the Society of 
their Husbands, Men of Wiſdom, Temperance 
and Gravity, and betake themſelves to the Beſtial 
Embraces of Riot and Debauchery. 

6. Some Men either unable or unwillin 
mount themſelves into their Saddles, through In- 
firmity or Lazineſs, teach their Horſes to fall up- 
on their Knees, and in that poſture to receive their 
Riders. In like manner there are ſome Perſons, 
who having married young Ladies, not leſs conſide- 
rable for the Nobility of theirBirth, then their weal- 
thy Dowries, take little care themſelves to improve 
the Advantages of ſuch a ſplendid Conjunttion, bur 
with a ſevere moroſeneſs, labour to 3 and 
degrade their Wives, proud of the Maſtery, and 
vaunting in Domeſtick Tyranny. Whereas in 
this Cale, it becomes a Man to uſe the Reins of 
Government with as equal regard to the quality and 
ny of the Woman, as to the Stature of the 
Horſe. | | 135 

7. We behold the Moon then fhiniog with a ful! 
and glorious Orb, when fartheſt diſtant from the 


Sun: But as ſhe warps back again to meet her“ 


Illuſtrious Mate, the nearer ſhe makes her ap- 
proach, the more ſhe is eclipſed until no longer 
ſeen. Quite otherwiſe a Woman ought to diſplay 
the Charms of her Vertue, and the ſweetneſs ot 


her Diſpoſition in her Husbands preſence, bur in 
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ſtrings are tuned exact! 
> Baſe is always loudeſt, ſo in well regulated and 
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his abſence, to retire to ſilence: and reſervedneſs 
at home. Li ep 
8. Nor can we approve the ſaying of Herodotus, 
that a woman lays. aſide her modeſty with her 


> ſhifr. For ſurely then it is that a chaſte woman 
2 chiefly vails her ſelf with baſhfulneſs, when in the 


; privacies of matrimonial Duties, Exceſs of Love, 
and Maiden Reverence, become the ſecret Signals 
and. Teſtimonies of mutual affection. 

9. As in Muſical Concords, when the upper 


to their OFaves, the 


well order'd Families, all things are carried on 


> with the harmonious conſentand agreement of borh 


parties; but the conduct and contrivance chiefly 
redounds to the Reputation and management of 
q the Husband. 


2 10. It is a common Proverb, that the Sun is too 


I ſtrong for the North-wind ; for the more theWind 


: ruffles and ſtrives to force a Man's upper Gar- 
| ment from his Back, the faſter he holds ir, and 
the cloſer he wraps it about his Shoulders. But he 
} who ſo briskly detended himſelf from being plun- 
der'd by the Wind, when once the Sun begins to 
ſcald the Air, all in a dropping ſweat, is then 
conſtrained to throw away not only his flowing 
"Garment, but his Tunick alſo. This puts us in 
mind of the practiſe of moſt Women, who being 
limited by their Husbands in their Extravagancies 
of Feaſting and Superfluities of Habit, preſently 
fil the Houſe with noiſe and uproar ; whereas, if 
they would but ſuffer themſelves to be convinc'd by 
Reaſon and ſoft Perſwaſion, they would of them- 
ſelves acknowledge their Vanity, and ſubmit to 
Moderation. | 
* 11. Cato ejected a certain Roman out of the Se- 
nate, for kiſſing his Wife in the preſence of his 
Daughter. Tis true, the puniſhment was ſome- 
hat too ſevere ; but if kiſſing, and colling, and 
|-vggirg in the ſight of others be ſo unſeemly, as 
in 


— 


eed it is, how much more undecent is 1t * 
an 
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and brawl, and maunder one at another, while 
1 are in Company ?. If lawful Familiarity 
and 

be allo wed, but in thein private Retirements ;. ſhall 
the bitter interchanges and loud diſcoveries of in- 


vective and inconſiderate Paſſion; be thought an | 
entertainment pleaſingly proper for unconcernd 


and publick Ears 


12, As there is little or no uſe to be made of a. | 


Mirrour, though in a frame of Gold, enchas d with 
all the ſparkling variety of the, richeſt. Gems, un- 

Jeſs it render back the true ſimilitude of the Image 

it receives; ſo is there nothing.of profit in a weal- 
thy. Dowry, unleſs the Conditions, the Temper, 
the Humour of the Wife be conformable to the na- 
tural Diſpoſition and Inclination of the Husband ; 
and that he ſees the Vertues of his own Mind ex- 
attly repreſented in hers. Or if a. fair and beauri- 
ful Glaſsthat makes a ſad and penſive Viſage look 


jocund and gay, or a wanton or ſmiling Counte- | 
nance ſhowpenſive and mournful, is therefore pre- 
ſently rejected as of no value; thus may not ſhe be 
eeviſh and importunate Wo- 


thought an angry, 
man, that louts and lowrs upon the Careſſes of a 
Husband, and when he courts the Paſtime of her 
Affections, entertains him with Frumps and 
Taunts; but when ſhe finds him ſerious in buſineſs, 


allures him then, with her unſeaſonable toyings to 
Pleaſure and Enjoyment? For the one is an offence | 


of impertinency ; the other a contempt of her 
Husbands Kindneſs. But as Geometricians affir 


t 

chat no peculiar Paſſion or Affection as her 
own, but to ſhare with her Husband in Buſineſs, in 
his Recreations, in his Cares and in his Mirth. 


13. As they who are offended to ſee their Wives FA 
eat and drink freely in their Company, do but 
whet their Appetites to glut and gormandize in] 
Corners by themſelves ; ſo they who refuſe to fro-Wni 


lick 


areſſes between Man and. Wife, are not to 


1 
unru 


any 


m, 
that Lines and Sur faces are not mov'd of them- I. 
ſelves, but according to the motions of the Bodies] 

which they belong, Ao it behoves a Woman to 


Jand v 
prudei 
186. 


2 


do 
— 


I 


7 
na- 
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lick in Retirement with their Wives, or to let 
them participate of their private Paſtimes and Dal- 


liances, do but inſtru& them to cater for them- 
N ſelves their own Pleaſures and Delights. 


14 The Perſan Kings, when they contain them- 
ſelves within the limits of their uſual Banquers, 
ſuffer their marry'd Wives to fit down at their 
Tables: but when they once deſign to indulge the 
Provocations of Amorous Heats and Wine, then 
* ſend away their Wives, and call for their 
| Concubines, their Gypſies, and their Songſtreſſes, 
with their laſcivious Tunes and wanton Galliards. 
| V Vherein they do well, not thinking it proper to 
debauch their V Vives with the tipſic Frolicks and 
diſſolute Extravagancies of their Intemperance. 
If therefore any private Perſon, ſway'd by the 
* unruly Motions of his Incontinency, happen at 
any time to make a Trip with a kind ſhe Friend, 
or his V Vife's Chambermaid ; it becomes not the 
VVoman preſently ro lowre and take Pepper 1th" 
Noſe, but rather to believe, that it was his Re- 
ſpect to her, which made him unwilling ſhe ſhould- 
' behold the Follies of Ebriety and foul Intempe. 
rance. 
' 15. Princes that be add icted to Muſick, inereaſe 
the number of excellent Muſicians :: If Lovers of 
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to fro. N nion, it behoves an honeſt VVoman to behave 7 
| e 


lick 


Learning, all Men ftrive to excel in Reading and 
in Eloquence: If given to Martial Exerciſes, a 
Military Ardor roufes ſtraight the drowhe Sloth of 
all their Subjects. Husbands thus effeminately Ci. 
nical, only teach their VVives to Paint and Po- 
liſh themſelves with borrow'd Luſtre. The ſtudi- 
ous of Poſtures, render them Immodeſt and V Vho- 
*riſh : On the other ſide, Men of ſerious, honeſt 
and vertuous Converſations make ſober, chaſte and 
prudent VVives. | 
* 16. A young Lacedemonian Laſs being ask'd by an 
; Acquaintance of hers, Whether ſhe had yet embraced 
ber Hucband ? Made anſwer, No; but that he had 
embraced her. And after this manner, in my Opi- 


* 
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ſelf toward her Husband, never to ſhun; nor to 


diſdain the Careſſes and Dalliances of his amorous 
Inclinations, when he himſelf begins ; but never 


her ſelf to offer the firſt occaſion of Provocation : 


For the one ſavours of Impudent Harlotry ; the 
other diſplays a Female Pride and. Imperiouſneſs 
void of conjugal Affection. 


17. It behoves not a V Voman to make peculicr | 
and private Friendſhips of her own, but only to 


correſpond with her Husband's Acquainrance, 
and his Familiars alone to eſteem as hers, Now as 
the Gods are our chiefeſt and moſt beneficial 
Friends, it behoves her only to worſhip and adore 
thoſe Deities, which her Husband Reputes and 
Reverences for ſuch. But as for quaint Opinions 
and ſuperſtitious Innovations, let them be exter- 
minated from her outermoſt Threſhold. For no 
Sacrifices or Services can be acceptable to the Gods, 
performed by VVomen, as it were by ſtealth, and 
in Secret, without the Knowledge of the Husband. 

18. Plato aſſerts thoſe Cities to be the moſt hap- 
py and beft regulated, where theſe Expreſſions, 
This is mine, This is not mine, are ſeldomeſt made 
uſe of. For that then the Citizens enjoy in com- 


mon, ſo far as is convenient, thoſe things that are | 


of greateſt Importance. But in Wedlock thoſe 
Expreſſions are utterly to be aboliſhed : unleſs it 
be as the Phyſicians ſay, that the right ſide being 
bruiſed or beaten, communicates its Pain to the 
left. For ſo indeed, as the Husband ought to ſym- 
pathize in the Sorrows and Afflictions of the Wo. 
man, much more does it become the Wife to be 
ſenſible of the Miſeries and Calamities of the Huſ- 
band. To the intent, that as Knots are made faſt 
by knitting the Bows of a Thread one within ano- 
ther, ſo the Ligaments of Conjugal Society may 
be ſtrengthen'd by the mutual interchange of Kind- 
neſs and Affection. This Nature her ſelf inſtrudts 


us, by mixing us in our Bodies; while ſhe takes 
a part from each, and then blending the whole to- 
gether,, produces a Subſtance common to both, " 

the 
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| the end that neither might be able to diſcern or di- 
ſtinguiſh what was belonging to another, or lay 


claim to aſſured Fay het Therefore is Commu. 
nity of Eſtate and Purſes chiefly requiſite among 
marry'd Couples, whoſe principal Aim it ought 
to be, to mix and incorporate their Purchaſes-and 
Disburſe ments into one Subſtance, neither preten- 
ding to call this hers, or that his, but accounting 
all inſeparably peculiar to both. However, as in 
a Goblet, where the proportion of Water exceeds 
the Juice of the Grape, yet ſtill we call the mix- 
ture Nine; in like manner the Houſe and Eſtate 
muſt be reputed the Poſſeſſion of the Husband, al- 
theugh the Woman brought the chiefeſt Part. 


+. 


* 2 


e . 


* 
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109. Helena was Covetous, Paris Luxurious: On 
the other ſide, Ulyſſes was Prudent, Penelope Chaſte. 
Happy therefore was the Match between the lat- 
ter; but the Nuptials of the former brought an 7- 
lad of Miſeries as well upon the Greeks as Barba- 
ran,. 

2c. The Queſtion being put by ſome of his 
Friends to a certain Roman, why he had put away 
his Wife, both Sober, Beautiful, Chaſte and Rich? 
The Gentleman putting forth his Foot, and ſhew- 


ing his Buskin, 7s not this, ſaith he, a new handſome 


compleat Shooe, yet mo Man but my ſelf knows where it 
inches me? Therefore ought not a Woman to boaſt 
either of her Dower, her Parentage or Beauty; 


but in ſuch things as moſt delight a Husband, plea- 
ſantneſs of Converſe, ſweetneſs of Diſpoſition, and 
briskneſs of Humour, there, to ſhew nothing of 
harſhneſs, nothing diſtaſteful, nothing offenſive, 
but from day to day to ſtudy Behaviour jocund, 
blithe, and conformable to his Temper. For as 
Phyſicians are much more afraid of Fevers that 
proceed from hidden Cauſes, which have been by 


little and little contracting for a long time toge- 


ther, than thoſe that receive their Nouriſhment 
flom apparent and manifeſt unconcoctions; thus, 
at daily continued, the petty Snubs and Frumps 
between Man and Wife, tho' perhaps mknons to 
N others, 


| 
| 


——_ 
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others, are of that force; that above all things elſe I On 
they canker conjugal Affection, and deſtroy tit c=, 
pleaſure of Cohabitation. 1 

21. King Philip ſo far doted on a fair Tbeſſalian for 
Lady, that ſhe was ſuſpected to have uſed ſome pri- Gr 
vate Arts of Faſcination towards him. Wheretore 3 -, 
Olympias laboured to get the ſuppoſed Sorcereſs into ly F 
her Power. But when the Queen had view'd her gets 
well, and duly examin'd her Beauty, beheld the the 
Graces of her Peportment, and conſider'd her D:/- cpi 
courſe beſpake her no leſs than a Perſon of noble 7 
Deſcent aud Education, Hence, fond Suſpicions, hence fore 
vainer Calunmzer, ſaid ſhe, for I plainly find the Charmi gedi 
which thou makeſt uſe of are in thy ſelf. Certainly fam. 
therefore a lawful Wife ſurpaſſes the common Ac. 
ceptation of Happineſs, when without enhancing 
the Advantages of her Wealth, Nobility, and | 
Form, or vaunting the Poſſeſſion of Venus Ceſtus it 
ſelf, he makes it her Buſineſs to win her Husbands Pe 
Affection by her Vertue and Sweetneſs of Dif; dorn 
poſit ion. | . 

22. Another Time the ſame O!ympias, under- not! 
Nanding that a young Courtier had married a La- d. 
dy, beautiful indeed, but of no good Report, Sare cture 
{aid ſhe, the Horſpur had little Brains, otherwiſe h Diſc 


would never have married his Eyes. For they are Foo f 25 
who in the Choice of a Wife believe the Report of Wed 
their Sight or Fingers; like thoſe who telling oui Part: 
the Portion in their Thoughts, take the Woman rhey 
upon content, never examining what her Condi of th 
tions are, or whether proper to make him a fi of p 
Wife or no? thou! 

23. Socrates was wont to give this Advice to nupti 
young Men, that accuſtom themſelves to theiſ Auſte 


ooking-glaſſes, if ill-favour'd, to correct rhenl hows 
Deformity by the Practice of Vertue : If handſon{Fandg 
not to blemiſh their outward Form with inwarFadly. 
Vice. In like Manner, it would not be amiſs ff 46. 
a Miſtreſs of a Family, when ſhe holds her Mirraf f mour 
ancheriHands, to Diſcourſe her own Thoughts Vern 
Af deformed thus, Should I prove Lewd and Wicked a cho. 


Crnjugal Precept. 3 
On the other Side, thus the fair One, What if 
cChaſte beſide ? For it adds a kind of Veneration ro 
a Woman not ſo handſome, that ſhe is more belov'd 
for the Perfe&tions of her Mind than the outſide 
"ri- 2 Graces of her Body. 5 | 
fore 44, Dionyſius the Tyrant of Sicily ſent ſeveral coſt. 
into iy Preſents of rich Apparel, Neck. laces and Brace- 
her Jets to the Daughters of Lyſander, which however 
the the Father would never permit the Virgins to ac- 
Di- cept, ſaying, Theſe.gazidy Preſents wid procure more In- 
,oble 2 famy than Honour to my Daughters. And indeed, be- 
hence fore "Lyſander's Time, © Sophzcles, in one of his Tra- 
arms gedies, had uttered the following Sentence to the 
uinly lame Effect. 


* | 


lian 
Pri- 


: - . N Miſtake not, ſily Wretch, thispompons Trim 
and! Rather aiſgraces, than proc lai me thee Great, 
f ve ict And ſbews the Rage of thy laſcivious Heat. 
and's 4 For'as Crates ſaid, that is Ornament which a- 


* Dif. dorns; and that adorns: a Woman which renders 
her moſt deferving. An Honour conferr'd upon her, 
inder. not by the Luſtre of Geld, the Sparkling of Eme- 
a La- ald and Diamonds, nor Splendor of the Purple Tin- 
„ Sare, Aure, but by the real Embelliſhments of Gravity, 
wiſe „ Diſcretion, Humility and Modeſty. 6 
e Foo 25. They who offer to Juno, as the Goddeſs of 
port olf Wedloek, never conſecrate the Gall with the other 
ng out Parts of the Sacrifice, but having drawn it forth, 
Voman they caſt it behind the Altar. Which Conſtitution 
Condi of the Law-giver fairly implies, that all Manner 
m a fi of paſſtonate Anger and Birterneſs of Reproach 
mould be exterminated from the Threſholds of 
nuptial Cahabitation ! Not but that a certain kind of 
> thei Auſterity becomes the Miftreſs of a Family; which 
& ther ; however ſhould be BRke that of Wine, profitable 
indſonanddelightful, nor like 21ves, biting and medici- 
inwarFadlly:ungrateful to-the Palate. 
iſs 1 6. Plate obſerving the moroſe and ſowre Hu- 
Mirraffrrour ef Nenocrutes, otherwiſe a Perſon of great 
pughtiÞ Verruc-and Worth,-admoniſh'd*him to Sacrifice to 
'oked 0 1 er. In like Manner, Fam of Opinion that 
It 


vice t 
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it behoves a Woman of Moderation, to crave the ** 
Aſſiſtance of the Graces in her Behaviour towards bec. 
her Husband, thereby (according to the ſaying of 7 


Met remote) to render their Society mutually Har- 4 
monious to each other, and to preſerve her from * 
being waſpiſhly proud, out of a Conceit of her Fi- © © 
delity and Vertue. For it becomes not a frugal ® P 1 : 


Woman to be neglectful of decent Neatneſs, nor 
out of an awful reſpe& to her Husband, to refrain th 


Eng 


complacency in her Converſation ; ſeeing that as 


the over-rigid Humour of a Wife renders her Ho. C6 
neſty irkſome, ſo Slutrery begets a Hatred of her T 

Tpari'g and pinching Huſwitry. Infomuch that | pe . 
The was afraid to laugh, or to appear merry and ay 

gay before her Husband, for fear of waking his ro1d 
Jalloutls; may be ſaid to reſemble another that 28, 
forbears to anoint herſelf at all, leſt ſhe ſhould |&,"S 2 

be thought to uſe unneceſſary or harlotry Per- Eat 
fumes; or to be like ſuch a one that neglects to * 
: Vi 


waſh her Face, to avoid the ſuſpicion of Painting, | 
Thus we find. that Poets and Orators, who deſire dug nit 


to ſhun the tiring Tediouſneſs of a low, vulgar Fah | 
and drowhie Stile, ingeniouſly labour to detain and p her 
move both their Readers and their Auditors by, peci; 
the Quaintneſs of their Invention, Grandeur of tere | 
the Subject, and lively Repreſentation of the Hu- des! 
mours and Conditions which they bring upon the ourſe. 
Stage. From whence a diſcreet Miſtreſs of a Fa-[R .*9- 4 
mily may likewiſe learn to avoid all Manner off "*®_© 
over-nice Curiolity and ſqueamiſh Affedctat ion gnifte 
all Exceſs of Jollity, ſavouring of the CurtiſanÞ hich ; 
and every Thing tending to profuſe Pomp; which aly to 
does not hinder her however from uſing that Free- r is 


dom with her Husband in her uſual Sports and fat ma 
miliar Careſſes, which the Graces themſelves al. 
low at ſeaſonable Times with an equal Mixture 0& 

Modeſty and Pleaſure. Nevertheleſs, if there be 
any Woman ſo ſevere and reſery'd; by Nature, that 
no Means can be found to make her blithe and 
ſportive, it behoves her Husband to give Way ti 
her Temper; and as Phocion anſwered Anzipare 
| . v 
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he W who commanded him to do an ill Thing that miſ- 
became his Quality, 7 cannot be thy Friend, and flat- 
OL i ror thee at one and the ſame Time. In like Manner 
ar- ought a Man to reſt ſatisfied with the Vertues of 
om Bf a chaſte Wife, tho' her ſerious Diſpoſition will not 
EI. permit her to act the airy Part of a Miſtreſs. 

27. The Egyptian Women were anciently never 
no! vont to wear Shoes, to the End they might ac- 
[ain MF cuſtom themſelves to ſtay at Home. But altoge- 
ther different is the Humour of our Women; for 
Ho- they, unleſs allowed their Jewels, their Bracelets 
Rand Necklaces; their gaudy Veſtments, Gowns and 
petticoats, all beſpangled with Gold, and their em- 
4 proider'd Buskins, will never ſtir abroad. 

his 28. Theano, as ſhe was dreſſing her ſelf one Morn. 


that zng in her Chamber, by chance diſcover'd ſome 
ould] part of her naked Arm. Upon which, one of the 
Perg ompany crying out, Ob“, what a lovely Arm us there! 
+ is very true, Aid ſhe, but yet not common. Thus 
ati 


pught a chaſte and vertuous Woman to keep not 


deſire nly her naked Arms from open View, bur to lock 
lg pp her very Words, and ſet a Guard upon her Lips, 
in ano eipeclally in the Company of Strangers, in regard 
örs nere is nothing which ſooner diſcovers the — 
* Iities and Conditions of a Woman than her Dif. 
W *', fRourſe. | 

on — 29. Phidias made the Statue of Yenus at Elis, 
a Fa- F'ith one Foot upon the Shell of a Tortoiſe; to 
mer ogni two great Duties of a vertuous Woman, 
— Fhich are to keep home and be ſilent. For ſhe is 
nich Inly to ſpeak to her Husband, or by her Husband. 
*Þ = (or is the to take amiſs the uttering her Mind in 
at - 45 at manner, thro' another more proper Organ. 
— ss Princes and Kings honour themſelves in gi- 


ng honour to Philoſophers and Learned Men. 
here ben che other ſide, Great Perſonages admir'd ,and 
52 cha Purted by Philoſophers, are no way honeur'd by 
cir flatteries; which are rather a prejudice and 
in to the Reputation of thoſe that uſe em. Thus 
mite with Women, who in honouring and ſubmit* 

Tes to their Husbands, 1 Honour and Re- 


ſpect 
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ſpe& to! their Husbands ; but when they ſtrive to 


get the Maſtery, they become a reproach not on- 


3 
cuſt 


ly to themſelves, but to thoſe that are ſo ignomi- tial 
niouſly Hen- peckt. But then again, it behoves a priq 


Husband to controul his Wife, not as a Maiter® only 


does his Vaſſal, but as the Soul governs the Body; 
with the gentle hand of mutual Friendſhip and 
reciprocal Affection. For. as the Soul commands 
the Body, without being ſubje& to its Pleaſures 
and inordinate Deſires: In like manner ſhould a 
Man ſo exerciſe his Authority over his VVife, as 
to ſoften it with Complaiſance and kind Requi- 
tal of her loving ſubmiſſion. 

31. Philoſophers aſſert, that of Bodies which 
conſiſt of ſeveral Parts, ſome are compos'd of 
parts diſtin& and ſeparate, as a Navy, or Army 
Royal : Others of contiguous parts, as a Houſe or 
a Ship : And others of parts united at the firſt 
conception, equally partaking of Life and Motion 


and growing together, as are the Bodies of all li.. 
fonde 


ving Creatures. Thus, where People wed for pure 
affection, that Marriage may be ſaid to re ſemble 
thoſe Bodies, whoſe Parts are ſolidly fixt together 
They who marry for the ſake of great Portions| 
or elſe deſirous of Off-ſpring, are like to Bodies, 
whoſe parts are contiguous and cleaye cloſe to one 
another; and they who only Bed together, if ther: 


VE” 


be any ſuch, reſemble Bodies whole Parts are di. 


ſtinc, and without dependency. Now as Phyſiti. 
ans ſay, that Liquids are the only Bodies which 
moſt eafily intermix without any difference 0 
propriety or reſpe& one with another; ſo ſhould 
it be ſaid of People joyn'd together in Matrimo- 

„that there is a perfect mixture of Bodies and 
Eſtates, of Friends and Relations. Therefore the 
Roman Law prohibits new Married People from 


— _ 


giving and receiving mutual preſents one from 
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32. In Leptis a City of Lybia, it was an antient 
2 cuſtom for the Bride, the next Day after the Nup- 
oOm1- tial Solemnity, to ſend home to the Mother of the 
es 2 Bridegroom, to borrow a Boyler, which ſhe not 
alter only refus'd to lend, but ſent back word, that the 
ody; had none to ſpare. To the end, that the new 
and marry d V Voman, having by that means try'd 
ands the Diſpoſition of her Mother-in-Law, if after. 
ſures wards the found the humour of her Step-Dame 
dea peeviſh and perverſe, ſhe might with more Pati. 


e to 
on- 


e, as Fence brook her Unkindneſs, as being no more 
equi- than what ſhe expected. Rather it becomes the 

Daughter to avoid all Occaſions of Diſtaſte. For 
vhich Fir is natural to ſome Mothers to be jealous that 
'd of Fthe VVife deprives her of that filial tenderneſs 
Army Fwhich ſhe expects from her Son. For which there 
* 1s no better Cure than for a VVife to contrive 
e fir 


the gaining of her Husbands Love, as not to leſ- 
lotion ſen or withdraw his Affection from his Mother, 
all I. 33. Tis generally obſerved, that Mothers are 
pure fondeſt of their. Sons, as expecting from them their 
emble future aſſiſtance, when they grow into years; and 
ether that Fathers ace kindeſt to their Daughters, as 
tions} ſſtanding moſt in need of their Paternal Succour. 
,od1es, And perhaps out of that mutual reſpe& which the 
to one] Man and his VVife bear one to another, there 
* thele may ſeem to be a miſplacing of their eſteem and 
re di. deference to others, improperly here beſtow'd, 
hyſiti and more negle&ed where more properly due. But 
whichf this pleaſing Controverſy is eaſily reconcil'd. For 
ice it becomes a Woman to ſhew the choiceſt of her 
ſnouliſ reſpects, and to be more complaiſant to the kin- 
trimo. dred of her Husband, than to her own ; to make 
es and her complaints to them, and conceal her Diſcon- 
Tre the tents from her own Relations. For the Truſt 
from which ſhe repoſes in them, cauſes them to confide 
from her, and her Eſteem of them encreaſes their Re- 

icipate ſpects to her. 
pre nag 34. The Commanders of the Greclan Auxiliaries, 
d chat march'd in Aid of cyrus, gave theſe Inſtructi- 
ons to their Soldiers, That if their Enemies advan- 
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ced Hooping and Hallowing to the Combat, they ; 
Thould receive the Charge, obſerving an exact Si- tot 
Jence, But on the other ſide, if they came on ſi- ple 
lently, then to rend the Air with their Marſhal © 

Shouts. Thus prudent Wives, when their Hus. 

bands in the heat of their Paſſion, rant and tear 

the Houſe down, ſhould make no returns, but quiet. 7? Hoy 
ly hold their Peace: But if they only Frowa out | 3 Wor 
their Diſcontents in moody Anger, then with —.— 
ſoft Language and gently reaſoning the Caſe, they to u 
may endeavour to appeale and qualify their Fury. the 
Rightly therefore are they reprehended by Euripides, Won 
who introduce the Harp and other Inſtruments of to ſu; 
Muſick at their Compotations. For Muſick ought JAnfy 
rather to be made uſe of for the mitigation of Frien 
Wrath, and to allay the ſorrows of Mourning, not hi 
to heighten the voluptuouſneſs of thoſe that are 
already drowned in Jollity and Delight. Believe 
your ſelves then to be in an Error, that ſleep to-. 
gether for Pleaſure, but when Angry and at Va.. 
riance make two Beds, never at that time cal. ( 
ling to your Aſſiſtance the Goddeſs Penus, who bet- 
ter than any other, knows how to apply a prope! 
Remedy to ſuch Diſtempers; as Homer teaches us, 
where he brings in Juno, uſing this Expreſſion, 


Your deadly Feuds will I my ſelf appeaſe, 
And th Amorus Bed ſhall be the charming plac! 
Where all your Strife ſhall in embracing ceaſe. 


For though it becomes a Man and his Wife at all Thus, 
times to avoid all occaſions of Quarrelling on Husbar 
with another, yet is there no time ſo unſeaſonab] . 


for Contention, as when they are between the ſam her ſe]t 
Sheets. As the Woman in difficult Labour, ſaid tÞR:wele/; 
thoſe that were about to lay her upon her Bed 7 am 
for ſaid ſhe, can this Bed cure theſe Pains, find} Habang 
it was in this very Bed, that my Pleaſures werf#aze--3- 
the caufe of all my Throws? And yet thoſe Re 37. T 
proaches and Conteſts which the Bed producoPÞred Fe 
will hardly be reconciled at any other time oF@rſt in 

Iſt Inv 
35. Ther; 


key 
i= to this effect, in one of the Tragedies Of Euri- 
4 pides, 
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55. Therefore is Hermine in the right, ſpeaking 


The Lewd Diſcourſe of Women woid of Shame, 
Ruin d my Honour and my Vertuous Name. 


j However theſe Miſchiefs rarely happen, but where 
Women at Variance and Jealous of their Hut- 
[bands, not only open their Door, but their Ears, 
to whole Chiurms of twatling Goſſips that widen 
the Difference. For then it behoves a prudent 
Woman to ſhut her Ears, and beware of liſtening 
to ſuch enchanting Tatlers; calling to mind the 


Anſwer of Phlip, who being exaſperated by his 


Friends againſt the Greeks, for Curſing and Reviling 
Him, not withſtanding all the Benefits they had re- 


reived at his Hands, What would they bave done, ſaid 
S had we uſed them with Unkinaneſs ana Severity ? 
The fame ſhould be the reply of a prudent Wo- 


t Va man to thoſe She-Devils, when they bewail her 
ie cal. Condition, and cry, a Woman ſo loving, ſo chaſte and 
o bet -/ Frodeft, and yet abus'd by her Hutband! For then 
Proper}? ould ſhe make Anſwer, Mhat would he do ſhould 1 
es us jure his Bed, and plague him with continual Noiſe ? 
on, 366. A certain Maſter, whoſe Slave had been run 
| way from him for ſeveral Months together, after 
„ , long ſearch, at length finding him ſuddenly in 
g place Work-houſe, here could I have deſired to meet with 
aſe. ee more to my wiſh, than in ſuch a place as this? 
e at alf Thus, when a Woman is grown Jealous of her 
ing one Husband, and meditates nothing but preſent Di- 
ſonable force, before ſhe be too haſty, let her reaſon with 
he ſam ger ſelf in this manner: In what Condition would my 
ſaid tÞRiveleſs chooſe to ſee me with greater ſatisſacion, then 
er Bed; A am all in a Fret and Fume, enraged againſt my 
18, find} Euband, and ready to abandon both my Houſe and Mar- 
es wel Fage-Bed together? 
zoſe Re 37. The Athenians Yearly folemnized three ſa- 
roduce red Feſtivals, when they begin to Plough. The 
time oÞarit in the Iſland of Scyros, in Memory of the 
Writ Inventicn by their Anceſtors, of Ploughing 


There 
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and Sowing ; the ſecond, at a Place called Rhor7a, 
and the third under the very Walls of the City, 
which they call Buz/gion, in Commemoration of 
the firſt Hanging of Oxen to the Plough. But 
more ſacred than all theſe, is the Nuptial Plough. 
ing and Sowing, in order to the Procreation of 
Children. And therefore $ophocles rightly calls Ye- 
nus the Fruitful Cytherea, For which Reaſon it 
highly imports both the Man and the Woman, 


when bound together by the holy Tye of Wedlock, 7 
to abſtain from all unlawful and forbidden Copu- 


lation, and from Ploughing and Sowing, where 


they never deſire to reap any Fruit of their Labour? 
or if the Harveſt come to perfection, they conceal 


and are aſhamed to own it. 


38. The Orator Gorgias, in a full Aſſembly of 


the Grecians, reſorting from all Parts to the Olym. 
pic Games, making an Oration to the People, where. 


in he exhorted them to live in Peace, Unity, and 
Concord, among one another, Melanthiys cried out 
aloud, 7hix Man pretends to give us Advice, and Preach 1 
here in Publick nothing but Love and Union, who in hu 
own private Family is not able to keep his Wife and hit. 
Maid from being continually together by the Ears, and. 


yet there are only they three in the Houſe. For it ſeem 


that Gorgias had a kindneſs for his Servant, which 
made her Miſtreſs Jealous. And therefore it be.“ 
hoves that Man to have his Family in exquiſite} * 
Order, who will undertake to regulate the failing 


of his Friends, or the publick Miſcarriages. Eſpe- 


Cially ſince the Misbehaviour of Men toward“ 


their Wives is far ſooner divulged among the Pec. 
ple, than the Tranſgreſſions of Women again 
their Husbands. 


39. It is reported, that the Scent of ſweet Pere F 
fumes will make a Cat grow Mad. Now ſuppop? 


ut 
ſelv. 
and! 
ders 
for t 
flict 
they 
time 


ſing thoſe ſtrong perfumes which are uſed by ma. Husba 


ny Men ſhould prove Offenſive to their Wives, | 


would it not be a goo piece of unnatural unkind 
neſs to diſcompoſe 
rather than deny himſelf a Pleaſure ſo trivia 


Bu 
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But when ' tis not their Husband's perfuming them- 
ſelves, but their Laſcivious Wandring after Lewd 
and Extravagant Women, that diſturbs and diſor- 


But ders their Wives, it is a great piece of injuſtice, 
agh. for the tickling pleaſure of a few Minutes, to af- 
n of flict and diſquiet a vertuous Woman. For ſince 
s Ve. they who are converſant with Bees, are many 
On it times fo curious as to abſtain from their own 
man, Wives, to prevent the Perſecution of thoſe little, 
lock, but 1mplacable Enemies of unclean Dalliance, 
pu- much rather ought a Man to refrain the Pollutions 
chere of Harlottry, when offenſive to chaſte and lawful 
bour; F Matrimony. 
nccal 3 40. They whoſe Buſineſs it is to manage Ele- 
phants, never put on white Frocks; nor dare they, 
ly of that govern wild Bulls appear in Red; thoſe Crea- 
Olym. tures being ſcared and exaſperated by thoſe Co- 
here. lours. And ſome report, that Tygers, when they 
„and hear a Drum beat afar off, grow Mad, and exerciſe 
-d out their ſavage Fury upon themſelves. If then there 
each are ſome Men, that are offended at the gay and 
in lu ſumptuous Habit of their Wives, and others that 
nd hi brock as ill, their gadding to Plays and Balls; 
4, an what reaſon is there, that Women ſhould not re- 
ſeem frain thoſe Vanities, rather than perplex and diſ- 
which content their Husbands, with whom it becomes 
it be. their Modeſty to live with Patience and Sobriety. 
quiſieh 43. What ſaid a Woman to King Philip, that 
ailing pullbd and hawl'd her to him by violence againſt 
Eſpe her Will? Lee me go, ſaid ſhe, for when the Candles 
oward} are out, all Women are alike. This is aptly apply'd 
e Peo- to Men addicted to Adultery and Luſt. But a Ver- 
igaink tuous Wife, when the Candle is taken away, 
ought then chiefly to differ from all other Women. 
et Per For when her Body is not to be ſeen, her Chaſtity, 
ſuppo ber Modeſty and her peculiar Affection to her 
by ma. Husband ought then to ſhine with their brighteſt 
Wives * re. 
kind] 42. Plato ad moniſhes Old Men to carry them- 
al Tit ſelves with moſt Gravity in the Preſence of 
rivial Young People; to the end the awe of their Ex- 
Buy? B 4 ample 
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ample may imprint in Youth the greater reſpect 
and reverence of Age. For the looſe and vain Þ 
Behaviour of Men ſtricken in Years, breeds a con- 


tempt of gray Hairs, and never can expect Ve- 


neration from Juvenility. Which ſober Admoni- 
tion {ſhould inſtruct the Husband to bear a grea- 
ter Reſpe& ro his Wife, than to all other Wo- 
men in the World; ſeeing that the Nuptial Cham: 
ber ſhould be the School of Honour and Chaſtiry, 
not of Incontiency and Wantonneſs. For he that 
allows himſelf thoſe Pleaſures that he forbids his 
Wife, acts like a Man that would enjoyn his Wite 
to oppole thoſe Enemies, to which he has him- 
ſelf already ſurrenderd. 

43. As to what remains, in reference to ſur cr. 
fluity of Habit and decent Houſhold Furniture, 
remember, dear Euridice, what Timoxenes has writ- 
ten to Ariſtilla. And for you, Pollianus, never be- 
lieve, that Woman will be wean'd from thoſe 
Toys and Curioſities, wherein they take a kind 
of Pride, and which ſerve for an Alleviation of 
their domeſtick Solitude; wherein you cannot 
chuſe but gratifie your Ladies Fancy, while you 
3 ſelf are taken with the Gayety of Golden 

eakers and rich Trappings for your Mules and 
Horſes. For it were a ſtrange Moroſeneſs to de- 
bar a Woman thoſe Ornamental Vanities, which 
naturally her Sex admire, nor will it eaſily be en- 
dur'd without regret, where ſhe ſees the Man 
much more indulgent to his own Humour. 

44. Since then thou art arriv'd at thoſe Years, 
which are proper for the Study of ſuch Sciences as 
are attain'd by Reaſon and Demonſtration, endea- 
vour to compleat this knowledge by converſing 
with Perſons, that may be ſerviceable ro thee in 
ſuch a generous Deſign. And as for thy Wite, 
like the induſtrious Bee, gather every where from 
the fragrant Flowers of good Inſtruction, and re- 
pleniſhing thy ſelf with whatever may be of ad- 
vantage to her, impart the ſame to her again in 

loving 
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ect Hoving and familiar Diſcourſe, both for thy own 


un and her Improvement. 
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For Father Thou and Mother art to Her, 
She now ts thine, and not the Parent's Care. 


Nor is it leſs to thy Commendation to hear 


I hat ſhe returns. 


And You, my Hononr'd Husband, are my Guide, 
And Tutor in Philoſophy, beſide, 
* From whoſe Inſtrutions, I at once improve 
* The fruits of Knowledge, and the ſweets of Love. 


Tor ſuch Studies as theſe fix the Contemplations 
vt Women upon what is laudable and ſerious, 
and prevent their waſting time upon impertinent 
and pernicious Vanity. For that Lady that is 
ſtudious in Geometry will never affect the diſſo- 
jute Motions of Dancing. And ſhe that is taken 
with the ſublime Notions of Plato and Xenophon, 
Will look with diſdain upon laſcivious Novels and 
Schools of Venus; and contemn the South- ſayings 
ot ridiculous Aſtrologers; and being better ground- 
ed in that Art, will deride the Impoſtures of o- 
Tiers, who like A4zanice, the Daughter of Hegetor, a 
*alian Lord, underſtanding the reaſon of the 
clipſes of the Moon, and of her being obſcur'd 
y the ſhadow of the Earth, made the credulous 
omen believe, that it was ſhe, who at thoſe 
mes unhing'd the Moon, and remov'd her from 


& RY 

45. True it is, that never any Woman brought 

rth a perfect Child without the Aſſiſtance and 

ciety of Man, but there are many, whoſe Ima- 
nations are fo ſtrongly wrought upon by the 
har or bare relation of Monſtrous Spe &ac les, 


ar they bring into the World ſeveral forts of 
mature and ſhapeleſs Productions. Thus unleſs 
8 care be taken by Men to manure and culti- 

te the Inclinations of their Wives with wholſome 
hd vertuous Precepts, they often breed among 


emſelves the falſeConceptions of extravagant and 
B 5 looje 


+ 
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looſe defires. But do thou, Euridice, make it thy 
buſineſs to be familiar with the learned Proverbs |” W 
of wiſe and learned Men, and always to embe l?“ 

liſh thy Diſcourſe with their profitable Sentences, 

to the end thou mayſt be the Ad mirat ion of other Tra 
Women, that ſhall behofd thee ſo richly adorn' d \ 
without the expence or aſſiſtance of Jewels or Em- P 
broideries. For Pearls and Diamonds are not the 

Purchaſe of an Ordinary Purſe ; but the Ornaments ? 
of Theano, Clecbuline, Gorgo the Wife of King Leoni- 
dat. Timoclea the Siſter of Theagenes, the ancient 
Roman Clodia, or Cornelia, already ſo celebrated 
and renown'd for their Vertues, will coſt but lir- 
tle, yet nothing will ſet thee out more glorious oi 
illuſtrious to the World, or render thy life more 
comfortable and happy. For if Sappho, only be- 
cauſe ſhe could compoſe an Elegant Verſe, had the 
Confidence to write to a haughty and wealthy 
Dame in her time? | 


Death thou ſhalt lye, and in thy Tomb forgot, 
in here all Remembrance of thy name ſhall rot; 
Nor for thy Iſſue ſhalt thou leave behind 
Picrian Roſes, th* Off-ſpring of the Mind. 
Why may it not be much more lawful for thee! wi 
to boaſt thoſe great Perfections, that give thee ® 
greater Privilege, not only to gather the Flowers“ 
bur to reap the Fruits themſelves, which the Mu. 
ſes beſtow upon the Lovers and real Owners of 
Learning and Philoſophy. £ 
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rightly ſaid, Live Con- 
ceal'd. 


Tranſlated frum the GRE EK by Charles 
Whitaker Eſquire, ſometimes Fellow of 


! New-College in Oxford. 

15 IS ſure, he that ſaid it, had no mind to live 
. [ conceal'd, for he ſpoke it out of a deſign of 
being taken notice of; for his very ſaying it, as if 
he ſaw deeper into things then every vulgar Eye, 
and to purchaſe to himſelf a Reputation, how un- 
juſtly ſoever, by inveigling others into obſcurity 
nd retirement : But the Poet ſays right, 


I hate the Man who makes pretence to Wit, 
Yet in his own concerns waves uſing it. 


For they tell us of one Philoxenus the Son of Eryx/s, 
and Knatho the Sicilian, who were ſo over greedy at- 
ter any dainties ſet before them, that they would 
blow their Noſe in the Diſh, whereby turning the 
Stomachs of the other Gueſts, themſelves went a- 
Way fuller cram'd with the Rarities. Thus fares it 
Iwith all thoſe whoſe Appetite is always luſting and 
inſatiate after Glory, they beſpatter the repure of 
pthers, as their Rivals in Honour, that themſelves 
may advance ſmoothly to it, and without a rub ; 
they do like Watermen, who look a-ſtern while 
they row the Boat a-head, ſtill ſo managing the 
ſtroaks of the Oar, that the Veſſel may make on 
to it Port: So theſe Men, who recommend ro us 
Juch kind of Precepts, Row hard after Glory, but 
With their Face another way; to what purpoſe 
elſe need this have been ſaid ? Why commitred to 
| writing, and handed down to Poſterity? Would 
me live Incognito to his Contemporaries, but be 
known to ſucceeding Ager; But beſides, doth not 
The thing it ſelf ſound ill, to bid you keep all your 
Lite-time our of the World's Eye, as if you had 
rifled the Sepulchres of the Dead, or done ſuch lie 
deteftable 


Whether 'twere 


36 Whether twere rightly ſaid, 


rue, let it not lie unemploy'd, or if you have been 


and diſtinguiſh me the Man to whom you adopt this 


admonition : If to one devoid of Senſe, Goodnets 


or Wit; 'tis like one that ſhould caut ion a Perſon, 


under a Fever or raving Madneſs, not to be known © 


where he is, for fear the Phyſicians ſhould find 


him; but rather to ſcuik in ſome: dark Corner, where 


he and his Diſeaſes may eſcape Diſcovery: So you 
who labour under that pernicious, that ſcarce cu. 


rable Diſeaſe, wickedneſs, are by parity of Reaſon, F 


bid to conceal your Vices, your Envyings, your Su- 
perſtitions, like ſome diſarderly or teverous Pulſe, 


tor fear of falling into the Hands of them, who! 5 
might preſcribe well to you, and ſet you to rights 
again: Whereas alas! In the days of remote An. 
tiquity, Men exhibired the Sick ro publick view, 


when every charitable Paſſenger (who had laboured 


himſelf under the like Malaay, or had experienc'd a 


remedy on them that did) communicated to the 
Diſeaſed all the Receipts he knew; thus, ſay they, 
multiplied Experiments patch'd up, and grew 0 4 
mighty Art: At the ſame rate ought a4 the Infir. 
mities of a di/olute Life, al the irregular Paſſions ot 
the Soul, be laid open to the wiew of all, and un- 


dergo the touch of every skilful hand, that all Wh 
examine into the Temper, may be able to pre- 
ſcribe accordingly: For inſtance, doth Anger tran- 
ſport you? The adviſe in that caſe is, ſhun the Oc. 
caſions of it: Doth Jealouſie rorment you? Tale] 
this or that courſe : Art thou Love ſick ? It hach 


xo - 


been my own caſe and infirmity to be ſo too, but 


ifaw che folly of ir, 1 repented, I grew wiſer. * 
cl 


| 


ir 
* 

* 
# 


deteſtable Vilany which you ſhould hide for? What is | 
it grown a Crime to live, unleſs you can keep all | 
others from knowing you do ſo? For my part, 1 
ibould pronounce, that even an ill-liver ought not 
to withdraw himſelf from the Converſe of others; no, 
let him be known, let him be reclaimed, let him re- 
pent ; ſo that whether you have any /tock of Yer. | 
vitiouſly bent, do not by flyinz the means continue e 
unreclaim'd and uncur'd. Point me out therefore 
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for thoſe that lie deny ing, hiding, mincing and 
palliating their Vices, it makes them but take the 
deeper die, it rivets their Faults into em. Again, 
if on the other hand this adviſe be calculated for 


the owners of worth and virtue; if they muſt be 
condemned to privacy, and live unknown to the 
: World: You do in effect bid Epaminondas lay down 


his Arms; you bid Lycurgus reſcind his Laws, you 


bid Thraſybulus ſpare the Tyrants ; in a word, you 
bid Pythagoras forbear his Inſtructions, and Socrates 
his Reaſonings and Diſcourſes ; nay,y ou lay Injun- 
dt ions chiefly upon your ſelf Epicurus,not to maintain 


that Epiſtolary Correſpondence with your A4/tatick 
our Egyptian Viſitants, 
not to be * Tutor to the Youth of Lamp ſace; not 
to preſent and ſend about your Books to Women 
gas well as Men, out of an oſtentation of ſome 
Wiſdom in your ſelf more than vulgar; not ta 


leave ſuch particular directions about your Fune- 


ral: And in fine, to what purpole, Epicurus, did 
you keep a publick Table ? Why that concourſe of 


lan... * tot 2; 


Friends, that reſort of Learned and gallant Men 
at your Doors? Why ſo many thouſand + Lines 
ſo elaporately compos'd and writ upon. Metrodorus, 


Ar. ftobulus and Cheredemns, that Death it ſelf might 


! 
{ 
| 


not rob us of them, if Vertue muſt be doom'd to 


Oblivion, Art to Idleneſs and Inactivity, Philoſo- 
Phy to Silence, and all a Mars Happineſs to be 
forgotten? But if indeed in the ſtate of Life we 


are under, you will needs ſec lude us from all know - 


Jedge and acquaintance with the World (as Men 
lo light from their Entertainments. and Drinking= 


"© Fours, for which they ſer the night apart) let it be 


only ſuch; who make it the whole buſineſs of Life 
to heap. Pleaſure upon Pleaſure; ler fuch live Reclu- 


es all Hr days. Were I, in truth, to wanton a- 


ay my Days in the Arms of your. Miſs W 


* My 4. Hiss pets. tei yo Verſes (as Xylander doch render 


0 N ) but ſure it can't be meant Metrical Verſes, for Epicurns was 
ee fo muck a Friend to Poetry to write much that Way. 


38 Whether tuere rightly ſaid, 
or ſpend them with Leontion another dear of yours; 
were Ito bid defiance to Vertue, or to place a/ 


that's GOOD in the Gratifcation of the Fleſh, or 


the ticklings of a ſenſual Pleaſure; theſe accurſed 
Actions and Rights would need darkneſs and an 


eternal night to weil them; and may they ever be | 


doom d to Oblivion and Obſcurity : But what ſhould 
they hide their Heads for, who, with regard to 
the works of Natare, own and magnifie a Goa, 
who Celebrate his Juſtice and Providence, who in 
point of Morality, are due Obſervers of the Law, 
Promoters of Society and Community among all 
Men, Lovers of the Publick-weal, and in the ad- 
miniſtration thereof, prefer the common Good be- 
fore private Advantage? What ſhould ſuch Men 
Cloiſter up themſelves, and live Recluſes from the 
World? For would you have them out of the way, for 
fear they ſhould ſet a good example, and allure 
others to Virtue out of Emulation of the Prece- 


dent? If Themiſtocles his Yalour had been unknown 


at 4thens, Greece had never given XERXS that Re- 


pulſe + Had not CAMILLUS fhewn Hunſelf in defenc:| 


of the Romans, their City Rome had no longer ſtood: 
Sicily had not recovered her Liberty, had PLA470: 
been a Stranger to DION : Truly (in my mind) to 
be known to the World under ſome eminent Chara, 


not only carries a reputation with it, but makes} 
the Vertues in us become practical like Light“ 
which renders us not only viſible but uſeful to- 


thers: EPAMINONDAS during the firſt Forty 


Years of his Life in which no notice was taken! 
of him, was an uſeleſs Ciz/zex to THEBES ; bur af. 


terwards, when he had once gained Credit and the 
Government amongft them, he both reſcued the 
City from preſent deſtruction, and freed even 


Greece her ſelf from imminent ſlavery, exhibiting}? 
(like Light, which is in its own nature Glorious, a 
to others Reneficial at the ſame time) a valour ſeaſo-þ 3 
nably active and ſerviceable to his Countrey, yet i 


#er woven with his own Laurels : For 
Vert ue, like fineſt Braſs, by uſe grows nigh. 
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And not our Houſes alone, when (as SOPHOC 


LES 


ail FA has it) they ſtand long untenanted, run the faſter 
Or to ruine, but Mens natural parts lying unemployed 
ed for lack of Acquaintance with the World, contract 
an a kind of filth or ruſt and crazineſs thereby. For 
be ſottiſh eaſe, and a life wholly ſedentary and given 
uld q up to Idleneſs, ſpoils and debilitates, not only the 
to Body but the Soul too: And as cloſe Waters ſha- 
od, dowed over by bordering Trees, and ſtagnated in de- 
in fault ofSprings,to ſupply current and motion to them 
avs, become foul and corrupt; ſo methinks the Innate 
all Faculties and Powers, of a dull unſtirring Soul, what 
ad- ever uſefulneſs, whatever Seeds of good ſhe may have 
be- latent in her; yet when ſhe puts not thoſe Powers in- 
Men Fro Action, when once they ſtagnate, they loſe 
the Ftheir vigour and run to decay: See you not how 
for on Nights approach a ſluggiſh drowſineſs oft- times 
lure ſeizes the Body, and ſloath and unadtiveneſs ſur- 
rece- prize the Soul, and ſhe finds her ſelf heavy and 
own quite unfit for Action? Have you not then ebſeryed 
Re- How a Man's Reaſon (like fire, ſcarce viſible and 
fence! j uſt going out) retires into ir ſelf, and what with 
tood: inactivity and dullneſs, every little flitting object 
4 ſo flatters and endangers the extinguiſhing it, that 
I) to, there remains but ſome obſcure indications that 
at} the Man is alive. 
_ But when the Orient Sun brings back the day, 
28 FX: It chaſes Night and dreamy Sleep away. 
Forty} It doth as 'twere bring the World together again, 
taken} and with his returned light calls up and excites all 
ut af Mankind to Thought and Action; and as Democri- 
id rhe} Fr tells us, Men ſetting themſelves every new- 
ed the} Jpring day, to endeavours of mutual Beneficence and 
even} $ervice one towards another, as if they were faſt- 
biting} 8 in the ſt raighteſt Tye together, do all of them, 
7, ani ſome from one, ſome from another quarter of the 
ſeaſo-} World, rouſe up and awake to action: For my own 
yet i part, I am fully perſwaded, that Life it ſelf, and 
dur being born at the rate we aye, and the Origen 
br. e ſhare in common, with all Mankind, were 
Aup youchſafed 
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40 WWhether twere rightly ſaid, , 
vouchſafed us by God, to the intent we ſhould 5s ver 
known to one another, Tis true, whilſt Man, in he h. 
that little part of him, his Soul, lies ſtruggling and fer: 
ſcattered in the vaſt Womb of the Univerſe, he Jious 
is an obſcure and unknown Being; but when once rape 


he gets hither into this World, and * puts a Body re 3 
on, he grows illuſtrious, and from an obſcure be. Þhjeaſ, 
comes a conſpicuous Being; from an hidden, an gan 


apparent one: For the way to make a right Fuds- |; g in 
ment of the Eſſences of things is not {as ſome | $ajata 
maintain) from our firſt ſight or knowledge of | $; em; 
them; but the Eſſences of things are previous, and | Hries 
conduct us into the knowledge and underſtanding | g;ne at 
thereof, For the Birth or Generation of Indivi- A Bein 
duals, gives not any being to them which they fred 
had not before, but brings that individual into Pyifte, 
view; as alſo the corruption or death of any Crea- | $.;!. 


ture, is not its annihilation or reduction into mere 7 
nothing, but rather a ſending the diſſolved Being | F «©; 
into an inviſible ſtate: Hence is ir that manyPerſons | , 
(conformably to their ancient Country Laws) ta- |, 
king the Sun to be Apollo, gave him the Names of | 3 + c 


DELIUS and PYTHIUS (that is, Conſpicuous and 
Known :) But for him, be he either God or Dzmon, | 
who hath Dominion over the oppoſite Portion, the | 
Infernal Regions, they call him Hades, that is inv. 
ile, Emperor of gloomy Night and lazy Sleep: 
For that at our Death and Diſſolution, we pals | 
into a ſtate of Inviſibility, and beyond the reach 
of mortal Eyes, I am indeed of Opinion, that 
the Ancients called Man Phos, t that is Light, of 
that from the Affinity of their Natures, ſtrong de- 
fires are bred in Mankind, of continually ſeeing | 
and being ſeen to each other: Nay ſome Philoſo-F 


Add 1 * " 
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” 
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phers hold the Soul it ſelf to be eſſentially LIGHT, | He 
which among other arguments they would prove, 4 Syou 
for that nothing is equally inſupportable to the 547-1 


Mind of Man, as ignorance and obſcurity: What- Þ#" 4»: 


ever.: 
= KOTewy & 6 


RS thus 9 
* xeufdyoy winthO- , receives magnitude, | TιοννE WD) ν,ẽekd 
* Yiuuwoxtiy, of knowing or being known, N, bel; 


F 
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' be Fever is deſtitute of Light ſhe avoids, and darkneſs 
in he harbour of Fears and Suſpicions is uneaſie to 
nd ger; Whereas on the oth er hand, light is ſo deli- 
he ious, ſo deſtrable a thing, that without that, and 
ace Prapt in darkneſs, none of the DeleQtables in Na- 
dy Are are pleaſing to her: This makes all our very 
be- Pleaſures, all our Diviſions and Enjoyments charm- 


an ing and grate ful to us; like ſome univerſary reliſh. 
idg- ing ingredients, mixt with the others to make them 
me _Þalatable: But he that caſts himſelf into obſcure Re- 
+ of | Htements, he that fits ſurrounded in darkneſs, and 
and | Yuries himſelf alive, ſeems, in my Mind, to re- 
ling Pine at his own Birth, and grudges he ever had 
ivi- I hBeing, though 'tis certain, in the Regions pre- 
hey Fred for Pious Souls, they conſerve not only an 


into Bxiſtence in (or agreeable to) Nature, but are 


rea - &&circled with Glory: 

nere There the Sun with glorious Ray 

eing 3 Chaſing ſhady Night away, 

ons 3 Atake an everlaſting Day. 

ta- ? There Souls in Fields of Purple Roſes Play: 

s Of | 3 * Orbers in Verdant Plains def ort, 
and | Crown d with Trees of every oe, 

mon, Trees that never Fruit do bear, 

1, the * Put always in the Bloſſom are, 

1 Their Rivers there without rude murmurs 
pals Iz ntly glide, and there they meet and bear each 

N her Company, paſſing away their time in com- 
chat Jemorating and running over things paſt and pre- 


nt. 


1 Fa 4 third (a) State there is of them, who have 
Feing III Vitious and wicked lives ; precipates Souls in- 
*1oſo. 19 4 (2) kind of Hell and milerable Abyſs, 

THT, here (c) Muddy Streams of ſable Nizht 

Trove, | Spout Floods of (d) Darkne s infinite. This 
o the "i reien tap pv tyInpiy x3 oxuSiwy dird pry ay9to; 


I hate ee arent wed ivy, what to make of N ie I know 

erer? unleſs we may read ;pSiwv or Tx(2pay or the like, and if for 

ro c2H1%tpTwy be to be, as erha ps tis, then we may change 

thus * Trees that always fruit do bear and always, &c, 

W od: way. (ö) 7e gig n. (e) AdnXpul ſtrong. (d) s- 

Va, belch or vomit et. | 
$ 


* 


42 A Compariſon betwixt 


This is the Receptacle of the tormented, here que 
lie they hid under the veils of Eternal Ignorance Care 
and Oblivion, For Vultures do not everlaſtingly] ſonal 
gorge themſelves upon the Liver of a wicked Man, FX (aid 
expoſed by angry Gods upon the Earth (as Poet, Fug ; 
fondly feign of Prometheus.) For either rottenneſs And 
or the Funeral Pile hath conſum'd that long ago. 
Nor do the Bodies of the tormented undergo (as, % 


Siſyphus is Fabl'd to do) the toil and preſſure off Fc) I 
weighty Burdens, Pot w. 
For Nerves no longer Fleſh and Bone ſuſtain *. | re a 
There is no reliques of the Body in dead Men, 5 
which ſtripes and tortures can make impreſſions gon 


on; but in very truth the ſole puniſhment of II. 
livers is an inglorious Obſcurity, or a final Abo. 
lition, which through Oblivion hurls and plunge! ? 
them into deplorable Rivers, Bottomleſs Seas, 
and a dark Abyſle, involving all in uſeleſneſs and 
inactivity, abſolute ignorance, and obſcurity, af} ? 
their laſt and eternal Doom. © I 


An Abſtract of a Compariſon betwixt| 
Ariſtophanes and Menander. ge Lan 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek, by Willian erde 
Baxter, Gent. Hand 


O ſpeak in ſum and in general, he prefer a 8 
Menander by far: And as to Particulars, hi $ 9mar 

adds what here enſues. Ariſtophanes, he ſaith, i} $aer's 
importune, Theatrick and ſordid in his Expreſſion Vith ir 
but Menander not ſo at all. For the rude an? 
yulgar Perſon is taken with the things the for me” 
ſpeaketh; but the Well-bred Man will be quitf} 
out of Humour with them. I mean, his oppolt 
Terms, his Words of one Cadence and his Der 


vatives. For the one makes uſe of theſe "_ „ 
Us 


— 


IH Ex Hom, Od. N. v. 218. 
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ere due Obſervance, and but ſeldom, and beſtows 
nce Care upon them; but the other frequently, unſea- 


1gly Fifonably, and frigidly. For he is much commended 
lan, FA( ſaid he) for Ducking the (a) Chamberlains, they be- 
Poet! ſyng indeed not (b) Chamberlains but Chamerlains. 
nels And again, This Raſcal breaths out nothing but Rogue- 
ago. ty and Affdavitry, and lives for his Belly, for his En- 
(as] rails and for his Bowels. And I ſhall laugh till I go to 
e off Ac) Laughington. And, Thy poor (d) Shearded 

Pot what ſhall I do with thee? And, For you Women, 


J 


pre a ſort of mad Plagues, I know it very well; for 1 
 Frew my ſelf among theſe mad Worts ; Took here how the 
Men, cal, have eaten away my Creſt. Bring me hither the 


ſions 
F Ill. 
Abo- 


anges 


Porgon back'd Circle of my Shield : Give me the round 
Sacks circle of a Cheeſe-cake: And much more of 
Juch like ſtuff. There is then in the ſtructure of his 
Words, ſomething Tragic and Comic, ſomething 
Seas, þ luſtering and Mean; an obſcurity, a vulgarneſs, 
and A turgidneſs, and a ſtrutting witha nauſeous prat- 
. % ng and fooling. And as his ſtyle has ſo great 
| Varieties and Diſſonancies in it; ſo neither doth 
— he give to his Perſons what's fitting and proper to 
. F Gach: As State (for inſtance) to a Prince, Force 
Wixt to an Orator, Innocence to a Woman, meanneſs 
Of Language to a poor Man, and Saucineſs to a 
i, | Tradeſman; but deals out to every Perſon as it 
lian Pere by Lot, ſuch Words as come next to his 
and; and you would ſcarce diſcern whether he 
\refer Ea Son, a Father, a Peaſant, a God, an Old 
irs, h Noman or Heroe, that is talking. But now Me- 


ith, M des Phraſe is ſo well turned and contemper'd 
eſſion] Pith it ſelf, and ſo every where conſpiring, that 
e an]. while 
for me 


e quit (a) The City of Athens was wont to chooſe ten Chamberlains 
ppoſei Not Tamiæ, but Lamiæ, Haggs or Witches, (c) Gela was a 
Den own of Note in Sicily, and Gelan is to laugh. (4) He alludes 
S De the Cuſtom of Shearding, calle in Greek Oftraciſm, which 
ſe wit a way of condemning to Baniſhment uſed by the Republick 
du Athens, where the 8888 their Suffrages by caſting 
Tyles or Petſheards with the Name of the Party to be baniſhr 


f Ia : This fort of Baniſhment reacht not to Conſiſcation of 
goods, 


44 A Compariſon betwixt 
white it traverſes many Paſſions and Humour) 
and is accommodated to all ſorts of Perſons, it, 


{till ſhews the ſame, and retains its ſemblance e. 
ven, in trite, familiar and every days expreſſions, 


And if his Matter do now and then require ſome. 
thing of Rant and Noiſe, he doth but (like a 
skilful Flutiſt) ſer open all the holes of his Pipe, 
and then preſently ſtop them again with good 
Decorum ;. and reſtore the Tune to its natural ſtate, 
And though there be a great number of excellent 
Artiſts of all Profeſſions, yet never did any Shoe. 
maker make the ſame ſort of Shoe, or Tiremen 
the ſame ſort of Vizor, or Taylor the ſame ſort] 
of Garment, to fit a Man, a Woman, a Child, an} 
Old Man and a Slave. But Menander hath fo ad. 


dreſs'd his ſtyle, as to proportion it to every Sex] 


Condition, and Age: And this though he toi 
the Buſineſs in. hand when. he was very young, 


and died in the vigour of his Compoſition and Adi. 


on; when, (as Ariſtotle tells us) Authors receive 
moſt and greateſt improvement in their Styles 
If a Man ſhall then compare the middle and laſ 


with the firſt of Menander's Plays, he will by then 
eaſily conceive what others he would have adde{} 
to them, had he had but longer life. He adds fu 
ther. That of Dramatick Exhibiters, ſome ad. 
dreſs themſelves to the Croud and Populace, and 
others again to a few: Burt it is a hard mat 
ter to ſay which of them all knew what was be- 
fitting in both the kinds. But Ariſtop hanes is nei 
ther grateful to the Vulgar, nor tolerable to the 
Wiſe ; but it fares with his Poeſie, as it dot! 


— 


| nt. A 


with a Curtezan, who, when ſhe finds ſhe is nov 
ſtricken and paſt her Prime, counterfeits a ſobeſf 
Matron ;. and then neither can the yulgar endu! 


her AﬀeQation, and the better ſort abominate hel 
Lewdneſs and wicked Nature. But Menander hatif 


gument. and Diſpute at Theatres, Schools, 


biverſ 
reece, 
his ab 


ry wa 


ters 
Creek * 


ruth 


the pa 
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When | 
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Were m 
wr ſelf 
Wurſe,: 
| nd fot 
Waſted 
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ed ar 


dt fine 


pid : 


dd his 


the ] 


1 an 
with his Charms ſhewed himſelf every way ſuf of 
cient for ſatisfaction, being the ſole Lecture, A 


and 1 


TT ables; . T read 


M4, 
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zur) Tables; hereby rendring his Poeſie the moſt U. 
, it, piverſal Ornament that was ever produced by 
> e-B Greece, and ſhewing what and how extraordinary 
ons. his ability in — was, while he paſſes eve- 
me-. xy way with an irrefiſtable Perſuaſion ; and ma- 
ke af ſters the whole Audience and Genius of the 
pe, Greek Tongue. And for what other Reaſon in 
300d} Fruth ſhould a Man of Parts and Erudition be at 
tate.] dhe pains to frequent the T heater, but for the 
lent} fake of Menander only? And when are the Play. 
hoe. Houſes better filled with Men of Letters, than 
men hen his Comick Maſque is exhibited? And at 
: {ortÞ Private entertainments among Friends, for whom 
d, an goth the Table more juſtly make room; or * Bacchus 
) ad. give place, then for Menander? To Philoſophers 
Sey Wſo, and hard Students; (as Painters are wont, 
took hen they have tired our their Eyes at their 
oung Vork, to divert to certain florid and green colours) 
Addi Wenander is .a Repoſe from their Auditors and in- 


>ceiveÞ Enſe + Thinkings, and entertains their Minds 
styles Rich gay ſhady Meadows refreſht with cool and 
1d lalſ ntle Breezes. He adds moreover, that though this 
7 themPVity breeds at this time very many and excellent 
addelf Nepreſenters of Comedy, Menander's Plays partici. 
4s fa te of a Plenteous and Divine Salt, and as ir 
ne adi gere made of the very Sea, out of which Pences 
e, and fer ſelf ſprang : But that of Arifophanes is harſh, 


d mat urſe, and hath in it an angry and biting ſharpneſs. 


vas bend for my part I cannot tell where his ſo much 

is ne Waſted ability lies, whether in his Style or Per- 
to tha ns. The Parts he acts I am ſure are quite over. 
it dot ted and depraved : His Knave (for inſtance) is 
* t fine, but dirty; his Peaſant is not aſſured, but 
z ſobet 


upid: his Droll is not jocoſe, but ridiculous ; 
endu' Bd his Lover is not gay, but lewd. So that to 
ate heſſche the Man ſeems not to have written his Poeſie 
der hat any temperate perſon ; but to have intended 
ay ſu | his 
re, Ab- 2 
, and 1 ce 
able I read here Juen for C U-. + For iy cv I read 


ie. 
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Of 


bis ſmut and obſcenity for the debaucht and lewdp bear a 
his Invective and Satyr for the malicious and il. 


humoured. | 


jon 3 


: hen \ 
gernin; 
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| 
Tranſlated from the Greek, by John Patric 
of the Charter-Houſe. 


CARY] may ſay of Diſcourſes, what they ut: 
to ſay of Friends, that they are the be! 


lering 
Ss und: 
he Sou 
1 Thi 


re, n 


hake ſi 


for 


and firmeſt, that afford their uſeful preſence ani 
eme 


Ature 
hem t 


help in Calamities. Many indeed preſent them. 
ſelves, and Diſcourſe with thoſe that are falle. 
into Misfortunes, who yet do them more harn 
than good. Like Men that attempt to ſuccou: 
drowning Perſons, and have themſelves no ski 
in diving under Water ; they intangle one ano 
ther, and fink together to the bottom: The Di! 
courſes of Friends, ſuch as would help an afti 


Qed Perſon, ought to be directed to the Conſu WF: 
lation, and not to the Patronage of his Sorrow! $ 


urs ( 


d Pr 


grie 


"Wis Q 


For we have no need in our Diſtreſſes, of ſuch 
as may bare us Company in Weeping and Hon 
ing, like a Chorus in a Tragedy, but of fuch - 


will deal freely with us, and will convince uy 3 
that as it is in all Caſes vain and fooliſh, and to 
purpoſe to grieve and caſt down ones ſelf ; 81 


when the Things themſelyes [that afflict us] aft} 


a rational Examination and Diſcovery of wh 
they are, give a Man leave to ſay to himic! 
thus : 


Thou 42 but little pain and ſinart, 
Unleſs theu lt feign and act a part. 


It would be extreamly Rediculous for him 14} 


to put the Queſtion to his Body, and ask it, whi 
it has ſuffered, nor to his Soul, how much worſe! 


is become by this accident; but only make uf 


of thoſe Teachers of Grief abroad, who come. 1 
ea 


dcuſt, 


Toe Jin 


lin. 
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Fhear a part with him in his Sorrow, or Indigna- 
jon at what has happened. Let us therefore 
hen we are alone, Queſtion with our ſelves con- 
gerning the Things that have befallen us, conſi- 
lering them as heavy Loads. The Body, we know, 

P under preſſure by a burden lying upon it; but 
he Soul oft- times adds a further weight of her own 
trici p Things. A Stone is hard, and Cryſtal cold by na- 
re, not by any thing from without happening to 
bake ſuch qualities and impreſſions upon them. But 
y uf; for Baniſhment and Diſgraces, and loſs of Ho- 
> het Purs (and ſo their Countries, Crowns, chief Rule, 
e an! Wd Precedency of Place) our Opinion preſcribing 
then, he meaſure of our Joys or Sorrows, and not the 
falle: ture of the Things themſelves, every Man makes 
hary em to himſelf light or heavy, eaſie to be born, 
grievous. You may hear Polinices's Anſwer to 


ccou . : 

) «il Wis Queſtion, 

E 57 Pcuſt. But ſay, 15 ſo deplorable 2 Caſe, Exri p. m. 
C 7 $ 7o live in Exile from one's Native Place? Pbaniſ. 
dene Joi. e ale nt when you [xe], 

pager I, worſe to endure, than any can expr eſs. 

rroug 


f ſuch But you may hear Aleman [in quite another 
ain] as the Epigramatiſt has brought him in 


ng, 


ice u Ye Sardians, had it been my hap, inſtead 

I 10178 Of being born *moneſt you to have been bred. 
f; "3 Celfas, or Macelas, had been my Name, 

] afte (ow Alcman ca//d ſince I to Sparta came) 
F wits With you to this Preferment I had come, 
umi In 4 gay Coat to beat a Kettle Drum, 


By a Greek Muſe inſpir'd I'm here turn'd Poet, 
* 4 wiſh no other Honour added to it: 

3 To Change conditions I ſhould now be loth, 
With Deſcyles or Gyges, Tyrants both. 


Thus one Man's Opinion makes the ſame thing 
dmMmodious, like current Money, and another 
an's unſerviceable and hurtful. Bur let us grant 
many ſay and ſing that it is a grieyous thing os: 
| e 
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be Baniſhed. So there are;alſo many things that u f batir 
eat, of a bitter, ſharp and biting Taſte, u hic; (as 


yet by a mixture of other Things more mild au moſt 
{weet, have all their unpleaſantneſs taken off them 
There are alſo ſome Colours troubleſom to load Huire 


upon, which bear ſo hard, and ſtrike ſo piercing 
ly upon the Sight, that they confound and dai 
it; if now by mixing Shadows with them, orh 
turning our Eyes upon ſome green and pleaſal 
Colour, we remedy this inconvenience ; thou mai 
alſo do the ſame to the Afflictions that befal thee! My ur 
conſidering them with a mixture of thoſe Ad vas Welves 
tages and Benefits thou ſtill enjoyeſt, as Weal:$Fut c 
Friends, Vacancy from buſineſs, and a ſupplyd Pur I 
all Things neceſſary to [humane] Life. For Part 
think there are few Sard/ans, but would deſire he b 
be in your Condition, though baniſhed ; and woultWery « 
choole to live as you may do, though in a ſtrang main 
Country, rather than like Snails that grow 
their Shells, enjoy no other good, ſaving only whit 
they have at Home without trouble. As he then feligh 
fore in the Comedy, that adviſed his unfortunap@ ofleſ! 
Friend to take Heart, and to revenge himſelf Mpitiga 
Fortune, being asked which way? Anſwered, rom 
the help of Philoſophy : So we allo may be re ven Nature 
ed of her, by acting worthily like Philoſopheſ flicts 


log! 
WHeay 
he il 
o dr 


hare 


For what Courſe do we take when its rainy Wa in t 
ther, or a cold North-wind blows? We creep if&"i!dre 
the Fire- ſide, or go into a Bath, put on mo faces: 
Cloaths, or go into a dry Houſe; and do not aking 
ſtill in a Showre and cry. It is in thy power ey ar 


bove moſt Mens to revive and cheriſh that part 
thy Life which ſeems to be chill and benumn 
not needing any other helps, but only accordi 
to thy beſt Judgment and Prudence, making uf 
of the Things that thou poſſeſſeſt. The Cuppini 
glaſſes Phyſitians uſe by drawing the worſt HW 
mours out of the Body, alleviate and preſerve t 


reſt ; but they that are prone to grieve and mi no H 
ſad 8 ox altering together alway, op, a 
worſt of their Give Circumſtances, by Mays 


bai Vol. 
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it v bating theſe Things over and over, being faſtned 
chich las it were) to their Troubles, they make the 
1 au pnoſt advantageous Things to be wholly uſeleſs to 
1 of hemſelves, eſpecially then, when their Caſe re- 
lock Huires moſt Help and Aſſiſtance. As for thoſe two 
cing Flogſheads, my Friend, which Homer ſays lie in 
daz Ileaven, full, the one of the good, the other of 
ori he ill Fates of Men; it is not Jupiter that firs 
eaſal o draw out and tranſmit to ſome a moderate 
£Ybare of evils mixed with good, but to others on- 
Wy unqualified ſtreams of evil, but it is we our 
a Yelves do it; thoſe of us that are wiſe drawing 
put of the good to temper with our evils, make 
Pur Lives Pleaſant and Potable ; but the greater 
Tor! Part [which are Fools] are like Sieves, which let 
Ihe beſt paſs through; but the worſt, and the 
FFcry dregs of Misfotune, ſtick to them and re- 
pain behind. 

Wberefore if we fall into any real Evil or Ca- 
Jamity, we muſt bring in what is pleaſant and 
elightful of the remaining good Things in our 
Poſſeſſion; and thus by what we enjoy at home, 

itigate the Senſe of thoſe Evils that befal us 
rom abroad. But where there is no Evil in the 
ature of the Things, but the whole of that which 
Mitts us is framed by Imagination and falſe Opini- 
in this Caſe, we muſt do juſt as we deal with 
hildren, that are apt to be frighted with falſe 
Faces and Vizar ds, by bringing them nearer, and 
Faking them handle and turn them on every ſide, 

ey are brought at laſt to deſpiſe them; ſo we, 
t part a nearer touching and fixing our Conſideration 
numme Pon our feigned Evils] may be able to detect 
ecordinlf d diſcover the weakneſs and vanity of what we 
king ar, and ſo Tragically deplore. 
nuch is your preſent Condition of being baniſhed 
of that which you account your Country; for 
Jature has given us no Country, as it has given 
$ no Houſe or Field, no Smiths or Apothecaries 
op, as Ariſton ſaid ; but every one of them 1 


ways made, or rather called ſuch a Man's by hi 
| Vol, UI, Cc 8 aweling 
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dwelling in them, or making uſe of them. For Hu 
Man (as Plato ſays) is not an earthly and unmovea. t A 
ble, but a Heavenly Plant, the Head raiſing the nat: 


Body ere as from a Root, and directed upward: 


Sg. 


toward Heaven. Hence is that ſaying of Hercule n T5 
Say I'm of Thebes or Argos, whether 0 D. 
You pleaſe, for I'm content with either;  Foignt 
But to determine one, "tis pity, of th 
In Greece my Country's every City. and 


But Socrates expreſt it better, when he aid, he : ha 


was not an A benian or Greet, but a Cit'zen of thi & 

World (juſt as a Man calls himſelf a Citizen 0 * mig 
Rhodes or Corinth) becauſe he did not incloſe him“ x1 
ſelf whithin the Limits of Sunium, Tenarus or thi Þ ole 


-Ceraunian Mountains, (a) pile 
Behold how yonder azure Skie, * Ant-h 
Extending vaſtly wide and high, pn as 
To inpnitely diſtant ſpaces, ing ho 
In her ſoft Arms our Earth embraces. zs ind 


| Theſe are the Boundaries of our Country, ani! is fol 
no Man is an Exile, or a Stranger or Foreigne Rt. A470 
in theſe, where there is the ſame Fire, Water, Air : nit th 
the ſame Rulers, Adminiſtrators and Preſident} , V 
the Sun, Moon and Day-ſtar ; where there are th} Ae. 
ſame Laws to all, under one orderly Diſpoſitio MN qu 
and Government, the Summer and Winter Sch tom 
ſtices, the Equino#ial, Pleiades, Arcturus, times 0} } Mn u 
Sowing and Planting; one King and Suprem Tr Pir 
Ruler, which is God, who comprehends the begin; Wes 1 
ning, the middle and end the Univerſe; . 28 
paſſes 5 [all things] in a ſtreight Courl f * 
compaſſing all Things according to Nature: Juſtic Ry e 
follows him to take Vengeance on thoſe that traf ett of 

eſs the Divine Law, which Juſtice we natural do th 
all make uſe of towards all Men, as being Citizen Feuntr 
of the ſame Community . Bu EA 


6 


(a) Theſe are as it were Boundaries of Greece; the two fir | 
Promontaries, the one of Attica, the other of Pelopenn "fr * Two f 
and che Ceraunian runs along Epirus into the Sea. 4 


of the 
en of 
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But for thee to complain that thou doſt not dwell 


at Sardis, is no Objection; for all the 4thenians do 
not inhabit Colyttus, nor all the Men of Corinth live 
Sn the Craneum, nor all of Lacedæmon in P:itane. 


Do you look upon thoſe Athenians as Strangers 


and baniſhed Perſons, who removed from Melita 
to Diomede (whence they called the Month Meta- 
| ignion and the Sacrifices they offered in Memory 


their removal Matagei/tnia, being pleaſed with, 


and chearfully accepting this new Neighbourhood 
to another Foals 


ſurely you will not ſay ſo. 
hat part of the inhabited Earth, or of the whole 


Farth, can be ſaid to be far diſtant one from ano- 


her, when Mathematici ans demonſtrate, that the 


hole Earth is to be accounted as an indiviſible 
Point, compared with the Heavens? But we, like 


Piſmires or Bees, when we are caſt out of one 


| 
„ And 
eignet 
r, All 
ident 


e two fr | 
open et, 


if the Story be true) will only 
ect of the habitable World to be without 


Ant-hill or Hive, are in great Anxiety, and take 


dn as if we were Strangers (and undone) not know - 
ng how to make and account all Things our own 
s indeed they are. We ſhall certainly laugh at 
11s folly, who ſhall affirm there was a better Moon 
t Athens than at Corinth, and yet we in a ſort com- 


mit the ſame Error, when being in a ſtrange Coun- 


ry, we look upon the Earth, the Sea, the Air, the 
eavens doubrfully, as if they were not the ſame, 


put quite different from thoſe we have been ac* 


uſtomed to. Nature (in our firſt Production) 


ent us out free and looſe, we bind and ſtreighten 


nd pin up our ſelves in Houſes, and reduce our 


elves into a ſcant and little room. 


Moreover, we laugh at the ring 4 of Perſia, who 


ink the Water 
f the River Choaſpis, by this means making the 


ater 
to themſelves. So we, when we remove to other 


&ountries, and retain our longings after Cephiſſius 
gel nd Euroras, and are pleaſed with nothing ſo 


2 much 


Too Riyers of Greece, che one in Attica, the other in Iheſſaliae 
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much as the Hills Taygetus and Parnaſſus, we make 5$: 
the whole Earth unhabitable to our ſelves, without Seri 
a Houſe, or City where we can dwell. wich 
When certain Egyptians, not enduring the Anger 
and hard Uſage of their King, went to dwell in 
Ethiopia, and jome earneſtly intreated them to re. 
turn to their Wives and Children (they had left 
behind them) they very impudently ſhowed them 
their privy Parts, faying, they ſhould never want 
Wives or Children whilſt they carry'd thoſe about 
them; but it is more grave and becoming to ſay, 
chat whoſoever happens to be provided With a 
competency of the neceſſaries to Life, whereſoever 
he is, he is not without a City or a Dwelling, nor 
need reckon himſelf a Stranger there; only hes 
ought to have beſtdes theſe Prudence and Conſi.} 
deration, like a governing Anchor, that he may 
be able to make advantage of any Port, at which 
he arrives. It is not eaſe indeed for him that ha} 
loſt his Wealth, quickly to gather it up again ; but 
every Ciry becomes preſently that Man's County 
that has the skill to uſe it, and has thoſe Root 
which can live and thrive, cling and grow to e. 
very Place. Such had Themiſtocles and ſuch had O- 
mnetrins Phalareus, for this laſt named, after hi 
Baniſhment, being the prime Friend of xing Pts 
lomy in Alexandria, not only was abundantly pro- 
vided for himſelf, but he alſo ſent Preſents to th 
Athenians. As for Themiſtocles, he was maintainel| 
by an Allowance (ſuitable to his quality) at the 
— 1 charge, and is reported to have ſaid 90 
his Wife aad Children, We had been undone, if »! 
had not been undone. Diogenes alſo the Cynic, whe! 
one told him the Sinopians have condemned thet 
to fly from Pont (having baniſhed thee) and! 
replied he, condemned them to ſtay in Pontus. 


— Cloſe Priſoners there to be, 
At th* utmoſt ſbore of the fierce Euxine Sea. 


nake ; 
* Seriphus, what Crime among them was puniſhed 
with Paniſhment ? And being told, Forgery was 


hout 


nger 
Il in 
o re. 
| left 


them 


want! 
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Stratonicus enquiring of his Hoſt in the Iſle of 


iſo puniſhed ; he asked him, why he did not com- 
mit that Crime that he might be removed out of 
that ſtrait place; and yet there, as the Comedian 
lexpreſſes it, they reap down their Figs with Slings, and 
it is provided with all things that Ifland wants: 
'or if you conſider the truth of Things, ſetting 
fide vain Fancy and Opinion, he that has got an 
agreeable City to dwell in, is a Stranger and Fo- 
eigner to all the reſt, for it ſeems not reaſonable 
and juſt, that leaving his own he ſhould go to 
Tel in another City: [As the Proverb is] Sparta 


3: the Province fallen to your lot, and your care muſt be 


o adorn it; though it ſhould be in no credit, or 
rove unhearhful, though diſturbed with Sediti- 
ns,and its Aﬀairs in diſtemper and out of order : 
ut as for him whom Fortune has deprived of his 

wn Habitation, it gives him leave to go and dwell 
here he pleaſes. That good Precept of the Py. 
hagoreans, Make choice of the beſt life you can, and 
$uom will make it pleaſant; is here alſo wiſe and 
Þleful; Chuſe the beſt and pleaſanteſt place to live in, 
nd time will make it thy Country; and ſuch a Coun- 
Try as will not encumber and diſtra& thee, not 
aying on thee ſuch Commands as theſe; Bring in 
much Money; Go on ſuch an Embaſſy to Rome; Eu- 
ertain ſuch a Governour ; Bear ſuch a public Office : 
fa prudent Perſon, and no way conceited, calls 
theſe things to mind, he will chuſe to live in ex- 
le, in ſuch a ſorry Iſland as Gyarus, or in Cynarus, 
hat is ſo hard and barren, and unfit for Plantati- 
n; and do this without reluQancy, not making 
ſuch ſorrowful Complaints as the Women do in 
he Poet Simonides. | 


The troubled Seas dark Wares ſurrouna me, 


? And with their horridnoiſe confound me; 
| 1 But will rather remind himſelf of that ſaying 
King Philip, who receiving a Fall in a place of 
C 3 wreſt. 
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ought not to meaſure Wiſdom by a Perſian (a) Cv ( 


wreſtling, when he turned himſelf in riſing, and q 
ſaw the Print of his Body [in the duſt] Good God FT 


ſaid he, what a ſmall portion of Earth has Nature a. pf 5 
fiened us, and yet we covet the whole World ! 70 
I preſume you have ſeen [the Iſland of ] Nara udn 


or at leaſt that of 7hurias there hard by; in the , 
former of which Ephialtes and Otut made their a.| * 


bode, and in the latter Orion dwelt : Alcmenms Ses. Nit 
was on the Mud newly hardened, which the River} ako 
Achelaus had caſt up, when he fled from the Furie, ] 
as the Poets tells us; but I gueſs it was when he 


fled from the Rulers of the State and from Sedi. gut 
tions, and to avoid thoſe Furies, the „ mg 
P 


and Informers, that he choſe that little ſpot of # 4 
ground to dwell on, where he was from Buſinei} 3 # 
and liv'd in eaſe and quiet. 7i/beriusCeſay paſſed t 2 
1aſt ſeven years of his life in the Iſland of Car [ 


and that ſacred governing Spirit that fwayed thi Na 
whole World, and was incloſed as it were in hif feria, 
Breaſt, yet for ſo long time never removed no} Movin 
changed place; and yet the Thoughts and Cares} g le, [c 
the Empire, that were poured in upon him, an 

invaded him on every ſide, made that Iflands g 
pole and retirement to be leſs pure and undiſturiy: 
ed to him. Bur he that by retreating to a ſmif And 
Iſland, can free himſelf from great Evils, is a ng Ring 
ſerable Man, if he does not often ſay and ſr} The 


. thoſe Verſes of Pindar to himſelf : y the 


Where lender Cypreſs grows, I'd have a Seat, 
But care not for the ſhady Woods of Crete! niſhe 
Pre little Land, and jo not many Trees, 7 


But free fromSorrow, I enjoy much Eaſe. rger t 


Not being diſquieted with Seditions, or the (FF hich 3 
difts of Princes, nor with Adminiſtring Affait | elicate 
when the;Publick is in Straits, nor undergoing O The. 
ficers that are hard to be put by and denied. Er (c) 
if that be a good ſaying of Callimachus, That here p 


muc 


W) A ma 
d Ster 


. 
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(ah ννν , is a Cord meaſure of many ſurlongs among the Pei 
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much leſs ſhould we meaſure Happineſs by Cords 
pr Furlongs, nor, if we chance to inhabit an Iſland 
Goch pf Two hundred Furlongs ; and not like Sicily of 
e al. four Days Sail in compals , think, we ought to 
Hliſquiet our ſelves, and lament as if we were 


arte very Miſerable and Unfortunate; for what does 
1 the n Place of large extent contribute to the Tran- 
ir + Hvuility of ones Life ?-Do you not hear Tantalus ſay- 
— ng in the Tragedy? 5 
uri, I ſaw the Berecynthian Groaud, 

n be 4 Field of twelve Days Journey round. 

— * But he ſays a little after, 

| ＋ My Mind that us d to mount the Skies, 

ines Fallen to the Earth, dejefed lies, 


ed the And now this friendly Counſel brings, 
Leſs to admire all earthly Things. 


ed thi} Nauf hong, forſaking the Spacious Country of 21. 
in hif feria, becauſe the Cyclops bordered upon it, and re- 
ed no} Moving to an Iſland far diſtant from all other Peo. 
ares} le, [choſe there, ] | 


| Remote Pom all Commerce ? abide, 
liſtur y Seas ſurrounding Wavss deny d. 


a ſm} And yet he procured a very pleaſant way of 

5 a mi Fving to his own Citizens. 

id ſin The Iſland of Cyclades were formerly inhabited 
y the Children of Mines, and afterwards by the 
hildren of Coarus and Nelew; in which now, 

| ools that are baniſhed thither think they are 

niſhed. And indeed what Ifland is there to 

Which Men are wont to be baniſh'd that is not 

Irger than the Land that lies about Scillus, (b) in 
the l hich Xenophon, after his Military Expedition paſſed 

Affaiſelicately his old Age. 

Ying Of The 4:ademy [near Athen:] that was purchaſed 

ied. Er (e Three thouſand Drachmas, was the Place 

That , here Plato, Xenocrates and Polemo dwelt; there they 

a) Cor C + had 


U 
- DA ſmall Town io Peloponneſics. (e) Somewhat leſs than a 100 
he ef- er ling, 
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had leiſure for their Studies, and there they 1iv'd 
all their Life-time, except one Day every Year, 


when Xenocrates came into the City at the time of 


the Bacch;nals to Grace the Feaſt, as they fay, with 


new mimicking of Tragedies. Theocritus of Chin, 


reproached 4r/fotle, that affected a Court-Life with 
Philip and Alexander, he choſe inſtead of the Aca* 
demy, rather to dwell at the Mouth of Borbor: 
(this is a River by Pella, which the Macedonians cal 
by that name.) | | 

Bur as for Iſlands, Homer ſets himſelf as it were 
ſtudiouſly to commead them in this Verſes, 


(A) He comes to the Ile of Lemnos, and the Tow" 

Where Divine T haon awelt, of great Renown. 
nd, 

(e) As much as fruitful Lesbos ates centain 

A Seat which Gods above do not diſdain. 


| And, | 
(f) When he to th lofty Hills of Scyros come, 
And took the Town that ys Bellona's Name. 

| And, 

gz] Theſe from Dulichium, and th' Echinades 
Bleſt 1tes, that lie gainſt Elis, o're the Seas. 


And among the famous Men that dwelt un 


Iſlands, they reckon Æolus a great Favourite of thi 


Gods, the moſt prudent Mes, the moſt valiant 


Ajax, and Alcinous the meſt courteous Entertaine 
of Strangers. 
Shi 


When Zeno was told that the on! 


ding, he replyed, Well done Fortune that haſt reau: | 
me to the Habit and Life of a Philoſopher. And in. 


deed a Man that is not puffed up with ConceiF? 


nor madly in Love with a Crowd, will not, I ſup 
poſe, have any Reaſon to accuſe Fortune for con 


ſtraining him to live in an Iſland, but will rath* 
commend her, for removing ſo much anixiety an 
agitation of his Mind, putting a ſtop to his rambef 


I 


(4) Iliad. f. (e) Iliad, „ (f) Dliad a, (g) Iliad, ę. 


he la, 


remaining was caſt away at Sea with all her Li} 


0 


in For 


the no 


ſhe ha 


ſuch 2 


ing as 


I tained 
Iſland 


a Batl 
ſuch ? 


like S 


Quiet 
mon! 
thoſe 
ſelves 


that | 


L Houſe 


and 
the C 


Man 
upon 
come 
date 
and ] 
thee, 
is ſaf 
the 8 


V. 

liv'd 
Lear, 
1e of 


with ſuch a Life as he may truly call his own, deſcrib- 


Chis, 
with 
Aca* 
rb0r'!y 
15 Call 


like Sports 


were 


Tow!) 
N. 
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in Foreign Countries, to his Dangers at Sea, and 
the noiſe and tumult of the Exchange, 


and that 


ſhe has given him a fixed, vacant, undiſturbed Life, 


ing as it wete a Circle about him, in which it con- 
tained the uſe of all Things necsſſary. For what 
Iſland is there, that has not a Horſe, a Walk, and 
a Bath in it? That has not Fiſhes and Hares for 
ſuch as delight in Hunting and Angling and fuch 

? But the chiefeſt of all js, that the 
Quiet which others thirſt ſo much after, thou com- 
monly maiſt have it here without ſeeking ; but for 
thoſe that are Gameſters at Dice, ſbutting up them- 
ſelves at home, there are Sycophants and buſie Spies 


that hunt them out, and proſecute them from there 


TH 
e. 


1ades 
5. 


elt it 
of the 
raliam 
"Caine 


he hat 
er Li 
redu: 
nd in. 
onceit 
„I ſup- 
Jr con 
rathe! 
ety and; 
ambles 
11 

— — 


1 


! Houſes of Pleaſure and Gardens in the Suburbs, 
and hale them by violence before the Judges or 


the Court. But none Sails to an Iſland to give a 


Man any Diſturbance, no Peritioner, no Lender 
upon Uſury, or Urger to Suretiſhip, nor that 
comes to beg thy Voice, when he ſtands Candi. 
date for an Office; only the beſt of thy Friends 
and Familiars, out of good Will and Deſire to ſee 
thee, may come over thither ; the reſt of his Life 
is ſafe and inviolable to him- that has the Will and 
the Skill to live at Eaſe. But he that crys up the 
[thppineſ of thoſe that run about in other Coun- 
tries, or that ſpand the moſt of their Life in Inns 
jand Paſſage-Boats, is no wiſer than he is, that 
thinks the Planers in a better Eſtate than the fixed 
Stars? And yet every Planet rolling about in its 
proper Sphere, as in an Iſland, keeps irs order; for 
the Sun never tranſpreſſes its limited Meaſures, 
as Heraclitus ſays, if it did do ſo, the Furies which 
are the Attendants of Juſtice, would find it out 
land puniſh it.] 
Theſe things my Friend, and ſuch Fke we ſay 
and ſting to thoſe, who by being baniſh'd into an 


Iiland, 


—_— — 


_ 
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Ifland, have no Correſpondence: or Commerce 
with other People, L 


* Hindred by Waves of the | urrounding Deep, 


Which many gainſt their Mind cloſe Pris ners keep. 
But ks for thee, who art not aſſigned to one“ 


Place only, bur forbidden only to live in one, the 


prohibiting thee one, is the giving thee leave to} 


dwell any where elſe beſides. 


If on one hand it's urged thus againſt you, N. 


are in no Office, you are not of the Senate, nor preſide a 
Moderator at the publick Games. You may oppole 01 
the other hand thus, We head no Factions, we make u 
expenſive Treats, nor give long Aitendance at the Gover 
urg Gates; we care not at all who 1s choſen inte op 


Provinee, though he be cholerick or unſufferably afra, 


Bur juſt as Archilochus diſparaged the Iſland © 


Thaſus, becauſe of its Aſperity and Inequality if ' 


ſome Places, overlooking. its fruitful Fields an 
Vineyards, ſaying thus of it, 


Like ridge of Aſſes back it ſtood, 
Full of wild Plants, for nothing good ; 


So we whilſt we pore upon one part of Baniſ 


ment which is Ignominious, overlook | it's Ad + 


vantages ] Vacancy from Buſineſs, and that Lei 
ſure and Freedom it affords us. 


Men admire the Happineſs of the Perſian Kin; 
that paſs their Winter in Babylon, their Summer it 
Media, and the pleaſant Spring time at Sat. An 


be that is an Exile, may, if he pleafes, when th 


Myſteries of Ceres are celebrated, go, and live: 
Eleuſine, and he may keep the Feaſts of Bacchus i 


1 

dines 
| gener 
no M 


this ci 


Argis; at the time of the Pythian Games, he mi 1 


aſs over to Delphos, and of the 1fhmian, to Corini , 
if publick Spectacles and Shows are the Things if 
admires; if not, then he may be idle or walk, C 


that 
| What 
* lever) 


read, or ſleep quietly, and you may add that Pr 


vilege Diogenes bragg'd of, when he ſaid, Arif" 


dine 


— 


= Hom. Iliad, & 


)- i 
jerce! dines when it ſeems good to King Philip, but Dis- 
genes when he himſelt leaſes, having no Buſineſs» 
ino Magiſtrate, no Prefect to interrupt and diſturb 
tee! his cuſtomay way of Living. 

For this Reaſon you will find very few of the moſt 
one] prudent and wiſe Men, that were buried in their 
the. Jown Country, but the moſt of them, when none 

ve to . them to it, weighed Anchor, and ſteered 
their Courſe to live in another Port, removing 
, Tk Home to Athens, and others from it. 
ide af Whoever gave a greater Encomium of his own 
We onf Country than Euripides [in the following Verſes ?] 
abe u We are all of this Countries Native Race, 
Go ve Not bought in Strangers from another place 
„ ey As ſome, like Dice hither and thither thrown, 
Ov Remove in haſte from this to t other Town. 
nd o And, if a Woman may have leave to boaſt, 
lity » A temperate Air breaths here in ev'ry Coaſt ; 
'S- and We neither curſe Summer's immod rate Heat, 
Nor yet complain the Winter's Colds too great. 
IVhatever Dainties Greece or Aſia 
Produces, fall to us a lawful prey. 
zani . And yet he that wrote all this, wenr himſelf 
A into Macedonia, and paſſed the reſt of his Days in 
+ Lei che Court of Archelaus. I ſuppoſe you have alſo 
heard of this ſhort Epigram. 
; King The great Tragedian Æſchylus, the Son 
mer it Of the Athenian Euphorion. 
An In Sicily his lateſt Breath did yield, 
hen thi And buricd lies by Gela's Fruitful Field, 
live For both he and Sonde, before him went into 
ech e. And whereas we meet with this Title, 
ne Mil Ii is the Edition of the Hiſtory of Herodorus Halicar- 
Cern naſſeus, many have changed into Herodotus Thurius 
. . Y 
lings! tor he dwelt at Thuros, and was a Member of that 
225 l Colony. And that ſacred and divine Poet Hemer, 
hat 1 chat [wrote or rather] adorned, the Trojan , 
Aru hat made him a Controverſie to ſo many 9 
dige 7 [every one pleading he was theirs] but becaule 
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60 Of Baniſhment, or flying one's Country. 
did not cry up any one of them [to the Diſparage. 
ment of the reſt } 
Many alſo and great are the Honours that ar: 
paid to Jupiter by the Name of Hoſpitalis * [. © 
who gave Laws to, and took care of, Strangers 
If any one Object, that theſe Men hunted ambi. 
tiouſly after Glory and Honour; let him go to the 
Philoſophers and the Schools and Nurferies 0 
Wiſom at Athens, thoſe in the Lyceum, the Acad: 
my the Stoa, the Palladium, the Odæum: (a) If he ad. 
mires and prefers the Peripatetic Philoſophy be fon 
the reſt, 4riſiotle was a Native of Stagira, Theophru 
ftus of Epheſus, + Straton of Lampſacus, Glyce of Tran, 
Ariſton of Ceus, Critolaus of Phaſele. If thou art fo 
the Sroic Philoſophy, Zeno was of Critium, Cleanthi 
of Aſus, Chryſippus of Soles, Diogenes of Babylon, An. 


CO I OO OY 


ti pater of Tarſus, and Archidemus who was of Arth Wi 


went over to the Parthians, and left a Succeſſion of 
Stoic Phileſophers in Babylon. And who I pray per. 
ſecuted and chaſed theſe Men out of their Cour 
try? No body at all, but they purſued their own 
Quier, which Men cannot _ enjoy at home 
that are in any Reputation, or have any Power, 
other things they taught us by what they ſaid, by 
this by what they did. For even now the mo! 
approved and excellent Perſons Iive abroad out d 
their own Country, not being tranſported, bu 
departing voluntarily, not being driven thence 
but flying from Buſineſs, and the Diſquiets and 
Moleſtations which they are ſure to meet with a 
home. 

It ſeems to me, that the Muſes helped the Anc 
ent Writers to finiſh their choiceſt and moſt appro 
ved Compoſitions, by calling in, as it were, BF 
niſhmeat to their Aſfiſtance. Thucidydes the Atht 

" nian Wrote the Peloponneſian and Athenian War | 
Thrace, hard by the Foreſt of Scapres; Xenophn 


"Ie 


wrote his Hiſtory in Scius belonging to Elis, Phi . 


ſti 


—_— 


1 Heſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur, Virg. (a) P's : 
where Philoſophers of diſſctent Sefts tangbt. f MV. Ereſſus. 
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Wins in Epirus, Timens of Taurominum [a Town in 


Plelly] at Athens, Androtion the Athenian in Megara, 


Bacchilides the Poet in Peloponneſus. Theſe and ma- 
ny more, after they had Joſt their Country, did 
not loſe all Hope, nor were dejected in their 
Minds, but took occaſion thereupon to expreſs 
the Vivacity of their Spirit, and the Dexterity of 
their Wir, recieving their Baniſhment at the hands 
of Fortune, as a Yiaticam [a Proviſion by the way] 

hat ſhe had ſent them, whereby they became re- 
mowned every where after Death, whereas there 

5 no remaining mentioned of thoſe factious Per- 
ſons that expelled them. He therefore is ridicu- 
Jous that looks upon it as an ignominious Thing, 

o be baniſh'd. For what is it thou ſay't? Was 
Plagenes ignominious, when Alexander, who ſaw 
Sim ſitting and ſunning himſelf, came and ask d 
mim, whether he wanted any thing, and he an- 
wered him, that he lacked nothing, but that he 
would go a little aſide, and not ſtand in his Light? 

he King admiring the Preſence of his Mind turn- 
d to his Followers and ſaid, 1f I were not Alexander, 
would be Diogenes. 

Was Camillus ingloricus, becauſe he was expel. 
ed Rome, Who has got the Reputation of being its 
Jecond Founder? Neither did Themiſtocles by his Ba- 
niſnment loſe any of the Renown he had gained 
in Greece, but added to it that which he had acqui- 

ed among the Barbarians; neither is there any ſo 

itkout all Senſe of Honour, or of ſuch an abje& 
ind, that had not rather be Themiſtocles the Baniſhe 
4% than Leobates that ſubſcribed his Condemnati- 
dn: Or be Cicero that had the ſame Fate, than 


. that expelled him Rome ; Or be Timotheus 


at abandoned his Country, than Ariſtop hen that 
Was his Accuſer. | 
Bur becauſe the Words of Euripides move many, 
ho ſeems to frame a heavy Charge againſt Ba- 
niſhment, and to urge it home; let us ſee what 
he 


* 


—— — 
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he ſays more particularly in his Queſtions and] dus 
Anſwers about it. ars 
Jocaſt. But is't ſo ſad ones Country to forego, þ boſe 
And live in Exile, pray Son let me know ? lid 


Pol. Some Ius when told are great, when try a af peak 


ſ hen 
107 
But this is ſaddeſt felt, though ſad A, : bro 
Joc. What it I pray, =” the baniſh'd moſt? , an 
Pol. That Liberty to ſpeak ones Mind is loft, | 
Joc. He is indeed a Slave that dares not utter 
His Thoughts, nor gainſt his cruel Maſters mutter, 
But all their Inſolencies muſt oer-paſs, | 
And bear their Follies tamely like an Aſs. . 


Theſe Aſſertions of his are neither good no! 
true ; For firſt, not to ſpeak what one thinks, i: 
not a piece of ſlavery, but the part of a prudent 7 
Man, to hold one's Peace and be ſilent, When 
Time and the Circumſtances of Affairs requir: 
it; as he himſelf ſays better elſewhere, that a wi: 
Man knows, | 


But when it's beſt no Tongue to find, 
And when it's ſafe to ſpeak his Mind. 


Again, as for the Rudeneſs and Inſolency d 
fuch as have Power in their Hands, they that tay 
in their Country are no leſs forced to bear and 
endure it, than thoſe that are driven out of it, nav 
commonly the former ſtand moer in fear of falſe u 
formations, and the Violence of unjuſt Rulers i 
Cities than the latter. But his 1 Miſtake anc 
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is Eyes digged our of their Holes, his Noſe and 
ars and Tongue cut off, and ſaid, Se 1 deal with 
r hoſe that injure me, he was not abaſhed. What? 


and 


ſpeaking? Who coming into King Philip's Camp, 


7, a c | 

(15/1, hen he was going to give the Grecians Batt e, was 
brought before him for a Spy; he confeſs'd he was 

ft? Jo, and that he came to take a View of his unſatia- 


„and Folly, who was going in the ſhort time of a 


able Greedineſs [of Empire} and of his Madneſs 
Goa to hazard, and as it were, to throw a Die 


20 F- his Crown and Life. 
E And what ſay you to Hannibal the Carthaginian ? 
did not he uſe a covenient Freedom towards Auti- 
d noi dchue, (he at that time an Exile, and the other a 
ks, U King) when upon an advantagious Occaſion of- 
udentÞ Mered, he adviſed him to give [rhe Romans] his E- 
when gemies Battle? He, when he had ſacrific'd, told 
que Sim the Entrails forbad it; Hannibal ſharply rebu- 
a wir Fked him thus, You are for doing what the Fleſh of a 
Beaſt, not what the Reaſon of a wiſe Man adviſeth. 
Neither does Baniſhment deprive Geometricians or 
Mathematic;ans of the Liberty of diſcourſing freely 
wal wp Matters they know, and have skill in; 
cy e nd why thould any worthy or good Man be de- 
at * Fied it? But Meanneſs of Thought [and Unskil- 
ar auf ulneſs in reaſoning] obſtruct and hinders the 
18 ki oice, ſtrangles the Power ef Speech, and makes a 
— . Man a Mute. But lets ſee what follows in Euripides. - 
ke an # Joc. Upon good hope: Exiles can t hri ve, they ſay. 
Speech Pol. Hopes have fone looks, but kill one with delay. 
heodwf This is alſo an Accuſation of Mens Folly rather 
ing H Than of Baniſhment; for it is not the well inſtru- 


'nal, e Kted, and thoſe that know how to uſe what they 
he, u tave aright; bur ſuch as depend upon what is to 
Bache tome, and deſire what they have not, that are car- 
hen Fed and toſſed up and down by hopes, as in a float- 
e, wü tag Veſſel, though they have ſcarce ever ſtir'd be- 
end the Gates of their own City. [But to go on.] 


| 
15 Joc. 


nid not Diogenes retain his wonted Freedom of 
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Joc. Nour Fathers Friends or Strangers one would gucſi well 
Did pity and relieve you in diſtreſs. les of 

Pol. Take care to thrive, for if you onee are poor, 1 iſhed 
Thoſe you call Friends will know you then no mori. ime ir 
Joc. Did not your high Birth ſtand you in ſome ſtead! hich | 
Pol. It's ſad to want, for Honour buys no Bread. imſell 
| Theſe alſo are ungrateful Speeches of Polynicaf Were 1 
who accuſes Baniſhment as caſting Diſparagement} B70/p/ 
upon noble Birth, and leaving a Man withouf ed the 
Friends, who yet becauſe of his high Birth, wa @ Reli, 
thought worthy, though an Exile, to have a King! at 4 
Daughter given him in Marriage, and alſo by tht iſhed 
powerful Aſſiſtance of his Friends. gather'd ſuc} Fpecch 
an Army, as to make War againſt his own Count #/792/a 


try, as he confeſſes himſelf a little after, e 
Many a famous Grecian Peer my Ba. 
And Captain from Mycene Here, pe Fat 
In readineſs t' aſſiſt me tarry; | bxile ? 
Sad Service "tis, but e, ing 

Neither are the Words of his lamenting Motki m ng 
any u iſer. 8 Thoug 
No Nuptial Torch was at thy Wedding, That 


Nor bat hd in Iſmen's Streams before thy Beadivly 1 Wha 1 
Sbe ought to have been well pleaſed. and rei, That 
ced, when ſhe heard that her Son dwelt in iu As fo 
Kingly PaJaces; but whilſt ſhe laments that f nuate; 
Nuprial Torch was not lighted, and the want q 
Waters from 1ſmenus River, for him to have bath} 


in (as if People at Argis were deſtitute both Ae 
Fire and Water at their Weddings} ſhe ma If 
thoſe: Evils, which her own Conceit and Fol ſa 
produced, to be the Effects of Baniſhmenr. EmPpeq 
Bur is it not then an ignominious Thing to us, 
an Exile? Yet it is among Fools, with whom it 7577 , 
a Rexroach to be Poor, to be Bald, or of low S hf; 
ture, and (with as much reaſon) to be a Strange 70 15 
or a Pilgrim. Butthey that do not fall into the 7 ch, 
Miſtakes,. admire good Men, though they hapf Into : 
to be Poor, or Strangers, or in Exile. Do not "Wi Be 


ſee the Temple of Th-ſeus venerated by all Me 
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5 well as the Parthenon and Eleuſmium [thoſe Tem- 


les of Pallas and Ceres? ] And yer Theſeus was ba- 


iſhed from Athens, by whoſe means it is at this 


me inhabited; and loſt his Abode in that City, 
rhich he did not ſo much hold as a Tenant, but 


imſelf built. And what remarkable Thing is 
ere remaining in Eleſine, if we are aſhamed of 
umolphus, who coming thither from Thrace, initia- 
d the Greeks, and ſtill does ſo, in the Myſteries 
Religion? And whoſe Son was Corus that reign. 
| at Athens, but of that Melauthus, who was ba- 


wiſhed from Meſina? Will you not commend that 


peech of Autiſthenes, who, when one faid to him, 


Nia is thy Mother, replied, She was alſo the Mother 


the Gods? And if any one reproach thee with 
hy Baniſhment, why canſt not thou anſwer, that 
he Father of the great Conqueror Hercules was an 


Exile? And ſo was the Grandfather of Bacchus, who 
geing ſent abroad in ſearch for Europa, did re- 


rm no more, 


Though ſprung from Phenice, ſmce ta Thebes he came, 
That Town to his Son Bacchus lays a claim; 

8 Who there inſpires with Rage the Female rout, 

8 That Worſhip him by running mad about. 


As for thoſe things which Æſchylus obſcurely in. 
nuates in that Expreſſion of his, 


and of Apollo, 


—— — — 


2 


III favour my Tongue, as Herodotus Phraſes it, 
d ſay nothing. 


| Empedocles, when he Prefaces to his Philoſophy 
bus, 


& This old Decree of Fate unchanged ſtands, 
 Whoſo with horrid Crimes defiles his hands, 
o long. liv'd Demons this Commiſſion”s given 


To chaſe him many Ages out of Heaven ; 
Into this ſad condition I am hurl d, 
$ Banifh'd from God to wander through the World, 
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He does not here only Joe at himſelf, but U, 
ows the Condition of uf 


what he ſays of himſelf 
all, that we are Pilgrims and Strangers and Exile 


here in this World. For know (ſays he) O Men 
that it is not Blood nor a Spirit tempered with 
that gave Being and Beginning to the Soul, but i 
is your terreſtrial and mortal Body that is made u 
of theſe: And by the ſoft name of Pilgrimage, hd | 


inſinuates the Origen of the Soul, that comes hi 


ther from another place: and the truth is, ſhe fic? 


and wanders up and down, being driven by th 
divine Decrees and Laws ; and afterwards, as i 


an Iſland ſurrounded with a great Sea, as Pla” 


ſpeaks, ſhe is tied and linked to the Body, juſt lil 


an Oyſter to its Shell, and becauſe ſhe is not ab“ 


to remember nor relate, 


From what a vaſt and high degree 
Of Honour and Felicity. 


She has removed, not from Sardis to Arhens, nc 
from Corinth to Lemos or Scyos, but has change 
Heaven and the Moon for Earth and an Earthi 
Life, that ſhe may make little removes here fron 
Place to place, the Soul hereupon is ill at eaſe and 
troubled at her new and ſtrange State, and hang 
her Head like a decaying Plant. And indect 
ſome one Country is found to be more agreeable t! 


a Plant than another, in which it thrives and flops 
riſhes better; but no place can deprive a Man FI 
his Happineſs, unleſs he pleaſes, no more than! 


his Vertue and Prudence. For Anaxagoras wrot 
his Book of the Squaring of a Circle in Priſon; an 
Socrates, juſt when he was going to drink the Poilo 
that killed him, diſcourſed of Philoſophy, and ei 
horted his Friends to the ſtudy of it; who then ad 
mired him as a happy Man. But Phaeton and Tai 
ralus, though they mounted up to Heaven, y* 


the Poets tell us, through their Folly they fell in 


to the extreameſt Calamities. 


Jove of theſe two Gods. 
te this Diſcourſe of Brotherly Love to you Ni- 
uus and Quintas, as a Gift in common betwixt 
you both, who well deſerved ir. 
"Thing is adviſes to, you will, while you already 
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Fanſlated from the Greek by John Thomſon, 


Pirebendaiy of Hereford. 


HE ancient Statues of Caſtor and Pollux are 
called by the Spartans Docana; and they are 
vo pieces of Wood one over againſt the other 


Syned with two other croſs ends, and the com- 


unity and undividedneſs of this conſecrated 
epreſentation ſeems to reſemble the fraternal 
In like manner do I de- 


For as to the 


ractiſe them, ſeem rather to give your Teſtimo- 


Wes to them that to be exhorted by them. And 


te ſatisfaction you have from well-doing, will 


tain the more firm durance when with Judgment, 


d when you ſhall find your ſelf approved by wiſe 
d judicious Spectators. Ariſtarehus the Father 


W TheodeFes ſaid indeed once by way of Flout of 


e Sophiſts, that formerly there were ſcarce ſeven 
phiſts to be found, but that in his time there could 
ardly be found ſo many 7#iterate Perſons. But 


Fe Brotherly Love is as ſcarce in our days, as 
Srotherly Hatred was in ancient Times, the In- 
Wances of which have been publickly expoſed in 
Tragedies and publick Shews for their ſtrangeneſs. 
Put all in our Times, when they have fortuned to 
wave good Brothers, do no leſs admire them than 
De famed  Molionidas, that are ſuppoſed to have 


en born with their Bodies joyned with each o- 


Per: And to enjoy in common their Fathers 


ealth, Friends and Slaves, is look'd upon as in- 


fredible and prodigious, as if one Soul ſhould make 
ble of the Hands, Feet and Eyes of two Bodies. 


ough Neture hath given us very near Examples 


If the uſe of Brothers, by contriving moſt of our 


Bodies 
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Bodies neceſſaries double, Brothers, and Twins 2 
Hands, Feet, Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils thereby telling uy 
that all theſe were thus diſtinguiſhed for mutui 
Benefit and Aſſiſtance, and not for Variance ani 
Diſcord. And when ſhe parted the very Hands in [3 
many and unequal Fingers, ſhe made them ther: c 

by the moſt curious and artificial of all our Men uch 
bers; inſomuch that the ancient Philoſopher An $$ g Pa 
agoras aſſign'd the Hands for the reaſon of all h 8” I 
man Knowledge and Diſcretion But the conta K 
ry to this ſeems the Truth. For it is not Mail” ©. 
having Hands that makes him the wiſeſt Anima Fun 
bur his being naturally reaſonable and capable 


Art, was the reaſon why ſuch Organs were co my 
ferr'd upon him. And this alſo is moſt manif$ eir B, 


to evey one, that the reaſon why Nature out of of 
Seed and Scourſe formed two, three and more Bu 1 
thren, was not for Difference and Oppoſition, bi A 41 
their being apart might render them the more ci 
pable of aſſiſting one another. For thoſe th ut 
were treble-bodied and hundred- handed, if an 
ſuch there were, while they had all their Meng? 
bers joyned to each other, could do nothing wid 
out them, or apart, as Brothers can, who can li 
together, and travail, undertake publick Empl 
ments, and practice Husbandry, by one anothef 
help; if they preſerve but t' at Principle of Beni 
volence and Concord that Nature hath beſtow 
upon them. But if they don't, they will nothin 


at all differ in my Opinion from Feet that trip vi 4a 
one another, and Fingers that are unnatural: I 
writhen and diſtorted by one another, Vea, ll 1 
ther as Things moiſt, dry, cold and hot, part ed! 
of one Nature in the ſame Body, and by their Co Tt, 
ſent and Agreement engender the beſt and mag ny 
pleaſant Temperament and Harmony, withoch 2 
which there is neither Satisfaction nor Beneſit 2 
either Riches or Kingſhip ir ſelf, which they ſa 2 


renders Man equal to Gods : But if Exceſs and Diſco 
befal them, they miſerably ruinate and cr g. 
found the Animal. So, where there is an un uo be 
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duk itude, that denies them the Happineſs of a 

Fiend, and the Privilege of Communication, 

Well therefore was that of Menander, 
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ſet the higheſt Value upon 
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ous Accordance amongſt Brothers, the Family 


Erives and flouriſhes, and intimate Friends, like a 
Well furniſh'd Choir, in all their Actions, Words 
1d Thoughts, maintain a delightful Harmony, 


[ But jarring Feuds advance the worſt of Men,] 


Such as a vile DetraQtor at home, and inſinua- 
Ing Paraſite abroad, or ſome other envious Per- 
Bn. For as Diſcales in Bodies nauſeating their or- 


ary Diet, .incline the Appetite to every impro- 


Er and noxious Things; ſo Calumny, freely en- 
Ertain'd againſt Relations, and through prejudg- 
Ws Credulity, enhanſed into Suſpicion, occaſions 
D adopting the pernicious Acquaintance of ſuch 
are ready enough to croud into the Room of 
Weir Betters, The Arcadian Prophet, in Herodotus, 
Ws forc'd to ſupply the Loſs of one of his Feer 
Ich an artificial one made of Wood: But he, 
Wo in a Difference throws off his Brother, and 


rout of Placesof common Reſort takes a Stranger 
Comrade, ſeems to dono leſs than wilfully to 


barbarous Breach by the unnatural Application 


an extraneous Member. For the ordinary In- 
Wnations and Deſires of Men, being after ſome 


t of Society or other, — ad moniſh them 
elations, to pay 
m all becoming ReſpeQs, and to have a tender 


Egard for their Perſons, nothing being more irk- 


to Nature, than to live in that Deſtitution and 


N not Oth" Store of ſprightly Mine, 
Nor plenty of delicious Meats, 

Though gen'rous Nature ſhould deſign, 
7” oblige us with perpetual Treats, 

'Tis not on theſe we for Content depend, 


| So much as on the Shadow of a Friend. 
Fra great deal of Friendſhip in the World is real- 
no better, no more than the meer Imitation and 
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| 7¹ 
Reſemblance of that firſt Affection that Natur Con 


wrought in Parents towards their Children, an ned t 
in their Children towards one another. And, bn. / 
ever has not a particular Eſteem and Regard fo ore g. 
this kind of Friendſhip, I know no reaſon any ont! 

has to credit his kindeſt Pretenſions. For ve 1 Thu 
ſhall we make of that Man, who in his Complif ey rec 
ſance, either in Company or in his Letters, . the 
lutes his Friend by the Name of Brother; and j a pre 
ſcorns the Company of that very Perſon (viz. hi uus 
Brother) whoſe Name was ſo ſerviceable to hie ther 
in his Compliment ? For, as it is the part of Me wre 
mad Man to adorn and ſet out the Effigies of lr E x: 
Brother; and in the mean time to abuſe, beiifihs ma 
and maim his Perſon ; ſo, to value and honouf, tho 
the Name in others, but to hate and ſhun e to 
Brother himſelf, this likewiſe is an Action of can 
that is not ſo well in his Wits as he ſhould b expr 
and that never yet conſidered that Nature is ſpoſit 
moſt ſacred Thing. [remember when 1 was chem 
Rome, I undertook an Umpirage between tif hd th 
Brothers. The one pretended to the ſtudy of Pr, wi 
loſophy, but it appear'd by the Event, with the ! 
little reaſon, as (in mortal earneſt) to the Rel the ( 


tion of a Brother. For, when I adviſed hi erein 
that now was the time of him to ſhew his PHH getti: 
ſophy, in the 3 Managery and GovernmeWnour: 
of himſelf, whilſt he was to treat with ſo dea the L 
Relation as a Brother, and ſuch an one eſpecially, 
wanted thoſe Advantages of Knowledge and EA 
cation that he had. Your Council, replies "i 
Philoſopher, may do well with ſome illiterate My 
vice or other, But, for my part, I ſee no {ul 
great matter in that which you ſo gravely alledy 
our being the Iſſue of the ſame Parents. True, 


Wi my 
anſwer'd, you declare evidently enough, that h op 
make no account of your Affinity. But, by rs th 
favour, Mr. Philoſopher, all of your Profeſſ 
that I ever was acquainted with, whatever tt anc 
private Opinions were, affirm both in their Proſe fn 
and Poetry, that next to the Gods, and the Le the re 
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atun tr Conſervators and Guardians, Nature had aſ- 


ani ned to Parents the higheſt Honour and Venera- 
who bn. And there is nothing that Men can perform 
d fu ore grateful to the Gods, than freely and con- 
y o atly to pay their utmoſt Acknowledgments 
wa d Thanks to their Parents, and thoſe from whom 
npla ey reciev'd their Nurture and Education. As, 
s, fi the other hand, there is no greater Argument 


1d ye a prophane and impious Spirit, than a contem- 
z. hi vous and ſurly Behaviour towards them. We 
to hin e therefore enjoyn'd to take heed of doing an 
t of We wrong. But he that demeans not himſelf wit 


SM Exactneſs before his Parents, that all his Acti- 
may afford them a Pleaſure and Satisfacti- 
honouf@, though he give them no ether Diſtaſte, he is 
Ne to undergo a very hard Cenſure. Now where. 
can the Gratitude of Children to their Parents, 
W expreſſed more effectually, or what Actions or 
Wipoſitions can be more 3 and rejoycing 


was chem, than firm Love and Amity amongſt them. 
-n rd this may be underſtood by lefler Inſtances. 
of Pier, where an old Servant, that has been favour'd 


with the Parents, ſhall be reproach'd and flouted at 
© Rei the Children: Or if the Plants and the Fields, 
d herein they took Pleaſure, be neglected : If the 
s Phi getting a Dog, or a beloved Horſe, fret their 
ernmeWnourſome Age (that is very apt to be jealous 
ſo deu the Love and Obedience of their Children) if, 
cially ly, when they diſaffect and deſpiſe thoſe Recre- 


ind Ei hens that are pleaſing to the Eye and Ear, or 


lies Pc juvenile Exerciſes and Games, which them- 
rate Mes formerly delighted in, if at any of all theſe 
no ſulWings the Parents will be angry and offended ; 
Valle will they endure ſuch Diſcord as inflames them 
True, h mutual Malice and Hatred, fill their Mouths 
that h opprobrious and execrating Language? And 


by ks them into ſuch an Inveteracy, that the con- 
rofeſſa q and ſpiteful Method of their Actions declare a 
ver the t and deſign of ruining one another; if, I ſay, 
heir Pate ſmaller Matters pfovoke their Anger, how 
he Lot the reſt will be reſented, who can reſolve me? 


" Bur, 


I, 

* 
3 

* 
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But, on the other hand, where the Love of 3 


nin 
thers is ſuch, that they make up that Diſtance 1 
ture has placed them at, (in reſpect of their di ey en 
rent Bodies) by united Afſections, inſomuch en a 
their Studies, Recreations, their Earneſt and the ey GC 
Jeſt keep true time, and agree exactly togethe ue « 
ſuch a pleaſing Conſort amongſt their Child of 


proves a nurſing Melody to the decay'd Parents, 
preſerve and maintain their Quiet and Peace in Se- 
old (though tender) Age. For never was any Fat 


Ber 
ſo intent upon Oratory, ambitious of Honour 
cravingafter Riches, as fond of his Children. WhylWBut ! 
fore neither is it ſo great a Satisfaction to hear t tfor t 
ſpeak well, find them grow wealthy, or ſee them fror 
nour'd with the Power of Magiſtracy, as to be ear'd 
dear'd to each other in mutual Affection. WhilW@m tl 
fore it is reported of Apollenis of Cyzicum, Mode Le 
of King Eumenes, and three other Sons, At heir 
Phileterus, and Athæniias, that ſhe always accoum mſel 
her ſelf happy, and gave the Gods Thanks, not ich a 
much for, Wealth nor Empire, as to ſee her thylfi&houg 
Sons guarding the Eldeſt, and him reigning ſecuf eh i! 
ly among his armed Brothers. And on the Mrs, 
trary Xerxes, underſtanding that his Son Oc/u; ene 
laid a Plot againſt his Brothers, died with the e. a: 
prize. ra 

For the Quarrels of Brothers are pernici e of 
ſaith Euripides, but moſt of all to the Parents t- —t 
ſelves. For he that hates and plagues his Brot 


can hardly forbear his blaming the Father who 
got, and the Mother who bare him. Where 

Piſifiratus, being about to marry again, his il 
being grown up to a mature Age, gave them tn 
deſerved Character of Praiſe, together with 
reaſon of his Deſigns for a ſecond Marriage, 
that he might be the happy Father of more f 
Children. Now thoſe who are truly ingenio) 
not only love one another the more entirely, 
being deſcended of the ſame Parents, to W 
great Comfort their Love conduces ; but they! 


their very Parents for their own ſakes: = | 
ll 
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ning themſelves, amongſt other things, bound 
them eſpecially for the mutual Happineſs that 
ey enjoy in = other: Looking upon their Bre- 
Wren as the deareſt and the moſt valuable Treaſure 


F b 


d they could have recieved from them. And thus 
ether elegantly expreſſes Telemachus bewailing the 
ildte of his Brother. 

nts, 

in th Stern Jove bas in ſome angry Mood, 

Fath Bereft us of his Solitude, 


i Bat I like not Heſiod"s Judgment ſo well, who 1s 


Whe 

ar th W for the only Son's inheriting. Not ſo well I 
hem from Hd a Pupil of the Muſes, who being 
o bel ear'd Siſters kept always together, and therefore 


Sm that inſeparate Union were called Muſes. 
e Love of Brothers then is a plain Argument 
their Love to their Parents. And to Children 
.counWmſelves it is the beſt of Preſidents, and that 
; not ich affords the moſt effectual Advice that can 
er tu bought of: As again, they will be forward e- 
g ſecuf sh in following the worſt of their Parents Hu- 
che ars, and inheriting their Animoſities. Bur, 


eb one who has led his Relations a contentious 
the e., and quarrell'd himſelf up into Wrinkles 

an gray Hairs, for ſuch a one to begin a Les 
nici e of Love to his Children, is juſt like him, 


ats the n — Who boldly takes the Fees 


a care in others, what's hit own Diſeaſe. 
r WO 


V crc a Word, his own Actions weaken and con- 
his all the Arguments of his beſt Counſel. Take 

hem M of Thebes refle&ting upon his Brother, and 

with ing out after this Manner 

[1agC, * . | 

nore unt the Heavens, ſtrive to meet the Sun 

e010 1» ſert ing forth, I'd travel with him down 

tire), eth the Earth, I'd balk no Enterprize 

| 3 or Tv gain Jove's Power, and to. Tyrannize." © 

t the) 


s: AI 


poſe, I ſay, out of * Rage, he ſhould pre- 
oN 
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can entertain any other than ſtrange Sentimeq 


ter he had treated his Brother at a barbar 
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ſently fall into the fofter ſtrain of good AdviiiMWroke: 
to his Children, charging them thus —— Pag 
Prize gentle Amity, that wyes don 

With none for Grandeur, Concord prize {0 En 

Than joyns together Friends, and States, $ nd Þ 

And keeps them long Confederates. 1 rect 
Unvanquiſh'd Love ! Whatever elſe deceives Wr if 
Our Truſt, tis this our very ſelves out- lives. | = 

Ich a: 

Now who is there that ſhall compare E: N. 


with himſelf, his Rage with his Counſel, 1 g att 


— 


of him? Or what would you think of Atreu, ry, x 
t th 
Supper, to hear him afterwards thus inſtrudi : ith w 
his Children : her 
Thom t 


Such Love alone becomes related Friends, | F 
As in Adverſity it's ſuccour lends. ® 


It is therefore very needful to throw off tho Won t. 
Diſpoſitions, as being very grievous and tro ing ſ- 
ſome, to their Parents, and more deſtructive Hood, 
Children in reſpe& of the ill Example. Bcſii Wl Can 
it occaſions many ſtrange Cenſures, and much 0 1 od as 
loquy amongſt Men. For they will not be an, be. 
imagine that ſo near and intimate a Relation Rex 
Brothers, that have eat of the ſame Bread, an(WMons, t 
along participated of the ſame common Mainfgly c 
nance, that thoſe who have converſed ſo fanEcther 
arly together; ſhould break out into Content te, ar 
except they were conſcious to themſelves Me diy; 
great deal of Naughtineſs. For it muſt be elvinę 
great matter that violates the Bonds of nat r ma) 
Affection: Whence it is that ſuch Breaches under 
ſo hardly healed up again. For, as thoſe ti bee 
which are 1 together by Art, being pa en the 
may by the ſame Art be compacted again. I Uten 
if there be a Fracture in a natural Body, nine 
is much Difficulty in ſetting and uniting 2 0 
[Man 1 


| ſayin 


Rk 
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oken Parts; ſo, if Friendſhips, that through a 
ng Tract of Time, have been firmly and cloſe- 
contracted, if they come once to be violated, 
Wo Endeavours will bring them together any more: 
Ind Brothers, when they have once broke natura! 
ffection, are hardly made true Friends again. 
Dr if there be ſome kind of Peace made berwixr 
em, 'tis like to prove but ſuperficial only, and 
Ich as carries a filthy feſtering Scar along with 
=: Now all Enmity between Man and Man be- 
Ws attended with theſe Perturbations of Quar- 
Wlomeneſs, Paſſion, Envy, Recording of an In- 
ry, muſt needs be troublefome and vexatious. 
Wt that which is harbour'd againſt a Brother, 
ich whom they communicate in Sacrifices, and 
her Religious Rires of their Parents, with 
hom they have the ſame common Charnel-Houle, 
hd the ſame or a near Habitation, this is much 
Wore to be lamented. If we refic& eſpecially 
Won the horrid Madneſs of ſome Brothers in 
| ing ſo prejudiced againſt their own Fleſh and 
Blood, that his Face and Perſon, once ſo welcome 
4 d familiar, his Voice all along from his Child- 
* 


Advii 


Su — 


od as well beloved as known, ſhould on a ſud- 
Wn, become ſo very deteſtable. How loudly does 
Wis Reproach their Ill Nature and Savage Diſpo- 
ons, that, whilſt they behold other Brethren lo- 
3 gly converſing in the ſame Houſe, and dieting 
ether at the ſame Table, managing the ſame E- 
Ne, and attended by the ſame Servants, they a- 


1ves Me divide Friends, chuſe contrary Acquaintance, 
be M elving to abandon every thing that their Bro- 
f nau er may approve of. Now it is obvious to any 
aches underſtand, that new Friends and Companions 
oſe ti be compaſſed, and new Kindred may come in, 
ng p< the old, like decayed Weapons, and worn- 
ain, WF Utenſils are loſt and gone. But there is no more 
dy, ning of a loſt Brother, than of a Hand that is 
\iting off, or an Eye that is beaten out. The Perfiar 
bißß man therefore ſpake Truth, when ſhe preferr'd 


W ſaving her Brother's Life before her very Chil- 
9 D 2 drens, 
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drens, alledging that ſhe was in a poſſibility if 
having more Children,if ſhe ſhould be deprived of 
thoſe ſhe had; but, her Parents being dead, d 
could hope for no more Brothers after him. Yo 
will ask me then, what ſhall a Man do with anu; 
toward Brother? I Anſwer, every kind and degr: 
of Friendſhip is ſubje& to Abuſe from the i: 
ſons, and in that ReſpeQ has it's Taint, accord i. 
to that of Sophocles. 


Who into human things make Scrutinics, 
He may on moſt his Cenſures exerc;ſe. 


For, if you examine the Love of Relations, t 
Love of Aſſociates, or the more ſenſual Paſſion 
fond Lovers, you will find none of them all fu 
Wherefore Laco, when he had married a little WIH 
ſpoke as if he did it with this Conſideration, th 
of Evils it would be his Prudence to chule ti 
raff; but Brothers would do well to bear with cn 
anothers. familiar Fajlings, rather than to adve 
ture upon the tryal of ſtrange Humours. For Ni 
ture has made the former a Brother, and thereto 
the neceſſity of Patience acquits him from Blame 
but voluntary Choice expoſes the other to as mu 
Reproach as he did himſelf to Trouble. For it! 
not to be expected, that a ſociable Gueſt, or 
wild Crony ſhould be influenced by thoſe cal 
Rules of Modeſty and good Manners, as one wif 
was nouriſhed from the ſame Breaſt, and carr: 
the ſame Blood in his Veins. And therefore 'twer 
become a virtuous Mind to make a favoural 
Conſtruction of his Brother's Miſcarriages, and 
beſpeak him with this Candor. 


I cannot leave you thus under a Cloud 

Of Infelitities emm_—_— , 
Whether debauch'd with Vice, or eclipſed wi 
Ignorance, for fear my inadvertency to ſome F 
ing that naturally deſcend upon you from one 
your Parents, ſhould make me too ſevere again 
you. For as Theophraſt; ſaid, as to Strangers, Ju4 
me! 
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Sent muſt rule Affection, rather than Affection 
Feſcribe to Judgment; but where Nature denies 
d. agment this Prerogarive, and takes no Notice of 
Vo tt trite Proverb, 4 Bujhel of Sale, but has already 
an ul tuſed and begun in them the Principle of Love, 
deen ere we ſhould not be too rigid and exact in the 
8 Pen amining of their Faults. ow what would you 
Ordin Fink of thoſe who ſhall eaſily diſpenſe with, and 
Rile at the ſociable Vices of their Acquaintance, 
d in the mean time, be ſo implacably incenſed 
Mich the Irregularities of a Brother? When fierce 
gs, Horſes, Wolves, Cats, Apes, Lions, ſhall 
ſo much their Favourites, that they feed and 
light in them (cheriſh and indulge the worſt of 
ſpoſitions) and ſtomach only their Brother's 
ſion, Ignorance, or Ambition. Others have made 
Fay their Houſes and Lands to Harlots, and quar- 
led with their Brothers only about the floor or 
EF@rner of the Houſe. Nay, further, ſuch a Preju- 
e have they to them, that they juſtify the ha- 
g them from the Rule of hating every ill Thing, 
liciouſly accounting them as ſuch. - It is one 
at Buſineſs they go about to blacken them with 
perſions and Calumnics.! And for what Indigni. 
5 are offered them by others, inſtead of reſenting 
m ill, they countenance and abett them. And 
is may ſerve for the beginning of my Diſcourſe. 
hall enter upon my Inſtcuctions not as others do, 
th the Diſtribution of the Parents Goods, but 
th Advice rather to ayoid envious Strifes and E.. 
lation, whilſt the Parents are living. Ageſilaus 
$ puniſhed with a Mul& by the Lacedemonian 
dunci] for ſending every one of the Ancient Men 
Wm Ox.as a Reward of his Fortitude, the Reaſon they 

Noe for their Diſtate was, that by this Means he 

In too much upon the People, and made the Com- 

ſed vwiYWnalty become wholly Serviceable to his own pri- 
me fu te Intereſt. Now I would perſwade the Son to 
m one es all poſſible Honour and Reverence to his Pa- 
> a04088ts, bur not with that greedy Deſign of ingroſſing 
ers, Jui their Love to himſelf. That which too many 
Ma D 3 haye 
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have been guilry of, working their Brethren ou 
of Favour, on purpoſe to make way for their ow 
Intereſt. A Fault which they are apt to Palliar 
with ſpecious, but unjuſt Pretences. For they De 
prive and Cheat their Brethren out of the great: 
and moſt valuable Good they are capable of rece 
ving from their Parents, viz, their Kindneſs an 
Affection, whilſt they lily and diſingenuouſly ſte 
in upon them in their Buſineſs, and ſurprize them 
their Errors, demeaning themſelves with all im: 
ginable Otfervance to their Parents, and eſpecia 
Iy with the greateſt Care and Preciſeneſs in tho; 
hings, wherein they ſee their Brethren have beef 
faulty, or ſuipeGted to be ſo; but a kind Brother 
and one that truly deſerves the Name, will mal 
his Brother's Condition his own, freely take up 


himſelf a ſhare of his Sufferings, and particular 
in the Anger of his Parents, and be ready to do 


ny thing that may conduce to the reſtoring hin 


into Favour ; but if he has neglected ſome Oppo 
tunity, or what ought to have been done by hin 
to excuſe it upon his Nature, as being more read 


and ſeriouſly diſpoſed for other things. That 
17 therefore was well ſpoken in the bh 


his Brother. 


Nor Sloth, nor filly Humour makes him ſlay, 
1 am the only cauſe : all his delay 
Waits my Attempts ——. 


And that this Charge was delivered him by l 


Brother. Fathers willingly allow of the changif 
of Names, and have an Inclination to belieye the 
Children, when they make the beſt Interpretatic 


of their Brother's Failings. As when they call 
flow Dulneſs ſimple Honeſty, or Unluckineſs Det 
terity, or if he be Quarrelſome, to term him 
ſmart ſpirited Youth, and one that will not endut 
to be trampled on. >: R means It comes to pi 
that he who makes his Brother's Peace, and ing! 


tiates him with his offended Father, at the fam is 


time fairly advances his own Intereſt, and gro" 


deſerve 
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en ous 


ſervedly the more in Favour; but when the 
ir oviorm is once over, it is neceſſary to be ſerious with 
alli m, to reprehend him ſharply for his Crime, diſcos _ 
ey Deering to him with all freedom, wherein he has 
reatt en wanting in his Duty. For as ſuch guilry Bro- 
freceſ ers are not to be allow'd in their Faults, neither 


eſs an 


3 
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hem! 
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pecia 


n tho!: 
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-r ved! 


> the Jatter, were to rejoyce and take advantage 


y their Failings, and to do the former, were to 
le their parts in them. Therefore ought they ſo 
manage their Severities, as that they may ſpeak 
I them a Solitude and concernedneſs for their Bre- 
pren; and much Diſcompoſure and Trouble at 
jeir Follies, Now he is the fitteſt Perſon to School 


s Brother ſmartly, who has been a ready and ear- 


beſt Advocate in his behalf; but ſuppole the Bro- 
ter wrongfully charged, it is fitting he ſhould. 


obſequious to his Parents in all things what- 


ever, and to bear with theirAngry Humours. But 


Defence, made before them for a Brother that 


pffers by Slander and falſe Accuſation is unre- 


ovable and very In all ſuch there is no 
ed to fear that Check in Sophocles. 


Curſt Son! who with thy Father durſt Contend. 


or there is allowed a Liberty of vindicating:s 
aduced Brother. And, where the Parents are 
dnvinced of their Injury, in theſe ſorts of Cauſes 


is no ſmall Pleaſure to them to ſee the mali- 


ous Plaintiff worſted. But when the Parent 


Dead, it is fitt ing Brothers ſhould cloſe the 
Wearer in Affections; ſo that they immediately 


dmmunicatesin their Sadnefles and Sorrows. And 
the next place that they reje& the ſuſpicious 


Tories and Suggeſtions of Servants, diſcountenan- 
Ing their ſly M 


ethods and ſubtleApplications. And 
at amongſt other Stories, they advert to the Fa- 
le of Jupiter's Sons, 2 and Pollux, whoſe Love 
one another was ſuch, that Pollux, when one was 


Iſperingto him ſomewhat againſt his Brother, kil- 


d him with a blow of his Fiſt. And when they come 
L 4 to 


e they to be inſulted upon with Railery. For, to 
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Athena of At henodorut is very memorable, and indeed 
Reſeenerally Recorded by our Country-men. His El- 
re Mer Brother Xenop hon, in the time of his Guardian» 
f in ip, had waſted a great part of his Subſtance, at 
takei t being condemned for a Rape, all that he had left 
iciou gas Confiſcated. At henodoras was then but a Youth, 
then ho when his ſhare of the Eſtate was reſtored to 
be, u im, had that Regard to his Brother, that he brought 
eren his own Proportion, and freely expoſed it to a 
1Ntice ew Diviſion with his Brother. And though in the 
\ſons — it, he ſuffered great Abuſe from him, he 
e andi ſented it not ſo much as to repent of what he 
garen ad done, but endured with moſt remarkable 
hingsfeckneſs and unconcerned Eaſe his Brother's Out- 
e ani ge, that was become as Notorious throughout all 
n Adee. Solon Diſcourſing about the Common- wealth, 
Nurſe pproved of an Equality among them, as being 
ſel ven at which would occaſion no T umult or Faction; 
ervauf ut this Opinion appeared too Popular: For by 
of it is Arithmerical Method, he would have ſet up 
t him e ocracy in the Room of a far happier Govern- 
hay ent, conſiſting with a more ſuitable, wiz. A Geo- 
ion 0f etrical Proportion. Bur he that adviſes Brethren 
on, i the dividing of an Eſtate, ſhould give them Pla- 
„ with 5 Counſel ro the Citizens, viz. That they would 
wou h ade Self- Intereſt: Or, if they can't be perſwaded 
he Achat, to be ſatisfied with an equal Diviſion. And 
„ he s is the way to lay a good and laſting Foundation 
pieces Love and Peace betwixt them. Beſides that, 
ey hal may have the Ad vantage of naming eminent In- 
nces. Such was that of Pi:2acyr, who being ask- 
Lof the Lydia King, what Eſtate he had, an- 
ered, he might have as much more as he was 
cceſs owner of, if he pleaſed, his Brother being Dead. 
ſome · ¶ t fince that not only in the affluence or want of 
Meam ches, he that has a large ſhare is liable to more En- 
from and Trouble, than he that has leſs; but general- 
ir jules Plato ſays, in all inequality there is inquietude 
irriage d Diſturbance, and in the contrary a during conſi- 
raiſel We ; ſo a Diſparity among Brethren tends dange- 
t Adi NMully roDiſcord But for them to be equal in all Re- 
0! D $ \peQts, 
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ſpects, Igrant 'tis impoſſible. For what thro" the dif F it pe 
ference that Natuie made immediately bet uin very 
them at the firſt, and what through the following ne co 
Contingencies of their Lives, it comes to payſite 
that they contract an Envy and Hatred again Vothe 
one another, and ſuch abominable Humours, range 
render them the Plagues not only of their privau e, 
Families, but even of Common-wealths. And thi 
indeed is a Diſeaſe, which it were well if it cured 
but if that fails, it is neceſſary to avoid. I woul! 
333 that Brother therefore that excels his Fe 
ows inany Accompliſhments, in thoſe very thing 
to communicate and impart to them the utmo! 
he can, that they may ſhine in his Honour, an 
fourjſh with his Intereſt. For Inſtance, if he 
a gocd Orator, to. endeavour to make that Facu!t 
theirs, accounting it never the leſs for being in 
panned. And Care ought to be taken, that all th 
indneſs be not followed with a faftidious Pride 
but rather with ſuch a becoming Condeſcention ani 
Familiarity, as may ſecure his Worth from Eny 
and by his own Equanimity and ſweet Diſpoſitia 
as far as is poſſible, make up the inequality 4 
their Fortunes. Lucullus was a fair Preſident f 
this, who refuſed. the Honour of Magiſtracy « 
purpoſe ro give way to his younger Brother, co 
tentedly waiting for the expiration of his Ven 
Pollux choſe rather to be half a Deity with 
Brother, than a Deity by himſelf, and therefore 
debaſe himſelf into a ſh: xe of Morality, that! 
might raiſe his Brother as much above it. 10 
then are a. happy. Man, one would think, that d 
oblige your Brother at a cheaper Rare, illuſtn 
kim with the Honour of your Virtues, and mi 
him great like . ſelf, without any Damage 
Derogation. Thus Plato made his Brothers fame 
by mentioning them in the choiceſt of his 50G 
wiz. Glauco and Aadimantis in that concerning !! 
Common- wealth, and Antipho his youngeſt Brot 
in his Parmenides. Beſides, as there is difference 


the Natures and. Fortunes of Brothers; ſo ncit'M 
; 


he dif Pit poſſible that the one ſhould excel the other in | 
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ne common Matter, 
ite contrary Faculties. No one ever ſaw two 
others, by the ſame Father and Mother, ſo 
Frangely diſtinguiſhed, that whereas the one was a 


eſe. But however, the vile 
hings have ſome proportion of Good, or natural. 
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ery particular Thing. The Elements exiſt out of 
et they are qualified with 


nick, and withal a wiſe Man, a comely, pleaſant, 
beral, eminent, wealthy, eloquent, ſtudious, cour- 
ous Man; the other was = contrary to all 

„the moſt deſpicable 


diſpoſition to it. 


Thus amongſt hated Therns, and prickly Briers,. 
Fragrant Violet retires. 


| Now therefore, he who has the Eminency in o- 
her Things 5 


yet if he do not hinder nor ſtifle the 
redit of what is laudable in his Brother, like anAm- 
tious Antagonilt, that graſps at all the Applauſe; 
t if he rather yield to him, and declare that in 
any things he excels him ; by this Means he takes 


Wray all Occaſion of Envy, which being as com- 


ſtible Matter to Fire, muſt needs die without it. 
r rather he prevents the very Beginnings, and ſuf- 
rs it not ſo much as to kindle betwixt them. But 
, who where he knows himſelf far ſuperior to his 
rother, calls for his Help and Advice, whether it 


in the Buſineſs of a Rhetorician, a Magiſtrare, . 


a Friend; in a Word, he that neglects or leaves 
m out inno honourable Imployment or Concern, 
t joyns him with himſelf in all honourable and 


worthy Actions, imploys him when Preſent, waits 


r him when Abſent, and makes the World rake 


Wot ice, that he is as fir for Buſineſs as himſelf, 
Wt of a more Modeſt and yielding Diſpoſition ; all 
Dis while he has done himſelf no t 
Wavely advanced his Brother. And this is theAdvice 
Wc would offer to the excelling Brother. The ©. 


/rong, ard 


er mould conſider, that as his Brother excels him 
Wealth; Learning, Eſteem, he muſt expe® ro 


me behind not him only but Militons more; 
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Who live oth Off:ſprings of the ſpatious Earth. 


But if he Envies all that are ſo Happy, or amom 
all che reſt, repines at his own Brother's Felicity; 
his malicious Temper ſpeaks him one of the mot 
Wretched. Creatures in the World. Wherefore as NM 
tellus s Opinion was, that the Remans were bound il 
thank the Gods, that Scipio, being fuch a brave Man 
was not born in another City; fo he who aſpiraſ 
after great Things, if he mils of his Deſigns fo 
himſelf, can do no leſs than entitle his Brother u 
his beſt Wiſhes. But ſome are ſo unlucky in eh; 
mating of Virtuous and Worthy Actions, tha 
whereas they are over joy d to fee their Friends gro 
in Eſteem, and are not a little Proud of entertaia 
ing Perſons of Honour or great Opulency ; thei 
Brother's Worth and Eminency is, in the meu 
time, lookt upon with a jealous Eye, as though i 
threaten'd to Cloud andFEclipſe the Splendor of thei 
Condition. How do they exalt themſelves at ti 
Memory of ſome proſperous Exploits of their Hr 
ther, or the wiſe Conduct of their Great-Grand-F: 
ther; by all which they are nothing advantaged 
But again, how are they daunted and diſpirit 
to ſee a Brother preferr'd to Inheritances, Dig 
ties, or honourable Marriage? But we ſhould nd 
— * one. We ought not at leaſt wiſe to tu 
our Malice and.Rancour, out of the Family, agau hat w. 
worſe Objects, in imitation of thoſe who caſe ti 
City of Sedition, by employing the Perſons again 

the Common Enemy. x 


Trojans I baue, and Friends ; you, what I hate, 
Grecians Yo envy and to emulate, 


| rt 
Brothers ſhould not be like the Scales of a Ballan'Wihoſe v 
the one x iſing upon the other's ſinking ; but rat n: By 
like Numbers ia Arithmetick, the lefler and gie one: 


er mutually helping and improving each othe 
For chat Finger, which is not active in writing 
touching Muſical Inſtruments, is not inferiou! 
thoſe that can do both : But they all move and n 


i 
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; vell one as another, and are aſſiſtant to each o- 
9 her, which makes the inequality among them ſeem 
nong geſigned by Nature, when the greateſt cannot be 
city; N ichout the help of the leaſt, that is placed in 
mol pppoſition to it. Thus Craterus and Peri laus, both 
as N Prothers to Kings, Anti gonus, and Caſander betook 


ind eu hemſelves, the one to managing of Military, the 
Man ther of his Domeſtick Affairs. On the other 
ſpireſ land, the Ant locians, the Seleucians, Grypians, and 
is fu c yꝛicem ant, diſdaining any meaner things than Pur- 


er u dle and Diadems, brought a great deal of Trouble 


eſti nd Miſchief upon one another, and made Greece 
„ tht ſelf Miſerable with their Quarrels. Bur, in re- 
5 gronß gard that Men of Ambitious Inclinations will be 
ertau pt to envy thoſe who have got the ſtart of them 

the in Honour, I judge it moſt convenient for Bro- 


meuf hers to take different Methods in purſuit of it, 
wgh {Father than to vex and emulate one another in the 
f theif ame Way. The Beaſts differ about that which 
at t hey all take to be their Nouriſhment. And Wreſt- 
eir E ers are therefore Antagoniſts, becauſe they ſtrive 
nd-Fi the ſame Game. But thoſe that pretend to dif- 
raged erent Games, are the greateſt Friends, and ready 
pirite go take one anothers Parts with the utmoſt of their 


ig 
uld nag; 
to tun 
„again 
eaſc ll 


again g 


kill and Power. So the two Sons of Yyndarus, Ca- 
r and Pollux carried the Day, Polux at Cuffs, and 
er at Racing. Thus Homer brings in the Trejan 
at was expert in the Bow, his Brother marching 
the Head of the heavy-arm'd Foot. 


Protected over with a glittering Shield. 
amongſt thoſe who are concerned in the Com- 


Þ100-wealth, a General of an Army does not much 
bY the Sophiſter, nor amongſt the Phyſicians, 


Hate, 


allant {noſe who preſcribe Rules for Diet, the Chirurge. 
n rache: But they mutually aid and aſſert the Credit 


1d great one another. But, far Brothers ro ſtudy to be 
h otbeſf eminent in the ſame Art and Faculty, is all one, a- 
ritingRongſt ill Men, as if Riyal Lovers, Courting one 
-riour ad the ſame Miſtreſs, ſhould both ſtrive to gain 
ande greateſt Intereſt in her Affactions. Thoſe in. 
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deed that travel different Ways can probably do fl 


one another but little good. But thoſe, who carry 
on quite different Deſigns, and take ſeveral Me. 


thods in their Converſations, they avoid Envy, and e ha 
many times do one another a Kindneſs. As D. mon 
moſt henes and Chares, and again, Eſchines, Eubulry, verio 
Hyperides and Leg henes, the one treating the Peo ¶ ment 
ple with their Diſcourſes and Writings, the other pre 
aſſiſting them by Action and Conduct. Therefore, be va 
where the Diſpoſition of Brothers is ſuch, that eſto) 
they can't agree in proſecuting the ſame Methods bo ſe 
of becoming great, it is convenient that one of them ¶ co Ef 
ſhould ſo command himſelf as to aſſume the mot ligh 
different Inclinations and Deſigns from his Bro them 
ther, that if they both aim at Honour, they may Make « 
ſerve their Ambition by different means, and that WY gun 
they may chearfully Congratulate each other the 3 
ſucceſs of his Deſtgns, and ſo enjoy at once their tarry 
Honour and themſelves. But, beſides this, they 


muſt beware of the Suggeſtions of Kindred, Ser. 
vants and Women, they may work much in 4 
Vain-glorious Mind. Your Brother, ſay they, i; 
the great Man of Action, whom the People ho- 
nour and admire, But no Body comes near or re- 

rds you. Now a Man that well underſtood him. 


ſelf would Anſwer, I have indeed a Brother tha 


is a plauſible Man in the World, and the greateſ 
part of his Honour I have a right to. For Socrats 


ſaid, that he would rather have Darius for hs 


Friend than Daricus. But to a prudent and ingeniou! 
Brother, twould be as great a ſatisſaction to ſe 
his Brother an excellent Orator, a Perſon of great 
Wealth or Authority, as if he had. been any « 
all theſe himfelf. And thus eſpecially, may that 
Trouble and Diſcontent, that ariſes from the 
great odds that are berwixt Brethren, be mitigr 
red. But there are other Differences that happens 
mongſt ill- inſtructed Brothers, in reſpe& of thei 
Age. For, whilſt the Elder juſtly Claim the pf. 
vilege of. Pre-eminence and Authorit 


Younger, they become troubleſome an uneaſe' 


over the 
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chem And the Younger growing pert and refra- 


t is that the Younger looking upon themſelves to 


tory begin to ſlight and contema the Elder. Hence 
1 hated and curbed, decline and ſtomach their Ad- 


monitions. The Elder again, being fond of Su- 
eeriority, are jealous of their Brothers Advance- 


ment, as though it tended to leſſen them. There. 
re, as we judge of a Kindneſs, that it ought to 


be valued more by the party obliged than him who 


eſtows it; ſo, if the Elder would be perſuaded 
: ſet leſs by his Seniority, and the Younger 


to Eſteem it more, there would be no ſupercillious 


Slighting, and Contemptuous Carriage betwixt 
them. Burt, in regard it is fitting the Elder ſhould 


? 


take care of them, lead and inſtruct them, and the 
pops reſpe&, obſerve and follow them; ir is 


ikewiſe convenient that the Elder's care ſhould 


Earry more of Familiarity.in it, and that he act 


more by Perſuaſion than Command, being rea- 
dier ro expreſs much Satisfaction, and to applaud 

is Brother when he does well, than to reprove 
and chaſtiſe him for his Faults. Now the Voun- 
per's imitation. ſhould be free from ſuch thing as 
angry Striving. For unprejudiced Endeavours in 
following another. ſpeak the eſteem of a Friend 
ad Admirer, the other the envy of an Antagoniſt. 
hence it is that rhoſe, who out of love to Vir- 
e, deſire to be like their Brother, are beloved, 
ut thoſe again who out of a ſtomaching Am- 
dition, contend to be equal with them, meet with 
anſwerable Uſage. . But above all other reſpe&s 
ue from the Younger to the Elder, that of ob- 
ſervance is moſt commendable, and occalions the 
eturn of a ſtrong Affection and equal Regard. Such 
Fas the obſequious Behaviour of Cato to his El- 
er Brother Capio all along from their Childhood, 
that when they. came to-be Men, he was ſo much 
vercome with his humble and excellent Diſpo- 
#t10n, that his meek Silence, and attentive Obe- 
Nence begot in him ſuch aReverence towards him, 


at he neither ſpake nor did any thing material 


witheur 
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without him. It is recorded, that when Capo had 
ſealed ſome-writing of — 4 gn and his Bro. 
ther coming in was againſt it, he called for the 
Writing and took off his Seal, without ſo much ; 
as asking Cato why he did ſuſpe& the Teſtimony, Wh: 
The Reverence that Epicurus's Brothers ſhew'd him 
was likewiſe remarkable, that when his Affectio. 
nate Care merited for them, who, as in other 
Things, ſo eſpecially were they influenc'd by him 
in the way of his Philoſophy, that they begun 
betimes to entertain a high Opinion of his Acconr 
pliſhments, and to declare that there was never 
a wiſer Man heard of than Epicurw. If they erred, 
yet we may here obſerve the obliging behaviou 
of Epicurus, and the return of their paſſionate Re. 
ſpects to him. Ard amongſt later Philoſopher 
Apollonius the Peripatetick convinced him that laid 
onour was incommunicable ; by raiſing his youn' 8 
ger Brother Serien to a higher degree of Eminen. 
cy than himſelf, Amongſt all the good Thing 
I am bound to Fortune for, 1 have that of ii 
kind and affectionate Brother 7imen, which can't 
be unknown to any who have converſed with me, 
and eſpecially thoſe. of my one Family. Ther 
are yet other Diſturbances that Brothers near the 
ſame Age ought to be warned of; they arc bu 
ſmall indeed at preſent, but they are frequent and 
leave a laſting Grudge, ſuch as makes them ready if 
upon all, Occaſions, to fret and exaſperate one ano i 
ther, and conclude at laſt in implacable Hatre 
and Malice. For, having once begun to fall out iſe 
in their Sports, and to differ about little Things Wl 
viz. the feeding and fighting of Cocks and other 
Fowl, the Exerciſes © Children, the hunting d 
Dogs, the racing of Horſes; it comes to pals thit uri 
they have no Government of themſelves in great. 
er Matters, nor the power to reſtrain a proud 
and contentious Humour. So the great Men + 
mong the Grec/ans, in our time, diſagreeing abou With 
the Buſineſs of Players and Muſicians, afterwarl 
| about the Bath in Edezſu, and again about Roon! F 
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3 Entertainment, from contending and oppoſing 


had 
Bro. ne another about Places, cutting and turning 
the N Water. courſes, they were grown ſo tierce and mad 
wuch N gainſt one another, that they were diſpolleſs'd 
ony. r all their Goods by a Tyrant, reduced to ex- 
him eam Poverty, and put to very hard Shifts. In 
cio Word, ſo miſerably alter'd from themſelves, that 
ther {Where was nothing of the ſame, but their invete- 
him ¶ Inte hatred remaining in them. Wherefore there 
egun no ſmall care to be taken by Brothers in — 
com Whheir Paſſions, and preventing Quarrels about ſmal 


1eVer Watters ; yielding rather for Peace ſake, and ta- 
ried, WHng greater Pleaſure in indulging them, croſ- 
viout Wing and conquering one anothers Humours. For 
e Re. Ne Ancients | accounted the Cadmean Victory no 
pher: W@herwiſe than the worſt and baſeſt of Victories 


t lad nong the Brothers at Thebes, Bur you will ſay, 
youn' e their not ſome things wherein Men of mild 
1nen- d quiet Diſpoſitions may have occaſion to diſ- 
hinge t from others? There are doubtleſs, but then 
of ey muſt take care that the main Difference be be- 
cant irt the things themſelves, and that their Paſſions 
ch me, not too much concerned. But they muſt ra- 
T here her have a regard to Juſtice, and as. ſoon as 
r tht Ney have refer'd the Controverſie to Arbitriment, 
e but Wimediately to diſcharge their Thoughts of it, 
nt and r fear too much ruminating leave a deep'm- 
read) eſſion of it in the Mind, and render it hard to 
ie ano forgotten. The Pythagorians were imitable for 
Hatred s, who though no nearer related then by meer 
mon Diſcipline and Education, if at any time 
Thing a Paſſion, they broke out into opprobrious. 
| other Wnguage before the Sun ſer, gave one another 
ting dd ir Hands, and with them a Diſcharge from all 
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15 
als tha WWuries, and ſo with a mutual Salutation conclu- A 
| real We Friends. For as a Fever attended an infla- 14 
, proud Wd Sore, threatens no great danger to the Body, 


Men * Wt if the Sore being heal'd, the Fever ſtays, it 
p be Wears then to be a Diſtemper, and to have ſome 
era" per Cauſe ; ſo when among Brothers upon the 
Roor * of a Difference, all Diſcord ceaſes betwixr 


them, 


* 
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them, it is an Argument that the Cauſe lay in tir! 
Matter of Difference only; but if the Diſcord 
ſurvive the deciſion of the Controverſie, it is plain i 
that the pretended matter ſerved only for a fall: e 
« Gar, drawn over on purpoſe to hide the Cauſe of 


an incurable Wound. It is worth the while «i PE 
preſent to heat an Account of a Diſpute between "ag 
two foreign Brothers, not concerning a little patch ind. 

of Land, nor a few Servants, or Cattle, buff "ac 
no leſs then the Kingdom of Pera. When Dari» ge 
was dead, ſome were for &4riamenes's ſucceedin! me 
to the Crown as being eldeſt Son, others were fer ffecti 
Xerxes, who was born to Darius of Atoſſa ti . wo 
Daughter of Cyrus, in the time of his Reign ove e Kir 
Pape. Ariamenes therefore went to Media inn Lk 
hoſtile Poſture, but very peaceably to hear tl ranc 
matter determin d. Xerxes being there, uſed th e Gal 
Majeſty and Power of a King. But when his Bro 2 
ther was come, he laid down his Crown and othe my 
Royal Ornaments, went and meet ing greeted hin derſt 
And having ſent him Preſents, gave a 29 eo M 
his Servants to deliver them with theſe i =_— 
With theſe Preſents your. Brother Xerxes expre . 
the Honour he has for you, and if by the Judgment 
and Suffrage of the Perſians I be declared King 1 off 
place you next to my ſelf. Ariamenes replied, I acc 5 Subj 
your Gifts, but preſume the Kingdom of Perſia 95 Wives u 
my Right. Yer for all my younger Brethren I ger 1. 
have an Honour, and for Xerxer in the firſt Plat Wt ame 
The Day of determining who ſhould Reign bein dity 

come, the Perſians made Artabons Brother to Dari Way of 
Judge. Xerxes excepting againſt him, confiding bio Way er 
in the Multitude. His Mother Atoſſa re proved vn by tho 
ſaying, Why Son, are you ſo ſhy of Artabanu "IS an u 
Uncle, andone of the beſt Men amongſt the Pope * 
And why ſhould you dread the Tryal, where | om 
worſt you can fear is to be next the Throne, | thas 

to be called the King of Perſia's Brother? . nor 
length ſubmitting, after ſome Debate mo ucated 
adjudged the Kingdom to Xerxes. Ariamenes pre ture h 


ly ſtarted up, and went and ſhew'd Obeiſance! 
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and Patience upon us in vain and to no purpoſe; 
we have certainly. the greateſt Reaſon to exercik 


them towards our intimate Friends and Kindred. 
Now the Acknowledgments of the Offender and 
the begging Pardon for the Crime expreſſes a kind 
and amicable Nature no leſs, than the remitting 
of it. Wherefore it is not for us to ſlight the An. 
ger of thoſe, whom we have incenſed through our 

olly, neither ſhould they be ſo implacable as to 


refuſe an humble Submiſſion ; but rather, when 


we have done the Wrong, we ſhould endeavour to 
revent a Diſtaſte by the earlieſt and humbleſt Ac. 
owledgments and Impetrations of Pardon, and 
where we have received any, to be as ready and 
free in the forgiving of it. Euclides, Socrates's Au. 
ditor, was famous in the Schools for his mild Re 
turn to his raving Brother, whom hearing belloy 
out Threats againſt him after this manner; Let mt 

periſh if I be not revenged on you, he anſwered 
And me periſh, if I dont prevail with you to de. 
fiſt from this Paſſion, and that we may be as goo! 
Friends as ever we were. This Euclides ſpake; 
but what King Ewmenes did was an A& of Mees 
neſs ſeldom to be paralell'd, but never yet out 
done. For Perſeus King of Macedon, being his gre! 
Enemy, had engaged ſome Perſons to attempt tt: 
killing him. In order to which barbarous Fat 
they lay in wait for him at Delphos, and when the 
percieved him going from the Sea toward the 0. 
racle, came behind him, and ſet upon him witl 

reat Stones, wounding him in the Head ani 
Neck, "rill recling with his Hurt, he fell down, 
and was ſuppoſed dead. The Rumour of this Att: 
on diſperſed every way, and ſome Friends and ver 
vants of his coming to Pergamus, who were the! 
mazed SpeRators of the ſuppoſed Murder, brougit 
the News. Whereupon Attalus, Eumenes's edt! 


Brother, a well-temper'd Man, and one that bail 


ſhew d the greateſt Affections and Reſpects to by 
Brother, was prochkim'd King, and not only * 


ſum'd the Crown, but married his deceaſed 10 
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Iumonly called a Syncreti ſin. 


Tie Grounds, overthrow al 
Tendſhip; Enemies to both Parties, but eſpeci- 
Wy vent upon the ruining of him, whoſe Weak- 
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,.Fther's Queen Stratonica. But Intelligence coming 

A while after that Eumenes was alive, and coming 
zome, he preſently laid aſide the Crown, and put- 
ing on his uſual Habiliments, went with the 


eſt of the Guard to meet and attend him. Eume. 


vr recieved him with the moſt affectionate Em- 


race; ſaluted the Queen with honourable Reſ- 


ects and much Endearment. And not long after at 
is Death, he was ſo free from Paſſion or Jealouſy 


2ainſt his Brother, that he bequeathed to him 
oth his Crown and his Queen. 
t:alus ro his Brother's Kindneſs was ingenuous 
d very remarkable : For, after his Brother's 


death, he took no Care to advance his own Chil- 


ren, though he had many, but provided eſpeci- 
Ily for the Education of Eumenefs Son, and 
hen he came to Age, placed the Crown upon his 


Lead, and ſaluted him with the Title of King. 


ut Cambyſes being diſturbed only with a Dream, 
dat his Brother was like to reign over Aſia, 
ithout any Enquiry after farther Evidence or 
round for his Jealouſy, cauſed him to be put 

Death. Whereupon the Succeſſion went 


Wt of Cyrus's Family into the Line of Darius. 
ne who underſtood himſelf better than to fear the 
Pmmunicating his Affairs not only to his Brothers 


t his Friends. Again this Rule is to be ob- 


grved, that whenever any Difference happens be- 
int Brothers, during the time of Strangeneſs, 
Wpecially, they hold a Correſpondence with one a- 
Others Friends, bur by all 


eans avoid their E- 
mies. The Cretians are herein very obſervable, 


tho wy accuſtomed to frequent Skirmiſhes and 
Ights, aſſoon as they were over, were reconciled 

d went together. And that was it which they 
For there are ſome 
aters running among incontiguous and 
Familiarity and 


Bo like 


u expoſes him moſt to Danger. For every ſin- 
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cere ſubſtantial Friend joyns in Aſſection with on: 
that approves himſelf fuch to him. And you ſhi 
obſerve on the other Hand, the moſt inveterg: 
and pernicious Enemy to contibute the Poiſon 
bis II- nature, andto heighten the Paſſion of an An 
gry Brother. Therefore as the Cat, in Ey p, ou 
of pretended kindneſs asked the ſick Hen hoy 
the did, ſhe anſwering, the better if you were fur. 
ther off; after the ſame manner one would anſue 
an Incendiary, that throws in Words to bree! 
Diſcord, and to that End pries into T hings that ar 
not to be ſpoken of; thus, I ſay, ſuch a one woul! 
be anſwered, I have no Controverſie with nj 
Brother nor he with me, and therefore thy 
we may not, we are reſolved to hearken n 
no ſuch Scophants as you are. I can 


underſtand why, ſeeing it is commonly hell 


convenient for thoſe who have tender Eyes an 
a weak Sight to ſhun thoſe Objects that are apt n 
make a ſtrong Reflection; the Rule ſhould 10 
hold good in Morals; and thoſe whom we wou 
imagine Sick of the Trouble of fraternal Quarrt 
and Contentions, ſhould rather ſeem to take Pls 
{ure in them, whilſt they voluntarily meet ti 
Vexation. How much more a prudential Court 
would they take in avoiding their Enemies an 
rather converſing with their Relations ani 
Friends, where they may diſcover their Gti 
vance. But ſome are of that ſcupulous Opinio! 
that Brothers walking together muſt not ſu 
fer a Stone to lie in the Way betwixt then 
But they are very much concerned if a Dog ha} 
pen to run betwixt them; and many ſuch thiq 
being look'd upon as ominous, di ſcompoſe a 
terrifie them, Whereas none of them all an 
way tends to the breaking of Friendſhip or it 
cauſing of Diſſention; but that which they #" 
leaſt aware of, Men of ſnarling Diſpoſitions, i: 
Detractors, and Inſtigators of Miſchief, theſe whi 


they improvidently admit into their cog 1 
ef 
fa 


the Things that do them the greateſt hurt. 
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ore this Diſcourſe ſuggeſting one thing after an 
ther, Theophraſtus ſpoke well, if there ought to 
e all things common amongſt Friends, why thould 
Pot the beſt of thoſe things, their Friends them. 
-lves be communicated ? And this is Advice that 
an't be too ſoon tender'd to Brethren, for their 
parate Acquaintance and Converſation conduces 
> the eſtranging them from one another. For 
oſe who affect divers Friends will be apt to 
elight in them ſo much as to emulate them, 
nd will therefore be eaſily drawn and perſua- 
ed by them; for Friendſhips have their diſtin” 
ive Marks and Manners, and there is no grea- 
er Argument of a different Genius and Diſpo- 
tion, than the choice of different Friends. 
Wherefore neither the common T able, nor the 
mmon Recreations, nor any other fort of In- 
macy comprehends ſo much of Amity betwixt 
Piothers, as to be united in their Intereſt, and 
d have the ſame common Friends and Enemies; 
dr ordinary Friendſhip ſuffers neither Calumnies 
or Claſhings, but if there be any Anger or Diſ- 
ontent, honeſt and impartial Friends make an 
d of it, For as Tin unites and folders up bro- 
en Braſs, being put to the ends and attemper'd 
© the nature of the broken Pieces; ſo it is the 
Wart of a Friend betwixt two Brothers, to ſute 
d accommodate himſelf to the Humours of 
pth, that he may confirm and ſecure their 
riendſhip. But thoſe of different and uncom- 
lying Tempers are like improper Notes in Mu- 
., that ſerve only to ſpoil the Conſort, and of- 
end the Ear with a harſh Noiſe. Tis a queſtion 


Perefore whether Heſod was in the right or no 
When he ſaid, 


Let not thy Friend become thy Brother's Peer. 


For one of an even Behaviour, that freely com- 
unicates himſelf berween both, his Intereſt in 
ch may contract a firm and happy Tye and En- 
ement of Love between Brothers. But Hefod ir 
| 1 ſeems 


96 Of Protherly Love. | 
ſeems, ſpoke of thoſe he ſuſpected, wiz. the gren ſﬀſhylici: 
eſt Part, and the worſt ſort of Friends, Men of e his! 
vious and. ſelfiſh Deſigns. Such Friends he is win © 
who avoids, though in the mean time he divid 1 e hig 
his Kindneſs equally between a true Friend and; fe. 
Brother. With this Reſerve always, that the Bro" g5, 
ther have the Preference to Magiſtracy, the Mn. I 
nagement of publick Affairs; that he have th d fue 
greater Reſpe& ſhewn him in Invitations, and i ate 
contracting Acquaintance with great Perſons; ani") co 
in any thing that looks Honourable and Great ir Reco 
the Eyes of the People, that the Preheminence M ubled 
rom to Nature; for in theſe Inſtances to prefer! the V 
riend, does him not fo much Credit, as that ba: him 
and unworthy Action of leſſening and flighting 1: wit! 
Brother does the vilifying Brother Diſgrace, bs t! 
ſeveral have given their Opinions in this Thi Ste 
That of Menander is very well, ectior 


NRater 
Kindneſs contemn'd inflames the friendly Heart Wir! k is 
With rougher Taſſon. | 


Igent 
Which may remind Brothers to preſerve a tu ir you 
der Regard to one another, and not to preſum WWF, they 
that Nature will overcome all their Slights ant 7 a 
Diſdain. A Horſe naturally loves a Man, and ir Parc 
Dog his Maſter, but, if they are neglected in wd anc 
is fitting and neceſlary for them, they will ggg coul 
ſtrange and unmanageable. The Body that is ſo he. 
timately united to the Soul, if the Soul ſuſpendi Deb: 
care ful Influence from it, twill not be forward u Parer 
aſſiſt ir in its Operations, it may rather ſpoil were 
croſs them. Now as the Kind Regards of B- Uncl, 
ther to Brother are highly commendable, ſo mij but 
they be expreſs'd to the greater Advantage, whWFrcupo, 
he confines them not wholly to his Perſon, bu Shar 
pays them as Occaſion ſerves, rather by reflecta er of b 
wiz, to his Kindred, and fuch as retain to bn df Plat 
When he maintains a kind and complaiſant H ructed 
mour amidſt all Contingencies, when he obligt WP utted 
the ſervile Part of the Family with a courr:wln h he 
and affable Carriage, when he is grateful to *M K 15 


PB 
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ear Wylician and good Friends, for the ſafe Recovery 
his Brother, and is ready to go upon any Expe- 
Wtion or Service for him. Again, that he have 
e higheſt Eſteem and Honour for his Brother's 
Wife. That he ſadly repent and condole her Suf- 
Wrings, and equally endeavour to mitigate her Pal. 
Wn. If ſhe have a little offended, to intercede 
d ſue for her Peace. And if there have been any 
vate Difference between himſelf and his Bro- 
er, to make his Complaint before her in order to 
& Reconcilement. Bur eſpecially to be much 
Publed at his ſingle ſtate, or if he be Married, 
the Want of Children. If not Married, to fol- 
him with Arguments and Perſuaſions, to teaze 
with Rebukes and Reproaches, and to do every 


[Wal State, When he has Children, to expreſs his 

tection and Reſpects to them both with the 
Water Ardency. To love the Children equally 
Ich his own, but to be more favourable and in- 
gent to them, leſt having committed ſome of 
ir youthful Faults, for fear of their Parents An- 
they run away, and contract naughty Acquain- 

ce; and that therefore, when they come into 
r Parents Preſence, they may there meet with 
Wd and tender Admonitions, the beſt Refuge 
could have eſcaped to. So Plato reclaim'd his 
Ne hew Speuſippus, that was far gone in Idleneſs 
W Debauchery; the young Man, impatient of 
ard u Parents Reprehenſions, ran away from them, 
11 ane were more impatient of his Extravagancies 
F Bie- Uncle expreſſed nothing of Diſturbance at ali 
ſo mij but continued calm and free from Paſſion; 
, who reupon Speuſippus was ſeized with an extraordi- 
on, buff Shame, and from that Time became an Ad- 
lecti er of both his Uncle and his Philoſophy. Ma- 
-o hin Pf Plato's Friends blamed him that he had not 
nt He ructed the Youth; he made Anſwer, that he 
obligs ulted him by his Life and Converſation, from 
urteru ch he might learn, if he pleaſed, the Diffe- 
1 co (hl © derwixt ill and — Actions. The Fa- 
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98 Of Brotherly Love. 
ther of Alevas the Theſſalian looking upon his Nit 1 
to be of a fierce and injurious Nature, kept hae is « 
under with a great deal of Severity, but his Uns Brot 
received him with as great Kindnets. When then z on, in 
fore the Theſſalians ſent ſome Beans to the Orad r Sift 


at Delphos, to enquire by them who ſhould be thi, and 
King, his Uncle ſtole in one Bean privately in MPeities, 
Name of Alewvas; the Prieſteſs anſwered from e Feſt 
Oracle, that Alevas ſhould be King. His Fate ra 
being ſurprized, averr'd that there was never if g th 
Bean thrown in for Alevas, that he knew of; ſters 


laſt all concluded that ſome Miltake was comni: 
ted in putting down the Names, whereupon the 
ſent again to enquire of the Oracle. The PH; 
ſteſs confirming her firſt Words, anſwered, | 


I ſay ( that you no farther troubl2 me) 
The ruday Youth Son to Archidice. 


Thus Alevas was by the Oracle, thro” bis Us 
cle's kind Policy, declared King, by which mem 


he ſurmounted all his Anceſtors, and advanced hi OL 
Family into a ſplendid Condition. For 'tis Pn lat 
dence in a Brother, when he beholds with Joy fall Si, 
brave and worthy Actions of his Nephews, g] I ws 
ing great and honourable by their own DcſenWciery, * 
to prompt and encourage them on by Congratu and e 
tion and Applauſe. For to praiſe his own Son m by the 
be abſurd and offenſive, but to commend the go hot IL 


Actions of a Brother's Son, is an excellent Thię nd for 
and that which proceeds from no ſelf.- Inte 
nor any other Principle, but a true Venerartiont Wu be ſc 
Vertue. Now the very Name of Brother. (and v 
ph, one that comes out of the ſame Womb) in 
mates that mutual Beneficence and Friend Du wilt! 
that ought to be between them; beſides, that able to 
have a Preſident from thoſe that are of a ſublin ending 
Make and Nature than our felves. Hercules, 
was the Father of Sixty eight Sons, had a Broti'l 
Son that was as dear to him as any of his o 
and even to this time Hercules and his Nephev / 


aus have in many Places one common Alta! "nl 


Of Brotherly Leve. 


da ixt them, and (hare in the ſame Adorations. 


hin : e is called literally Hercules's Aſſiſtant, but when 
nes Brother 7phiclus was {lain in a Battle at Lacedæ- 
eu in a Paſſion he left Peloponneſus, and Leucothea, 
rar Siſter being dead, took the Infant, nurſed him 
the, and conſecrated him with her ſelf among the 
1 thiWFcities, from whence the Roman Matrons, upon 
te Feſtivals of Leucothea (whom they call alſo 


athena) have a Cuſtom, inſtead of their own, du- 


ver Ing the Time of the Feſtival, to nurſe their 
f; ters Children. 
[UIMI 


| the) 
I SWheretore the Pythian Prieſteſs now 
ceaſes to deliver her Oracles in Verſe. 


E12/0ated from the GREEK by John Phili PS, 


s Ui Gent. 

meas 

ed l OU ſpun out the Night, Philinus, till it was 
ae late, or rather early, in giving the Strangers 
oy fall Sight of all the Conſecrated Raricies; ſo 
groe ewas quite tir'd with waiting longer for your 
(cr iety. Therefore we walked {lowly along, talk- 
ratu and diſcourſing, O Baſilocles, ſowing and reap- 


on mi by the way, like Spartans in Fight, ſuch ſharp 


1c ge hot Diſputes as offer'd themſelves, and bloſ- 
Thier forth upon the way. Shall we then, Baſilo- 
nere call ſome of thoſe that were preſent, or wilt 
tion u be ſo kind to tell us what were the Diſcour- 
(end who were the Diſputants? Ph/1inw 

) i er, Baſ/ocles, muſt be my Buſineſs to do: For 
ende wilt hardly meet with any one elſe in the Ci- 
that able to ſerve thee; for we ſaw moſt of the reſt 


wblims 
2s, 
d roche! 
1s on 


W-nding with the Stranger up the Koricium Lycu- 
for this ſame Stranger is not only coverous 
Wiccing what may be ſecn, but wonderfully ci- 
k and genteel, and beſides a great Lover of Sci- 
hev and ſtudious to learn. Bur theſe are not the 
jar | Exerciſes which are O be admir'd in him: He 
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100 Why the Pythian Prieſteſs 
is a Perſon modeſt, yet facetious, ſmart and pry, 
dent in Diſpute, void of all Paſſion and Contumg. 
cies in his Anſwers; in ſhort, you will ſay of hin 
at firſt ſight, that he is the Son of a virtuous P. 
rent. For didſt thou not know Dicgenianns, a mot; 


excellent Perſon ? Baſil. I have not ſeen him ; 21 . 1 
linus, but many report ſeveral Things of the young 2 


Gentleman, much like what you lay. But, pra 

now, what was the Beginning of theſe Diſcouiſ 15 
uf on what Occaſion did they ariſe? Philin, Th: 
Interpreters of the Sacred Myſteries, acted with ward 
out any Regard to us, who detir'd 'em to contrat ra 
their Relation into as few Words as might be x 4 
and to paſs by the moſt Part of the Inſcriprions; 1 — 8 
but the Stranger was but indifferently taken wit, * 
the Form and Workmanſhip of the Statues, bein! * 
one, as it appear'd, who had already been a Sper 55 e 
tator of many rare Pieces of Curioſity. He ae * 
mir'd the beautiful Colour of the Braſs, not fa * 
and ruſty, but ſhinivg with a Tincture of An 0 bs 
What, ſaid he, was it any certain Mixture ant . . 


Compoſition of the Ancient Artiſts in Braſs? fe Bar Oy1 


Piſplay 


Corinthian Braſs receiv'd its Luſtre, not from AWE Ia: 

but by Chance, as when a Fire has devour'd ſn; ; 0 
Houſe, wherein there was both Gold and Sil hy . 
but of Braſs the greater Plenty; which being "i * ws 
rermix'd and melted into one Maſs, derives i 1s Pe 
Name from the Braſs, of which there was Herre m 
greater Quantity. Then 7heo interpoſing, but bl. a, 4 
ſaid he, have heard another more remarkable ee oth ſh 
ſon than this: As how an Artiſt in Braſs, ha Nuäde“ 
pening at Corinth, upon a Cheſt full of Gold, « ar "wa t 
fearing to have it divulg'd, cut the God n. . 5 
ſmall Pieces, and mix'd it by Degrees with Herr i 
Braſs, *till he found the more noble Metal & " ds r 
a more than uſual Luſtre to the baſer, and 1 
transform'd it, that be ſold at a great Rate as "a, 
unknown Mixture, that was highly admir'd fo ace o K E 
Beauty and Colour; but I believe both the one this © 
the other to be fabulous. What then, ſaid Dim to 11 
anus, do you believe to be the Cauſe of this e had we 


ordul 


j 
Y 7 
- 


Ceaſes her Oracles in Verſe. 101 


prdinary Colour in the Braſs ? To whom Theo, ſee. 


Ing, ſaid he, that of thoſe firſt and moſt natural 
lements, which are and ever will be, that is to 
Fay, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, there is none 
hat approaches ſo near the Nature of Braſs, or that 
p cloſely-environs it as Air alone, we have moſt 
Reaſon to believe that the Air occaſions it, and 
that from thence proceeds the Difference which it 
viſplays from other Metals, in regard they always 
enclos'd the one by the other; a thing commonly 
gotorious, e'en before Theogenes was born, as the Co- 
Hick Poet ſeems to intimate. 

| But would you know by what natural Quality, 


by what virtual Power, this ſame Air thus co- 
vors the Brafs, being, toucht and ſurrounded by 


it Yes, ſaid Diogen anus; and fo would I, dear 
Jon, reply'd the-worthy 7150. Firſt then let us 
Edcavour, altogether with Submiſſion to your 
pod Pleaſure; ſaid the firſt Propounder, to find 
Wt the Reaſon, wherefore of all Moiſtures, Oyl 
vers Braſs with Ruſt ? For it cannot be imagin'd, 


Pat Oyl of itſelf cauſes that Defilement, if when 
ſt laid on it were clean and pure. By no means, 
id the young Gentleman, in regard the Effect 

ems to proceed from another Cauſe; for the 

ut appears through the Oyl, which is thin, pure 

W tranſparent, whereas it is clouded by other 

Wore thick and muddy Liquors, and ſo is not a- 


We to ſhew it ſelf, Tis well ſaid, Son, reply'd 
We other, and truly; but hear however, and then 
Wnſider the Reaſon which Ariſtotle produces. I 
ready, return'd the young Gentleman. He ſays 
N, anſwer'd the other, that the Ruſt inſenſibly 
Petrates and dilates it ſelf through other Li- 
Þds; as being of Parts unequal, and of a thin 
Eltance, but that it grows to a Conſiſtency, and 
it were incorporated by the more ſolid Sub. 
Pee of the Oyl. Now if we could but ſuppoſe 
this might be done, we ſhould not want a 
m to lull this Doubt aſleep : To which, when 
lad made our Acknowledgment that he had 
ö E 3 ſpoken 
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ro2 iy the Pythian Prieſteſs ; 
ſpoken Truth, and beſought him to proceed; H This 
told us, that the Air of the City of Delphos beig beg: 
heavy, compatted, thick, and forcible, by reason In Ora 
of the Reflection and Reſiſtency of the adjaceniM ointed 
Mountains, and beſides that, ſharp and cutting, a have 
appears by the eager Stomachs and ſwift Dig. Meanne 
ſtion of the Inhabitants; that ſame keen and (ub Fhich 0 
tle Part of the Air fetches out of the Body th And ye 
groſſer and more Terreſtrial Parts of the Bra, Flom 1 
which afterwards, it ſtops and coagulates by in Heganc 
own Denſity, e'er it can get forth; by which mean 4 the 

the Ruſt abounding in Quantity, gives that pecu * he 
lar Grain and Luſtre to the Superficies : Whit igh De 
inductive Argcment, when we approv'd, the Stra * 
ger declar'd his Opinion, that there needed err 
more than one of thoſe Suppoſitions to cle Fre, as 
the Doubt; for, ſaid he, that Tenuiry or Sub ne 
ty ſeems to be, in ſome meaſure, contrary to thi nl de 
Thickneſs ſuppos'd to be in the Air, and then oh co 
fore there is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe it; for tu t Y< 
the Braſs, as it grows old, of it ſelf exhales Duty a 
fends forth that Ruſt, which afterwards, ben ““ an 
ſtop'd and fix*d by the Thickneſs of the Air, I: . 
comes apparent by reaſon of its Quantity. TM ect o 
Theo replying, and what hinders, ſaid he, but th A evil 

the ſame Thing may be thick and thin both t en Yo 
ther, like the Woofs of Silk or fine Linen? A 


which Homer, he avs 
Thin was the Stuff, tated tc 

Yer liquid Oyl ran o'er the tiſſu d Woof. ew the 
Intimating the extreme Fineneſs of the Textur =. the 
yet ſo cloſe woven, that it could not ſuffer e not 
to paſs through it. In like manner may we ma . 3 
uſe of the Subtilty of the Air, not only to 1c ne; me 
the Braſs, and fetch the Ruſt out of it; but * le tha 
to render the Colour more pleaſing and mo Wi 44 yo 
zure like, by intermixing Light and Splencul wag tio 
amidſt the blew. x " NS 


Th b the A 


Ceuſet her Oracles in Verſe. 103 


; This ſaid, after ſhort ſilence, the Doctors in ſto- 
y began again to cite certain Words of an anci- 
dn Oracle in Verſe, which, as it ſeem'd ro me, 
.Whointed at the Sovereignty of Agen King of Argos. 
have often wonder'd, ſaid Diogenianus, at the 
tleanneſs and ill-contriv'd Hobling of the Verſes, 
Which convey'd the ancient Oracles into the World: 
And yet Apollo is called the chief of the Muſes ;- 
om it therefore behov'd to take no leſs Care of 
. pegancy and Beauty in Stile and Language than 

che Voice, and Manner of Singing. Beſides, 
n r he muſt needs be thought to ſurpals, in a 
oor dich Degree, either Homer or Hie, in Poetic Skill. 
evertheleſs we find ſeveral of the Oracles lame 
d erroneous, as well in reference to the Mea- 
re, as to the Words. Upon which the Poet Se- 
, newly come from Athene, being then in Com- 
any, do you believe, ſaid he, that thoſe Verſes 


chen ere compos d by Apollo? Let us acknowledge 
u bat you alledge, that they come ſhort of the 
ul auty and Elegancy which adorn the Writings of 
ben ver and He; we will not make Uſe of 'em as 
ir. E amples of Neatneſs and Curiofity ; but let us 
I rrect our Judgment anticipated and foreſtalled 
ut evil Cuſtom. To whom Boerhus (the Perſon 

om you know lately gone over to the Camp of 
1? Q 


ieurus) have you not heard the Story of Parſon 
e Painter? Not I, reply'd Serapio. Tis worth 
our Attention, anſwer'd Boer hug. He having con- 
Facted to paint a Horſe wallowing upon his Back, 
Few the Horſe galloping at full ſpeed. At which 
When the Perſon that had agreed with him ſeem'd 
be not a little diſpleas'd, Pauſon fell a laugh- 
Ws, and turn'd the Picture upſide downward, by 
Which means the Poſture was quite altered; and the 
Worſe that ſeem'd to run before, lay tumbling now 
on the Ground. This frequently happens to 

Wopolitions, when they are once inverted; for 
ne will deny the Oracles to be Elegant, becauſe 
Wy come from Apollo; others will deny Apelo to 
the Author, becauſe of their rude and ſha pe- 
4 E 4 leſs 
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104 N the Pythian Prieſteſs 
leſs Compoſure. 


the homely Pythian Raptures. 


To whom Scrazio : We labour, Boer hus, ſaid he, 
under the diſtemper'd Senſes, both of Sight and 
Hearing, being accuſtomed through Nicenels an 
Delicacy to eſteem and call that Elegant which 
moſt Delights, and perhaps we may find faul 
becauſe ſhe does 
not warble ſo charmingly as the fair Lyrick Song. 
ſtreſs Glauca; or elſe becauſe ſhe does not perfun: 
her ſelf with precious Odours, or appear in ric 
and gaudy Habit. And ſome may miſlike her be. 
cauſe ſhe burns for Incenſe rather Barly-Meal and 


with the Pythian Prieſteſs , 


Laurel, than Laudanum and Cinnamon. Do you not 


ſee, ſome one will ſay, what a Grace there is nf 


Sapphe's Meaſures, and how they Delight and Tick: 
the Ears and Fancies of the Hearers ? Wheres 
the Syb;/1 with her frantick Grimaces, uttering Sen: 
tences altogether thoughtful and ſerious, neither 
fucus'd nor perfumed, continues herVoice a Thou 
ſand Years by the Favour of the Deity that ſpeak 
within her. P:ndar therefore tells us, that Cam 
heard from Heaven a ſort of Muſick that was nei 
ther Lofty nor Soft, nor ſhatter'd into Trills anc 
Diviſions; for ſevere Holineſs will not admit ti: 
Allurements of Pleaſure, that was for the moi 
part thrown down with Muſick in the World, ant 
firſt flow'd, as it appears, into the Ears of Men. 
Serapio thus concluding, Theo, with a Smile pie. 
ceeding, Serapio, ſaid he, has not forgot his wont- 
ed Cuſtom of taking any Opportunity to diſcour 
of Pleaſure. But we, Boerhus, believe not thei 
prophetick Verſes to be the Compoſitions of 4% 


becauſe they are worſe than Homer's ; bus rhe 
upplys 


For the one is dubious and vn. 
certain; but this is manifeſt, that the. Verſe 
wherein the Oracles are generally delivered, are 
no way laboriouſly ſtudied. Nor can I appeal t 
a better Judge than your ſelf, whoſe Compoſition 
and Poems are not only written ſo gravely and 
philoſophically ; bur, for Invention and Elegan. 
cy, more like to thoſe of Homer and Heſiod, than 
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Ceaſes her Oracles in Verſe. 105 


vn. Wſupply'd the Principle of motion, as every one of 
ries the Propheteſſes was diſpoſed to receive his In- 
are N ſpiration. For if the Oracles were to be ſet down 

| Wn Writing, not verbally to be pronounced, ſure- 
101; ly we ſhould not find fault with the Hand, and 
and deny it to be Apolo's, becauſe the Letters were 
gan. not lo fairly written as in the Epiſtles of Kings. 
han Tor neither the Voice, nor the Sound, nor the Word, 
nor the Metre proceeded from God, but from the 

| by Woman. God only preſents the Viſions, and 
and Wkindles the Soul in a Light to diſcover future 

an! Events; which is called Divine Inſpiration But in 

hich fort, I find it is a hard Matter to eſcape the 
faul Wands of Epicurns's Prieſts (of which Number I 
does perceive you are) ſince you reprove the ancient 
ons N lit, for making bad Verſes, and the modern 
fur: Propheteſſes for delivering the Oracles in Proſe 
rich Ind vulgar Language; fo that both are in danger 

r be. df being by you called to an Account for their 
1] and me and miſtaken Diſticks. But then, Diogenianus, 
u not beſecch ye, ſaid he, in the Name of all the Gods, 
is n be ſerious with us, unriddle this Queſtion, and ex- 
ich plain this Myſtery unto us, which is now grown al- 
deres Wanoſt epidemical. For indeed there is hardly any 
Sen- Perſon that does not with an extream Curioſity 
eite ſearch after the Reaſon, wherefore the Pythian O- 
T hows 2 ceaſes to make uſe of either Numbers and 
peak i Verſe? Hold, Son, ſaid Theo, we ſhall diſoblige 
aan, bur hiſtorical Directors by taking their Province 
8 ner I of their Hands Firſt, ſuffer them to make an 


End, and then at leiſure we'll go cn with what 
it thi . pleaſe. 


Thus walking along, we were by this time got as 
ir as the Statue of Hicro the Tyrant, when the 
$ranger, already a moſt learned Hiſtorian, yet out 
dt his complaiſant and affable Diſpoſition, atten- 
BVely lean'd to the preſent Relations. But then a- 


We other things, hearing how that one of the 
fazen Pillars that ſupported the ſaid Statue of 
* fell of it ſelf, the ſame Day that the Tyrant 
Wicd at Saracuſe, he began to admire the Accident; 
1 E 5 thereupon, 
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thereupon at tke ſame time I call'd to Mind ſeveral hap. h. 
other Examples of the like Nature; as that af ver ſe 
Hiero the Spartan, the Eyes of whoſe Statue fell Way 
out of the Head of ir, the Day before he was {lain nick © 
at the Battle of Leudtra. How the two Stars va. dands 
niſhed, which Lyſander offered and conſecrated their f 
to the Gods, after the naval Engagement near the we 
Egos Potamos, and how there ſprung of a ſudden {tings a 
from his Statue of Stone, ſuch a Multitude of above 
thorny Buſhes and Weeds as cover'd all his Face. Deity, 
How when thoſe Calamities end Misfortunes befel and ble 
the Athenians in Sicily, the Golden Dates drop: be allo? 
from the Palm-Tree, and the Ravens with their of Mot 
Beaks peck'd holes in the Shield of Pallas How the made, 
Crown of the Cnidians which Philomelus, the Ty. touchi: 
rant of the Phocians, gave Pharſalia, a female Dan. ¶ near th 
cer of Ca/liards, was the Occaſion of her Death Wi nate. 
For paſſing our of Greece into Jraly, one Pay «of the | 
the was playing and dancing in the Temple «where { 
Apollo, in the City of Metapont, having that Crown affirm t 
upon her Head, the young Men of the Place fa. vas the 
Iing upon her, and fighting one among another I ane) 5+ 
for lucre of the Gold, tore the Cape- cutting Dan- Withers, w 
ſel in Pieces. Now though Ariſtotle was wont to mould 
fay, that Homer only compoſed Names and Terms Veath; 
that had Motion, by reaſon of the vigour and , her aboc 
vacity. of his Exprefſions ; for my part I am a! Norphos 
to believe that the Offerings made in this City 0 Voice ar 
Starues, and conſecrated Preſents ſimpathize wi in the / 
Divine Providence, and move themſelves joynt! them dr; 
to foretel and ſignify future Events; and that rom her 
out of all thoſe ſacred Donatives is void of Sen nd Fry 
ut that every part is full of the Deity. Would he 
"Tis very probable, anſwered Boethus, for tote! Encrails, 
you Truth, we do not think it ſufficient to ench manner e 
the Divinity every Month in a mortal Body, WB layg 
leſs we incorporate him with every Stone i the 54:7, 
Iump of Braſs; as if Fortune and Chance v** Fer rhe $ 
not ſufficient Artiſts to bring about ſuch Accide!* lWMigratic, 
and Events. Say ye ſo then, ſaid I, ſeems tt Barbe 
you that theſe things happen accidentally, * : ms an, 


1 
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hap-hazard ; and is it likely that your Atoms ne- 


of WT ver ſeparate, never move or incline this or that 
fel WE Way either before or after, but juſt in that 
ain nick of Time when any of thoſe conſecrated Deo- 
va. dands have ſomething to Preſage in reference to 


tel their ſeveral Conſecrators, either for the better or 
eat the worſe ? Shall Epicurus avail thee by his Wri- 
len tings and his Sayings, which he wrote and uttered 
of above Three Hundred Years ago, and ſhall the 
ace, Deity, unleſs he crowd himſelf into all Subſtances, 
2fel and blend himſelf with all corporeal Beings, not 
opt be allowed a competent Author of the Principles 
heir of Motion and Affection? This was the Reply I 
the made, Boerbus, and the ſame Anſwer I gave him 
Ty. touching the $Sybi//s Verſes; for when we drew 
2an- near that part of the Rock which joyns to the Se- 
-ath, nate-Houſe, which by common Fame was the Seat 
of the firſt Sybil that came from the City of Helicon, 
le of where ſhe was bred by the Muſes (though others 
own affirm that ſhe fix'd her ſelf at Maleo; and that ſhe 
fal. was the Daughter of Lamia, the Daughter of Nep- 
ther I tane) Scrapio made mention of certain Verſes of 


Dam. hers, wherein ſhe had exroll'd her ſelf as one that 


nt o mould never ceaſe to Prophecy even after her 
erm Death; for that after her Deceaſe ſhe ſhould make 
vi ter abode in the Orb of the Moon, being meta- 
1 apt worphos'd into the Face of that planet; that her 


wi in the Air, intermix'd with the Winds, and by 


ya them driven about from Place to Place, and that 


at w from her Body ſhould ſpring various Plants, Herbs 
Senſe, end Fruits to fred the ſacred Victims, which 

— have ſundry Forms and Qualities in their 
to tel ntrails, whereby Men would be able to foretel all 


nclol manner of Events to come. At which when Boe- 

y, BP laughr out-right, Zous replied, that though 

ne ul the 5% Vain-Glory ſeem'd altogether fabulous, 
weſt der the Subverſions of ſeveral Grec/an Cities, Tranſ- 
en Wigrations of the Inhabitants, ſeveral . Invaſions + 


e Barbarian Armies, the Deſtructions of King- 
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Voice and Prognoſtications thould be always heard 


Loms and Principalities, teſtified the Truth of 
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antient Propheſies and Predictions. And thoſe mo. 
dern Accidents that fell out not many Years agg 
in our Memories at Cuma and Puxxuolo, were they 
not long be fore the Predictions and Promiſes cf 
the Sybil, which Time, as a Debtor, afrer ward 
diſcharg'd and paid ? Such were the breaking forth 
of kindl'd Fire from the Sulphuric Wombs of 
Mountains, boyling of the Sea, Cities ſo ſwallow d 
up, as not to leave behind the leaſt Fontſteps of 
the Ruins where they ſtood. Things hard to be 
believ'd, much harder to be foretold, unleſs by 
Divine Foreſight. 
Then Bocthus, I would fain know, ſaid he, what 
Accidents fall out, which Time does not owe at 
length to Nature? What ſo prodigious or unlook' 
for, either by Land or Sea, either in reſpe& of Ci. 
ties or Men, which ſeeming to be foretold, dow 
not naturally come to paſs at one ſeaſon or other, 
in proceſs of Time, according to the Periods d 
Human Proſperity * So that ſuch a Propheſie, to 
{peak properly, cannot be call'd a Predictlon, butt 
bare Speech or Report; or rather a ſcattering 0 
ſowing of Words in boundleſs Infinity, that have 
no Probability or Foundation ; with which, # 
they rore and wander in the Air, Fortune accide- 
tally meets, and muſters together by Chance, t 
correſpond and agree with ſome Event. For, i 
my Opinion, there is a great Difference between 
the coming to paſs of what has been ſaid. and th: 
ſaying of what ſhall happen. For the Diſcovr!: 
of Things that are nor, being already in jr ſelfc 
roneous and faulty, cannot, in Juſtice, claim ti 
Honour of after-credix from a fortuitous Accident: 
nor isit a true Sign that the Prophet forerels of I 
certain Knowledge, becauſe what he ſpoke happens 


to come to pals, in regard there are an infinite 


Number of Accidents, that fall in the Courſe! 


Nature, ſuitable to all Events. He therefore ti 


conjectures beſt, and whom the common Provel 
avers to be the exacteſt Diviner, is he who find 
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out what ſhall happen hereafter, by tracing | 
| Foorſe Be 
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| Footſteps of future Probabilities. Whereas theſe 
Sybil and Enthuſiaſtic Wizards, have only thrown, 
into the capacious Abyſs of Time, as into a vaſt 
and boundleſs Ocean, whole heaps of Words and 
Sentences, comprehending all forts of Accidents 
Sand Events, of which, though ſome perchance may 
come to paſs, yet were they falſe when utrer'd, 
though afterwards, if they fell out by. Chance, 


they happen'd to be true. 


Boer hus having thus diſcours'd, Serapio reply'd, 
that Boethus had rightly and judicioully argued in 


reference to curſory Predictions, not determinately 
wutter'd, and without good Ground. One fairly 


gueſs d that ſuch a Captain ſhould get the Victory, 


and he won the Field; another cry'd, that ſuch 
Things portended the Subverſion of ſuch a City, 
and it was laid in Aſhes. But when the Perſon 
goes not only foretel the Event, but how and 
when, by what means, and by whom it ſhould 
come to paſs ; this is no hazardous Conje&ure, 
E an abſolute Demonſtration, and pre- inſpir'd 
Diſcovery of what ſhall come to paſs hereafter, 
and that too by the determined Decree of Fate, 
ong before it comes to paſs. For Example, to in- 
ance the halting of Ageſilaus, 


Sparta beware, though thou art fierce and proud, 
Leſt a lame King thy ancient Glories cloud; 

For then "twill be thy Fate to undergo 

Tedious Turmoils of War, and ſudden Woe. 


Together, with what was propheſied concern- 
jog the Iſland which the Sea threw up, right a- 
Sainſt Thera and Theraſia, as alſo the Prediction of 
he War between King Philip and the Romans. 


When Trojan Race ſhall tame Phœniclans bold, 
Prodigious Wonders ſhall the World behold ; 

From burning Seas ſhall Flames immenſe aſcend ; 
Lightning and Whirl-winds hideous Rocks ſhall rend 
From their Foundations, and an Iſland rear, 
Dreadful to fight, and terrible to hear. 
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In vain ſhall greater Strength and Yalour then int bias 
Withſtand the contemn'd Force of weaker Men. —_— 
ante, 


Soon after this Iſland ſhot up out of the Ocean, Hr Sm: 
furrounded with Flames and boyling Surges, and be cho 
then ir was that Hannibal was overthrown, and th edo, 
Cart haginians were ſubdued by the diſtreſs'd and . 
almoſt ruined Remans ; and that the Erolians, aſſ. M the ( 
ſted by the Romans, vanquiſh'd Philip King of M»MFromon 
cedon ; To that it is never to be imagin'd, that thef at car 
Things were the Effects of negligent and careltih art of 
Chance; beſides, that the Series and Train of f. f Opin 
vents enſuing the Prodigy, clearly demonſtrate th ow-ha 
Foreknowledge of a prophetick Spirit. The ſam e more 
may be ſaid as to that, when the Romans were fore is Se 
told the Ter Tice that they thould be engag'l hereby 
with ſeveral Enemies at once; which happend iſhed b 
when their own Slaves made War upon their M Were th 
ſters. In all this there was nothing of ConjeQure, Man 
nothing of blind Uncertainty, nor any Occaſio 
to grope into the vaſt Obſcurity of Chance for the 
Reaſon of theſe Events; but many Pledges d 
Experience, that plainly demonſtrate the beaten 
Paths, and traces the Footſteps of Deſtiny. Fu 
certainly there is no Man will believe that eve 
thoſe Events anſwer'd accidentally the ſeveral Cir. 
cumſtances of the Prediction; otherwiſe we maj 
as well ſay, that Epicurus himſelf never wrote hi 
Book of Dogmatic Precepts, but that the Work wi 
perfected by the accidental Meeting and Inte- 
change of the Letters, one among another. 

Thus diſcourſing, we kept on our Walk; bu 
when we came into the Corinthian Hall, and ob- 


Nettle 
Rughing 
ptrude 

Mink to 
Dxhalatic 
Wt like 

n and. 
Nies, wh] 
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ſerv'd the brazen Palm- Tree, the only Remainde ber el 
left of all the Conſecrated Donatives, Diogenion Cy Tr 
wonder'd to obſerve ſeveral Figures of Frogs a" ad, uF 
Water- Snakes, all in caſt Work about the Roots, 
the Tree; nor were we leſs at a ſtand, well kno = - 
0 


ing the Palm to be no Tree that grows byte 
Water, or delights in moiſt or fenny Places : Ne 


ther do Frogs at: all concern or belong to the G& 
rixt hin 


on the 


2 ves ma 
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dinth:ans, either by oy of Emblem, or Religious 
Feremony, or as the City Arms. Like the Sel:- 
huntinet, who formerly offer d to their Gods Parſley 
dr Smallage Plants, of Goldſmith's Work, and of 
he choiceſt yellow Metal: Or the Inhabitants of 
Fenedos, who always kept in their Temple a Con- 


1 and 1 Ax; a Fancy taken from their Eſteem 
alf. r the Crab-fiſh that breed in that Iſland, near the 
" MF romontory of Aſterium; they being the only Crabs 
theſe hat carry the Figure of an Ax upon the upper 
rele; art of their Shells. For as for Apollo, who were 
f E. f Opinion, that Crows, Swans, Wolves, Spar- 
te teow-hawks, or any other Sort of Creature, wou'd 


ſame Ne more acceptable than deſpicable Animals: To 
fore his Serapio replied, that ſure the Workman 
gag hereby deſign'd to ſhew, that the Sun was nou- 
pen ihed by Moiſture and Exhalations; whether it 
F Ma. ere that he thought at that Time of that Verſe. 
ure, n Homer, | 


= 4 The riſing Sun then cauſing Day to break, 
"I gute the cool Pleaſure of the Ouſie Lake. 


Dr whether he had ſeen how the Egyptians, to 
Epreſent the Eaſt, paint a little Boy ſitting upon 
Nettle-Tree. Thereupon, not able to refrain 


)EATe 


For 


t eve Wet b ] 
1 Cir rghing, what, ſaid I, are you going about to 
m trude your St07ciſms again upon us; or do you 


Wink to ſide inſenſibly into our Diſcourſe your 
Bxhalations and Fiery Prodigies? What 3s ſthis, 
At like the Theſfalian Women, to call down the 
Wn and Moon by. their Enchantments from the 
Wics, while you derive their Original from the 
Warth and Warer ? 

& Therefore Plato will have a Man to be a Hea- 
Wnly Tree, growing with his Root, which is his 
cad, upward. But you deride Empedocles for af- 
Tning, That the Sun exiſting by the Reflection 


Te his 
k was 
Intet 


3 but 
d Ob- 


a1ndet 


Kon. the Ceeleſtial Light upon the Earth, with an in- 
by ti: pid Countenance, caſts a radiant Luftre back 
V. en the *Convex of Heaven; while you your 
he (es make him to be a meer Terreſtrial Animal, 


Or 
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or Water Plant, confining him to Ponds, Lakes Pbich 
and ſuch like Regions of Frogs. But let us tefer H Ri: 
thete T hings to the Tragical Monſtroſity of Sto. lan, 
ical Opinions, and now make ſome particular Re. MWtcerly 


flections, by touching the extravagant Pieces Min Gam 
of certain Artificers; who, as they are ingeni. Laon 
ous and elegant in ſome Things, ſo are they no Wwitted 
leſs weakly curious and ambitious in others of 1 as! 
their Inventions : Like him who deſigning eule 
ſignify the Dawn of Day. light, or the Hour, ere E“. 
of Sun-riſe, painted a Cock upon the Hani ledg'd 
of Apollo. And thus may theſe Frogs be thought Wore pr 
to have been deſign'd by the Artiſt, to denote the Wi have 
Spring, at what Time the Sun begins to exerciſe i agai 
his Power in the Air, and to diſſolve the Winter Wave tc 
Congealments; at leaſt, if we may believe, as you When w 
your ſelves affirm, that Apollo and the Sun are both e, and 
one God, and not two diſtin Deities. Whr, Where | 
ſaid Serapio, do you think the San and Apollo differ Ne Mer 
the one from the other? Yes, ſaid I, as the Moon elan. 
differs from the Sun. Nay, the Difference is ſone- Miiny, ( 
what greater; for the Moon, neither very often, Mace w 
nor from all the World, conceals the Sun, but th et by t 
Sun, is the Cauſe that all Men are ignorant of Ah by } 
lo, by Senſe withdrawing the rational Intellet Would. J 
from that which is, to that which appears. 
After this, Serapio put the Queſtion to the Hf 
rical Directors, why that ſame Hall did not bear the 
Name of Cypſ.elus, who was both the Founder an 
the Conſecrator, but was call d the Corinthians Hal 
To which, when all the reſt were filent, becavit 
erhaps they knew not what to ſay; How can Vt 
imagine, ſaid I with a Smile, that theſe Peop! 
ſhould either know or remember the Reaſon, Is 
ving been ſo amus'd and thunder-ſtruck by you 
high flown Diſcourſes of Prodigies altogether 8 
pernatural * However we have heard it report pt 
when the Monarchical Government of Corine vil 
diſſolved by the Ruin of Cypſczlus, the Corinthia 
claimed the Honour to own both the Golden & 
tue at Peſſo, and the Treaſure that lay in that P 175. 
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aket, rhich was alſo by the Delphians decreed to be their 
efer Whuſt Right. Which Glory being envied 'em by the 
Sto. bean, they were, by a Vecree of the Corinthians, 
Re. Ntterly excluded from the Solemnities of the Imi. 


jeces 3 Games. The true Reaſon, that never ſince any 


erſon of the Country of Elis was afterwards ad- 


gen- 

no pitted to any Tryal of Skill at thoſe Feſtivals. 
rs of I as for that Murder of the Molionide, ſlain by. 
g to {WB-rcules near Cleonæ, that was not the Reaſon where- 


lours fore Elean, were excluded, as ſome have vainly 


Hand ledg'd, in regard that otherwiſe it had been 
wght ore proper for them, that were moſt concerned, 
e the WS have debarr'd the Eleans, had they any Animoſi- 
>rciſe WS againſt the Corinthians. And this is all that I 
inter Wave to ſay in reference to this Matter. But 
s you hen we came into the Treaſury of the Acanthi- 
both W's, and Broaſidias the Director ſhew'd us the Place: 
Whr, Where formerly ſtood the Obelisks, dedicated to: 
differ Ie Memory of the Curtezan Rhodopis: Then Di- 


Moon N eulanu in a kind of Paſſion, 'twas no leſs Igno- 
ſome- Piny, ſaid he, for this City to allow Rhogopis a 


ofren, Nace wherein to depoſit the Tenths of her Gains 
5 the Net by the Proſtitution of her Body, than to put 
Adil. 


| bn her Fellow-Servant to Death. But why 
bold I be offended at this, ſaid. Serapio, when tis 
Wit wy, ©, your Eye, and you may yonder be- 


telle 


Hd the Golden Statue of Mneſarera ſtanding be- 
ar the Ween Kings and Emperors, which Crates averr'd 
er ani be a Trophy of the Grecian Intemperance ? 
; Hal' hich rhe young Man obſerving, but it was Phry- 
\ecaul WW, {aid he, of whom Crates utter d that Expreſſion. 
an Ns very true, replied Serapio; for her proper 
Peop me was Mneſaretaz but Phryne was a Nick- name, 
n, ren her by Reaſon of the Yellowneſs of her 


mplexion, like the Colour of a Toad that lies a- 
Jong moiſt and overgrown Buſhes, called in Greek 
ye. For many times it happens that Nick- 
mes eclipſe and drown the proper Names both 


By: 
her ſe⸗ 
por ted, 
ath wi 


int hin Men and Women. Thus the Mother of Alex- 
en A, whoſe true Name was Polyxena, was after- 
PJact; 1 rds called Mrtale, then Olympias, and. Srratonice .. 
wil Eumetis: 


F 
- 
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Eumetis the Corinthian was. afterwards called hy 


animit 
her Father's Name Cleobulin, and Hierophyle of the 


ncy, \ 
City of Erythrea, skillful in Divination, was calle Helo 
Sybella. And the Grammarians will tell you We de 
that Leda her ſelf was firſt called Mmeſionce, aui Hat bak 
Oreſtes Acheus. But how, ſaid he looking upon Tin, Wie cauſe 
can you anſwer this Complaint concerning PH Whew of 


for being placed in ſo much State above her Quz 


Joneſt « 
lity ?. In the ſame manner, and as eaſily, reply 


77 


Hus: 

Serapio, as I may charge and accuſe your ſelf for e n 
reproaching the {lighteſt Faults among the Gerber C 
For as Socrates reprehended Callias for being al. Welignin 
ways at Enmity with Perfumes and preciouW: Wo! 
Odours, yet could endure to ſee Boys ani harge t 
Girls Dance and Tumble together, and to bei He your 
Spectator of the Laſcivious Geſtures of WantuMitorme: 
Mummers and Merry- Andrews ; ſo, in my Opinion, e Que 
it is with you that envy the ſtanding of a Woman uietiy 
Statue in the Temple, becauſe ſhe made ill uſe oo leſs t 
her Beauty; yet though you ſee 4poo ſur rouni: han, by 
ed with the Firſt- fruits and Tenths of Murder, Rony © 
Wars and Plunder, and all the Temple full oBW@orthy 

_ and Pillage taken from the. Greeks; thet but fir 
things never move your Indignation ; you nee onour 
commiſerate your Country-men, when you rciBWonſecrat 
engraved upon theſe gaudy Donatives, ſuch dol-Wke that 
ful Inſcriptions as theſe ; Braſidas and the 4c WF Phice 
thians dedicate theſe Spoils taken from Athena Woineq | 
The 4thenians theſe from the Corinthians : The P:-Macred D 
cians theſe from the Theſſalians : The Oneate the: the N 


Wicir Bu 
Where-ey 


from the Sicyonians : The Amphitions theſe from 
the Phocians. Now if it were ſo, that Praten 


offended Crates, for erecting a Statue in Honor Bt up inte 
of his Miſtreſs, in my Opinion Crates rather cu Mffering 
to have commended him, for placing among t Wobly aj 
Golden Monuments of Kings and Princes the du. , 
tue of a Curteſan, thereby ſhewing a Contenl:rveſts 


and Scorn of Riches, to which there is nothing 
of Grandeur or Veneration due; for it beer 
Princes and Kings to conſecrate to the God th 


laſting Monuments of Juſtice, Temperance, Mi 
NAnimiy 


2 tri an- | 
e Firſt. 
Y ling, 
Wocetdet 
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animity; not of golden and ſuperfluous Opu- 
acy, which are as frequently erected to the moſt 
lagitious of Men. Bur you forgot, ſaid one of 


d by 
f the 
called 


you he Directors, that Craſus honoured the Woman 
„ an bat baked his Bread with a Golden Statue, which 
Tn e cauſed to be ſet up in this Place, not to make a. 
Prin Whew of Royal Superſtuity, but upon a juſt and 
Quz-{Whoneſt occation of Gratitude, which happened 
Vins: Tis reported, that Alyartes, the Father of 
It tor eus married a ſecond Wife, by whom he had 


ther Children. This ſame Step-dame therefore 


ig a-cligning to remove Cræſus out of the Way, 2 
10088: Woman- Baker a Doſe of Poiſon, with a {tri& 
and 


harge to put it in the Bread which ſhe made for 
Pe young Prince: Of this the Woman privately 


Se Queen's Children. By which Means Cre ſus 
( 40/4 ſucceeded his Father, though he could do 
o leſs than acknowledge the Fidelity of the Wo- 
Pan, by making even the God himſelf a Teſti. 
Rony of his Gratitude; wherein he did like a 
Worthy and virtuous Prince. And therefore it 
but fitting that we ſhould extol, admire and 
gonour the magnificent Preſents and Offerings, 
Wnſecrated by ſeveral Cities upon ſuch Occaſions, 
Wke that of the Opuntines, For when the Tyrants 
F Phocea had broke to pieces, melted down and 
Pined into Money, the moſt precious of their 
Ecred Donatives, which they ſpent as profuſely 
the Neighbouring. parts, the Opuntines made it 
Peir Buſineſs to buy up all the plunder'd Metal, 
bere.- ever they. could meet with it, and putting 
up into a Veſſel made on purpoſe, ſent it as an 
Pfering to Apollo. And, for my part, I cannot but 
Whly applaud the Inhabitants of Myrana and A. 


cn lonia, who ſent hither the Firſt-fruits of their 


thing 
mts 
\d the 
Is 
mit)! 


dan, and Magnefians, who dedicated to our God 
e Firſt- fruits of their Men, not only acknow- 
Eging, that from him all the Fruits of the Earth 
Foceeded, but that he was alfo the giver of rw 
ren, 


tormed Cræſus, and gave the poiſoned Bread to 


Parveſts in Sheaves of Gold; but much more the 
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dren, as being the Author of Generation, and icate 
Lover of Mankind. But I blame the Megare % ulet, 
for that they alone ereQed here a Statue fſ&<rifice 
our God, holding a Spear in his Hand, in Memo 7here + 
ry of the Battle which they won from the π⁹ſ ͥ e {a 
nians, by them vanquiſhed, after the Defeat Bre 
the Medes, and expell'd their City, of which the hh 
were Maſters before. However, afrerwards they ow 
preſented a Golden Plefor to Apollo, remembri i 
perhaps thoſe Verſes of Scythinus, who thus wrt . 
of that ſame Harp. Hhoſe. 


Mater, 
By wh, 


And 
© thoſe 
Vater; 
Temple 
Wd Afi 
of Tellus 
here t. 
ngs : 


rſt a ce 
Heve 5 


This was the Harp which Jave's moſt Beauteous $11 
Fram'd by Celeſtial Skill, to play upon; 

And for his Plector the Sun-beams he ur d, 

To firike thoſe Cords that mortal Ears amus d. 


Now as Serapio was about to have added ſome. 
thing of the ſame Nature, the Stranger taking th 
Words out of his Mouth, I am-wonderfully yl 
ſed, ſaid he, to hear Diſcourſes upon ſuch Subjech 
as theſe, but I am conftrained to claim your fit 
Promiſe, to tell me the Reaſon, Iherefere now l. 
Pythian Propheteſs us longer delivers her Oracles ii 
Poetick Numbers and Meaſures? And therefore if you 


pleaſe, we will ſurceaſe the remaining Sight ng 4 
theſe Curioſities, chuſing rather to fit a whit Which 
and diſcourſe the Matter among our ſelves. Ie 4 ich! 
it ſeems to be an Aſſertion ſtrangely repugnant! by 


Pings, 
the M 
Ir it be 
Mor wit! 
IVinit) 
l repy 
Ret to a 
mn, whi 
om F: 
Lou! 
Not aS v 


the Belief and Credit of the Oracle: In regal 
that of-Neceſlity, one of theſe two Things mu! 
be true; either that the Pythian Propheteſs dos 
not approach the place where the Deity makes i 
Abode; or that the ſacred Vapour that inſpits 
her, is utterly extin&, and its Efficacy loſt. Walk 
ing therefore to the South Side of the Temp! 
we took our Seats within the Portico, oVer-2g4n 
the Temple of Te/us, having. from thence a pie, 
ſpect of the Caſtalian Fountain, and the Temple 0 
the Muſes; inſomuch that Boerhus preſently told u 


that the very place it ſelf favoured the Strange! 1 
Queſtion. For formerly there ſtood 3 | 
ed1cat 


bo 
2 
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&licated to the Muſes, cloſe by the ſource of the 
Jirulet, whence they drew their Water for the 
&crifices, according to that of Simonides. 


There flows the Spring, whom limpid Stream ſupplies 
8 7he fair hair'd Maſe, Water for their hands, 
Before they touch the hallow'd Sacrifice 


re [ ＋ 
1e 0 
lems 

Atty. 
eat 0 


| * And the ſaid Simonides a little tower, calls Ci 
Res mewhat more curiouſly, 
wrot N The chaſt Inſpectreſa of thoſe ſacred Wells 
$ Wheſe fragant Water all her G ſterus fills; 
* Mater, through dark Ambroſial Nooks con vey d, 
e which Caſtalean Rivulets are fed. 
And therefore Eudeuus erroneouſly gave Credit 
thoſe that gave the Epither of Srygian to this 
. Water; near which the wiſer ſort plac'd the 
1 Temple of the Muſes, as Guardians of the Springs, 
beer Id Aſſiſtants to Propheſie; as alſo the Temple 
Ae W 7:5, to which the Oracle appertain'd, and 
. 6 Where the Anſwers were delivered in Verſes and 
1 ugs: And here it was, that ſome report, that 
= aa certain Heroic Verſe was heard to this effect. 
if you | Here moulting Fowls, in heaps your Feathers ſhed, 
gi! \ And buſie ſwarms in fragrant Houſes breed. 
lle, 
2 Fo Which related to the time that the Oracle forſa- 
antun by the Deity loſt its Veneration. Theſe 
regul Pings, then ſaid Serapio, ſeem to belong of right 
mul WO the Muſes, as being their particular Province; 
« dos Pr it becomes us not to fight againſt the Gods, 
es hi Wor with Divination to aboliſh Providence and 


ſpire IVinity ; but to ſearch for Convincement to re- 
Walk &! repugnant Arguments; and in the mean time, 


empl, t to abandon that religious belief and perſuaſi- 
Fi which has been ſo long propagated among us, 
a pio. om Father to Son, for ſo many Generations. 

ple a You ſay very right, ſaid I, Serapio; for we do 
old eas 4 deſpair of Philoſophy, or give it over 
anger! r loſt, becauſe that although formerly the an- 


em] i Philoſophers publiſhed their Precepts and 
1icatel | 


3 


h Sen- 
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Sentences in Verſe, as did Orpheus, Heſiod, Pam, What th 
mides, Xenophanes, Empedocles and Thales, vet hu o whi 
Cuſtom has been lately laid aſide by all oth; MWowerfu 
except your ſelf. For you indeed once more hat od mat 
arrayed Philoſophy in Poetic Numbers, on pu. omiſe. 
pole to render it more ſprightly, more charmin % was 
and delightful ro Youth. Nor is Aſtrolcgy «Miltleign, 1 
yet become the more ignoble, nor is the leſs va Whird, 7 


ed, becauſe that Ariſtarchuns, Timochares, Ariſtils Mon, w: 
and Hypparchus have written in Proſe, though for Wrocles a 
merly Eudoxus, Heſiod and Thales wrote of that Sc. Wuelly a 
ence in Verſe, at leaſt if that Aſtrology were the 5 Timi 
legitimate Oit-{pring of 7ha/es, which goes und Wir Prot: 
his Name. Pindarus alſo acknowledges his dil Wfoney, 


tis faction, touching the manner of Melody ne. Witccived 
lected in this time, and wonders why it bonn honſtrat 
be ſo deſpis d. Neither is it a thing that look hen thr: 
like hurt ful or abſurd, to enquire into the Caule Panni 
of theſe Alterations. But to deſtroy the A F one « 
and Faculties themſelves, becauſe they have un- his Ct 
dergone ſome certain mutations, is neither jul all Tr 
nor rational. nt to t 


Upen which Theo interpoſing, It cannot be deni- ers to 
ed, ſaĩd he, but that there have been great Chun ¶s ſafety 
ges and Innovations, in reference to Poetry ao who: 
the Sciences; yet is it as certain, that from al = te 
range gy Oracles have been delivered in Prot. Rueſt to 
For we find in Thucidides, that the Laced.emnion, Mart ha: 
deſirous to know the iſſue of the War then entre! MWWnt un; 


into againſt the Athenlant, were anſwered in Proſe, Win, eit! 
that they ſhould become Potent and Victor ry hi; 
and that the Deity would aſſiſt em, whether n. ag, wh 
vok'd, or not invok'd ; and that unleſs they it: the G 
call'd Payſanins home, he would recollect the Mo while ; 
ney to the Athenians. Conſulting the Oracle con Vs Aﬀai 


cerning their Expedition into S7cily, he gave d. Pbed te 
der to ſend for the Prieſteſs of Minerva from ti! ends c 
City of Erythrea; which Prieſteſs went by te him 
Name of Heſychia, or Repoſe. And when Dunn Which is 
nes the Sicilian, enquir'd what ſhould become «! cording 


his Children, the Oracle returned for * le Lated, 
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hat they ſhould all Three be Lords and Princes. 


2 

beo which when Dinomenes replied, but then moſt 
hen Oo werful Apollo, let it be to their Confuſion : The 
hav od made Anſwer, That alſo I both grant and 


elo was troubled with the Dropſie during his 
leign, Hiero was afflifted with the Stone, and the 
alu Weird, Thraſibulus, ſurrounded with War and Sedi- 
file 2 was in a ſhort time expelled his Dominions. 

Focler alſo, the Tyrant of Epidaurrs, after he had 


— 


vn 1 and tyrannically murdered ſeveral others, 


| i T he Conſequence of which was, That 


t Timarchis likewile to death, who fled to him 

Sr Protection from Athens, with a great Sum of 
{i ioney, after he had pledged him his Faith, and 
ner Neceived him at his firſt Arrival with large De- 
0:11 onſtrations of Kindneſs and Affection; and 
look en threw his Carcaſs into the Sea, enclos'd in 
| Pannier. All which he did by the perſuaſion 
one Cleander of Ægina, unknown to any other 

uu. his Courtiers. After which, meeting with no 
jut N nal! Trouble and Misfortune in all his Affairs, he 
Ent to the Oracle his Brother Cleotimus, with or- 

den. ers to enquire, whether he ſhould provide for 
"han is ſafety by flight, or retire to ſome other Place. 
ani o whom Apollo made Anſwer, That he ad vis'd 
m all = to fly, where he had directed his Ægeuian 
Wueſt to diſpoſe of the Pannier, or where the 

1a; (Wart had caſt his Horns. Upon which, the Ty- 
ntiel Int underſtanding that the Oracle commanded 
Prot, im, either to throw himſelf into the Sea, or to 
cious ry himſelf in the Earth; in regard that a 
cr in- ag, when he ſheds his Antlers, ſcrapes a Hole 
the Ground and hides his Ignominy, demurr'd 
e hie; but at length ſeeing the Condition of 
e con Ws Affairs grew every Day worſe and worſe, he re- 
e led to ſave himſelf by flight: At which timethe 
m the ends of Ti/marchus having ſeized upon his Perſon, 
y the BE him, and threw his Body into the Sea. But 
[non hich is more than all this, the Oracular Anſwers, 
me ol cording to which Lycurgis compos'd the Form of 
weh e Lacedemonian Commonwealth, were given in 
That BE Proſe. 


ay 
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. Proſe, Beſides that Alyrius, Herototus, Philochay 
and er, than whom no Men have been more dil. 
gent to collect the Anſwers of the Oracles, amoꝶ 
the many which they cite in Verſe, quote ſever 
alſo in Proſe. And Theopomprs the moſt diligent thy 


ravaga 
erſe, t 
ore m 
eligiou 
onceiti 


ever made ſcrutiny into Oracular Hiſtory, ſhayWVerſes, 
re prchends thoſe who believed the Pythian Orach t he f. p 
were not delivered altogether in Verſe at that tig uire a ; 


And yet when he labours to prove his Aſſert ion 
is able to produce but very few, in reſpect oftho{ 
that were uttered in Proſe. Yer ſince there u 
ſome that now art this Day run in Verſe ; whit 
was the reaſon the Oracle 1 ſhall mention becan: 
ſo famous. There is in Phocis a Temple Conſeciatel 
to Hercules the Woman-hater, the Chief Prieſt di 
which is forbid by the Law and Cuſtom of th 


F: inatio 
For tl 
Wind th 
Feral In 
BY and! 
Wt God. 
itate t 
is Caps 


3 


Place to have private familiarity with his Wit eg of 
during the Year that he officiates : For wh nich it 
Reaſon they moſt commonly make choice of t ſhew 
Men to perform that Function. NeverthelWWIF, neat 
ſome time ſince a young Man, no way vicouBhatſoey 


and covetous of Honour, yet doting UPON a ne be c 
married Wife, took von im the Dignity. 4 fel, th 
firſt he was very chaſte and temperate, and Il infu{ 
ſtain'd from the Woman; bur ſoon after, Urtaking 
young Lady coming to give him a viſit, as he vu ment; 
laid down to reſt himſelf after a brisk dancing niWWhteyer 
drinking Bout, he could not reſiſt the charmiyW@rm of 
Temptation. But then coming to himſelf, an i they a 


remembring what he had done, perplext ae one ! 
terrified, he fled to the Oracle, to conſult 4 ice, to + 
upon the Crime which he had committed ; vis * ion it 
returned him this Anſwer : Wrrours, 


The Gods are no ſuch Bigots to contrary 
What Nature once requires as neceſſary. 


But ſhould we grant, that in our Age no Oi * 0 
cles were delivered but in Verſe, yet to believe nts - 
was ſo in the Ancient Times, when the Orach Vield. 
were delivered ſometime in Verſe, ſometime i th 


Proſe, would be thought a ſtrange piece of . 
| travagas 
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ravagance. Though, whether it be in Proſe or 
erſe, the Oracle is never a whit the falſer, or the 
ore miraculous, ſo that we have but a true and 
eligious Opinion of the Deity ; not irreverently 
uM onceiting, that formerly he compos'd a ſtock of 
A erſes, to be now repeated by the Propheteſs, as 
f he ſpoke like a Player. But theſe things re- 
neMWuice a more prolix Diſcourſe, and a ſtricter Exa- 
Mnination, to be deferr'd till another time. 
30k i For the preſent therefore, let us only call to 
Wind thus much, that the Body makes uſe of ſe. 
Feral Inſtruments, and the Soul employs the Bo— 
am and its Members; the Soul being the Organ 
f God. Now the Perfection of the Organ is to 
itate the thing that makes uſe of it, ſo far as 
fe is capable, and to exhibit the operation and 
Wie eg of Thought, according to that efficacy, 
hich it has moſt potent in it ſelf : Since ir can- 
fal et ſhew it, as it is in the Divine Operator him- 
ele F, neat, without any Affection, Fault or Error 
icio bat ſoever, but imperfect and mixed, ſo far as 
u nen 23 comprehended by human Frailty. For of 
„ elf, the thing is to us altogether unknown ; 
d i infuſed by another, it appears to us as fully 
r, w rtaking of the nature of that other. I forbear 


no 
9 


16 Ws N mention Gold or Silver, Braſs or Wax, or 
1g anl ver other Subſtances capable to receive the 
mum of an imprinted Reſemblance. For true ir 
f, ul they all admit the Impreſſion; but ſtill one 


t u one Diſtinction, another adds another Differ- 
Auge, to the Imitation ariſing from the Repreſen- 

; wil Wn it ſelf: As we may readily perceive in 
* Tours, both plain, hollow and tranſparent, in- 

Ne varieties of Repreſentations and Faces, from 
* and the ſame Original; there being no end of 

W Diverſity. 

*. Put there is no Mirrour that more exactly re- 
Hong ents any Shape or Form, nor any Inſtrument 
On WE Yi<!ds more obſequiouſly to the uſe of Na- 
rar, x than the Moon her ſelf : And yet ſhe, re- 
e frem the Sun his Maſculine Splendor, and 
ag III. F ſiery 


10 Ot. 
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fiery Light, does not tranſmit the ſame to us; to 
but when it intermixes with her pellucid Sub. MW ute; 
ſtance, it changes Colour, and loſes its Power WM of on 
For Warmth and Heat abandons the pale Planer, WF ſpeak 
and her Light grows dim before it can reach out the 1: 


Sight. And this is that which, in my Opinion, W proof 
Heraclitus ſeems to have meant, when he ſaid, 1 MW who ; 
the Prince who rules the Oracle of Delphos, nen to pe; 
Speaks out, nor conceals, but ſignifies. Add then to Not: 
theſe things thus rightly ſpoken this farther Con. Men! 
ſideration, that the Deity makes uſe of the Y.. ding 
an Propheteſs, ſo far as concerns her Sight anl Thus 
Hearing, as the Sun makes uſe of the Moon: For gen ant 
he makes uſe of a Mortal Body, and a Soul In. Wi Greet; | 
mortal as the Organs of Prediction. Now th upo 
Body lies dull and immoveable of it ſelf ; but the the Tr 
Soul being Reſtleſs, when once the Soul begin ſigns a 


to be in motion, the Body likewiſe ſtirs, a Demed, 
able to reſiſt the violent agitation of the nim liant; 
bler Spirit; while ſhaken and toſs'd as in a ſtorm Brains; 
Sea by the tempeſtuous Paſſions that ruffle with. W&Quenr. 

in it. For as the whirling of Bodies that fall ci Vith 57, 
cularly downward, is nothing violent, but wheallowin 
upward, forc'd by a preternatural Circumgyrati Wer 
on and whirlwind Violence, two curling Imp 777 


tuoſities become incumber'd in one irregular C 
cumrotation. Thus that Divine Rapture which 


call'd Enthuſiaſm, is a commixture of two Mo tles ant 
ons, wherewith the Soul is agitated ; the one e one 
trinſic and diſſentaneous, as of Inſpiration, the ot "5, the 
of Nature. For ſeeing that as to Bodies inanima es Mo 
and which always remain in the ſame Conditi rer wi 


it is impoſſible by preternatural Violence, to "of 
fer a force which is contrary to their Nature a 
intended Uſe, as to move a Cylinder ſpherical 
or cubically, or to make a Theorbo ſound like 


Flute, or a Trumpet like a Harp; how is it c frefore 
ſible to manage an animate Body, that moves * he c 
it ſelf, that is indu'd with Reaſon, Will and 1,” there 


clination, otherwiſe than according to its pre 


Kent Reaſon, Power or Nature? As to each 
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to Muſic a Perſon altogether ignorant, and an 
utter Enemy to Muſic ; or to make a Grammarian 
ok one that never knew his Letters; or to make him 
E ſpeak like a learned Man, that never underſtood 
© the leaſt tittle of any Science in the World? For 
proof of which I may call Homer for my Witneſs, 
© who affirms, that there is nothing done or brought 
to perfection, of which God is not the Cauſe. 

Not that he ſuppoſes that God makes uſe of all 
Men for all things alike, but of every Man accor- 
„. ding to his Ability, either of Art or Nature. 
an Thus doſt thou not find it to be true, Friend Dio- 
Fat genianus, that when Minerva would perſuade the 
Im. Greeks to undertake any Enterprize, ſhe brings Ui. 
the Wer upon the Stage? When ſhe deſigns to break 
dthed the Truce, ſhe finds out Pandarus ? When ſhe de- 
ſigns a Rout of the Trojans, ſhe addreſſes her ſelf to 
LDiomede ? For the one was ſtout of Body, and va- 
liant; the other was a good Archer, but without 
Wrains; the other a ſhrewd Politician and Elo- 
quent. For Homer was not of the ſame Opinion 


11 ci ith Pindar, at leaſt if it were he that made the 
Wllowing Verſes. 

ral. Were it the Will of Heav' n, an Ozier Bouzh 

a,” Mere Veſſel ſafe enough the Seas to Plough. 

vi For he well knew, that there were different Abi- 


Wities and Natures deſign'd for different Effects, 
Fry one of which is qualified with different Mo- 


—_ ons, though there be but one moving Cauſe that 
nimmt = Motion to all. So that the fame virtual 
adi ber which moves the Creature that goes upon 
„ to ch four, cannot cauſe it to fy, no more than he 
ure u ſtammers, and has a thick large Tongue, can 


Peak fluently and eloquently; or he that has a 
Peble ſqueaking Voice can give a loud Hollow. 
Wherefore in my Opinion it was that Battes, 
hen he came to full Maturity, was ſent into 4. 
I there to build a new City, as being a Perſon, 
e although he had a ſhort thick Tongue and 
nmer'd, had neyertheleſs Endowmeats on 
( k F 2 Roya * 
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Royal, which render'd him fit for SovereignGovern. 
ment. In like manner it is impoſſible the Pythia 
Prieſteſs ſhould learn to ſpeak learnedly and e. Prep 
Jegantly : For though it cannot be deny'd, but e 
that her Parentage was virtuous and honeſt, and Ln) 
that ſhe always liv'd a ſober and a chaſte Life, et Ute 
her Education was among poor labouring People: — i 
So that ſhe was advanced to the Oracular Sea, WW © g h 
rude and unpoliſhed, void of all the Advani ** fac 
ges of Art or Experience. For as it is the Opini. 2 
on of Xenophon, that a Virgin ready to be eſpous d, is 
ought to be carried to the Bridegroom's Houle, V Loy 
betore ſhe has cither ſeen or heard the leaſt Com. 7 olun 
munication; ſo the Pythian Prieſteſs ought to con. Went 
verſe with Apollo, illiterate and ignorant almoſt F, 
of every thing, {till approaching his Preſence with 
a truly Virgin Soul. 


1 
ſociat 


But 'tis a ſtrange Fancy of Men; They would _ do 
have them in order to their diſcovery of furur: Hoſe 


Events, to make uſe of Herons, Wrens and Crows, Far 1); 
expreſſing themſelves according to their own u C11 


gar Notes, yet will not admit the Propheteſſes ani we... 
bi | ar b Vere no 

Pythian Sybils, as they are the Meſſengers and An: elk 

Laſladors of God, to deliver their Predictions i: Wa 


Words clear and intelligible, unleſs the Voice d ſays the 
the Prieſteſs be heard like the Chorus of a Trage — 


from the Balcony of a Stage; nor will they «MF Tei 
low her to pronounce her Anſwers in plain, f 7 | 
cere and natural Expreſſions, without the Fucus Or y 
Deceit, unleſs with a Poetick Magnificence tht Upon 


fly out into ſwelling Strains and lofty Raptus 
and the disfigurement of figured Terms, accomps 
nied with — delightful ſounds of Flutes a 
Hoboys. | 
What then ſhall we ſay of the Ancients * Ml 
one, but many things. Firſt then, as hath bM 
ſaid already, that the ancient Pythian Prieſteſe 
pronounced ſeveral of their Oracles in Prole. * 
condly, That thoſe Ages produced Complent 
and Tempers of Body, much more prone and 
clined to Poetry, with which ne 
Oc 


con. 
mol 
Witt 


-ould 
ncure 
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| ſociated thoſe other ardent Deſires, Aff. ions and 
© Preparations of the Mind, which wanted only 
E ſomething of a beginning, and diverſion of the 


Fancy from more ſerious Studies to draw to their 
purpoſe, not only according to the ſaying of PH.? 
linzs, Aſtrologers and Philoſophers, but allo in 
the heat of Wine and pathetick AﬀeCions, either 
of ſudden Compaſſion, or ſurprizing Joy, to ſlide 
inſenſibly into Voices melodiouſly tuned, and fill 
Banquers prolonged with charming Threnodies, 
or Love-Songs, as the ſubje& required; and whole 
Volumes with amorous Canzonets and mirthful 


Inventions. Therefore, though Euripides tells us, 


Love w to Poet Mufic-Skill impart, 
Although before a Novice in the Art. 


He does not mean. that Love infuſes Muſick and 
Poetry into Men that were already inclined to 
thole Accompliſhments, but warms and awakens 
that Diſpoſition which lay unactive and drowſy be- 
fore: Otherwiſe we might ſay, that now there 
were no Lovers in the World, but that Cypid him- 
ſelf was vaniſhed and gone, becauſe, that now a- 
Lays there is not one. 


— i, now true Archer-like 
| Let his Poetic Raptures fly 
j To praiſe Corinna's Lip or Eye ; 
| Or w/ll a Youthful Song beſtow 
Upon his Miſtreſ;”s conqu ring Brow, 


s Pindar ſaid. But this were abſurd to affirm. For 
morous Impatiencies torment and agitate the 

inds of many Men, not addicted either to Mu- 
ck or Poetry; that know not how to handle a 
ute, or touch a Harp, and yet are no leſs talka- 
We and inflamed with Deſire than the Ancients. 
and I believe there is no Perſon would be fo un- 
Did to himſelf as to deny, that the Academies, 
the Quires of Socrates and Plato were void of 
Pe, with whoſe Diſcourſes and Conferences 
Wching that Paſſion, we frequently meet, though 


F 3 they 
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they have not left any of their Poems behind, 
And would it not be the ſame thing to ſay, there 
never was any Woman that ſtudied Courtſhip but 
Sabo, nor ever any that were endued with the Gif: 
of Propheſy, but Sila and Ariſtenica, and thoſe 
that delivered their Oracles and ſacred Raptures 
in Verſe? For Wine, as ſaith Cheremon, ſoaks and 
infuſes it ſelf into the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
them that drink it. Now Poetick Rapture, like 
the Raptures of Love, takes its Advantage from 
the Ability of its Subje&, and moves every one 
of the Subjects that receive it, according to its 
proper Qualification. 

evertheleſs, if we do but make a right Re- 
flection upon God and his Providence, we ſhall find 
the Alteration to be much for the better. For the 
uſe of Reaſon ſeems to be like the exchange of 
Money : That which is good and lawful is com- 
monly current and known, and goes ſometimes at 
a higher, ſometimes at a lower Value. Thu 
there was once a Time when the Stamp and Coin 
of Language paſs'd in Verſes, Songs and Sonnets; 
for that then all Hiſtories, all Philoſophical Learn- 
ing, all Accidents, and every Subject that requi- 
red grave and ſolid Diſcuſſion, were written it 
Poetry, and fitted for Muſical Compoſition. Fot 
now what but a few will ſcarce vouchſafe to hea!, 
then all Men liſten'd to, 


The Shepherd, Plough-men, and Bird. cateber too 


As it is in Pindar, all delighted in Songs and 
Verſes. For ſuch was the Inclination of that Age, 
and their readineſs to Verſify, that they fitre 
their very Precepts and Admonitions to Vocal and 
Inſtrumental Muſick. If they were to teach, th?) 
did it in Songs fitted to the Harp. If they ve! 
ro exhort, reprove, or perſuade, they made ule ch 
Fables and Allegories : And then for their Pralle 
of the Gods, their Vows and Pæans after Vic!) 
they were all compoſed in Verſe; by ſome, ® 


being naturally Airy and flowing in their hw_ 
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4 don; by others, as habituated by Cuſtom. And 
re {W' therefore it is not that Apollo envies this Orna- 
ur ment and Elegancy to the Science of Divination, 
nor was it his Deſign to baniſh from the Tripos his 
„e beloved Muſe ; but rather to introduce her when 
res rejeded by others, as being rather a Lover and 
nd Kindler of Poetick Rapture in others, and one 
of that would rather chuſe to furniſh labouring Fan- 
ike ies with Imaginations and Concept ions, and aſ- 
om ſiſt them to bring forth what lay in Embryo, brave 
one {0d 3 as moſt becoming, and moſt to be ad- 
. mired. 
2 But afterwards, when the Converſation of Men, 
Re. and Cuſtom of Living altered with the Change of 
and their Fortunes and Diſpoſitions, Conſuetude ex- 
the pelling and diſcarding all manner of Superfluity, 
e of ejected alſo plaired Treſſes, Golden Coronets, 
om. and Silken Veſtments looſely flowing in careleſs 
cat Folds; clipped their long diſhevell'd Locks, and 
"hn lying aſide their embroider'd Buskin, taught 
Coin en to glory in Sobriety and Frugality, in Oppo- 
ets; ſition to Wantonneſs and Superfluity, and to place 
arn. true Honour in Simplicity and Modeſty, not in 
qui- Fomp and vain Curioſity. And then it was, that 
n in Woanner of Writing being quite altered, Hiſtory 
alighted from verſifying, as it were from riding in 
Chariots, and on Foot diſtinguiſhed Truth from 
Fable ; and Philoſophy, in a clear and plain Style, 
familiar and proper to inſtru&, rather than to 
altoniſh the World with Metaphors and Figures, 
began to diſpute and enquire after Truth in 
common and vulgar Terms. And then it was, that 
hol cauſed the Pyrbian Prieſteſs to ſurceaſe cal- 
Jing her Fellow-Citizens, !gnicremant, or Fire in- 
ming; the Shartans, Serpent Devourers, Men 
Wy the Name of Oreanes, and Rivers by the Name 
df Orem-pores; and diſcarding Verſes, uncouth 
Words, Circumlocutions and Obſcurity, taught 
the Oracles to ſpeak as the Laws diſcourſe to Ci- 
hies, and as Princes ſpeak to their People and 
heir Subjects; or as Maſters teach their Scholars, 


KR 4 appro- 
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appropriating their manner of Speech to good 


| Feſt; 


Senſe and perſuaſive Grace. For as Sophocles tells high! 
. * 8 

us, we are to believe the Deity to be, * 

Eaſie to wiſe Men, who can Truth diſcern, > other 

The Fool's bad Teacher, who will never learn. Virti 


And ever ſince that belief and perſpicuity thus Wo. 


aſſociated together, it came to pals by alteration ded 1: 
of Circumſtances, that whereas formerly the vu. uity 
gar lookt upon with a high veneration whatever When 
was extraordinary and extravagant, and concei- W to pro 
ved a more than common Santtity to lie con. W of th, 
cealed under the veil of Obfcurity ; aferward W mump 
Men deſirous to underſtand things clearly and ca. and ;5 
fily, without Flowers of Circumlocutions and of the 
Diſguiſements of dark Words, not only began to And 
find fault with Oracles enveloped with Poetry, 


cients. 
as repugnant to the eaſie underſtanding of the W of Cine 
real meaning, and over. ſhadowing the Sentence ny pris 
with Miſt and Darkneſs, but alſo ſuſpeQed the when h 
Truth of the very Prophecy it ſelf, muffled up but pot 
in ſo many Metaphors, Riddles, and Ambiguities, dertakir 


which ſeemed no better than holes to creep out Whigh Cc 
at, and evaſions of Cenſure, ſhould the Event for tho 
prove contrary to what had been foretold. And Beiloblig, 
{ome there were who report, that there were ſe. Wingrate 
veral extempore Poets entertained about the Trip, bound: 
who were to receive the Words as they dropt I ke ſays, 
roughly from the Oracle, and preſently by virtue WF 


of their extempore Fancy, to model them into Ver. 0 0 0 
ſes and Meaſures, that ſerved as it were inſteal 130 
of Hampers and Baskets to conveigh the Anſwers Therefor 


from place to place. I forbear to tell how far hers an 
thoſe Interpreters of Words, thoſe treacherous le a m 
Deceivers, have contributed to diſhonour the fl. Kroyed ; 
cred Oracles, by their interlarding of bombal: About to 
Expreſſions and high-flown Phraſes, where ther! Manifeſt, 
was no neceſſity of any ſuch Alteration. It isa Refle 
ſo as certain, that thoſe Mountebanks, Jugle e Umb 
Impoſtors, Gypſies, and all that Altar-licking 111% Felivery. 
of Vagabonds, that ſet up their Throats at tbe ould pre 


Feſtival 
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4 WE Feſtivals and Sacrifices to Cybile and Serapis, have 
ls highly undervalued Poeſie: the one, by their 
manner of wandring from place to place ; the 
other, by attributing a certain Fortune-telling 
> Virtue to ſeveral Words which they compoſe in- 
to vain Prediction, and fell to Servants and filly 
us Women, that eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be delu- 
on ded by the over-awing Charms of ſerious Ambi- 
ul- uity, couched in ſtrain'd and uncouth Ballatry. 
vel hence it comes to paſs, that Poetry, ſeeming 
ei- to proſtitute ir ſelf among Cheats and Deluders 
on- of the People, among mercenary Gypſies, and 
rds mumping Sharlatans, has loſt its ancient Credit, 
ca. and is therefore thought unworthy the Honour 
and We of the 7ripos. 
nto WW And therefore, I do not wonder that the An- 
try, WW cients would ſtand in need of double Meaning, 
the of Circumlocurion and Obſcurity. For never a- 
ence ny private Perſon certainly conſulted the Oracle, 
the when he went to buy a Slave or hire Workmen, 
- up but potent Cities, Kings and Princes, whoſe Un- 
ities, I dertakings and Concernments were of vaſt and 
» out I high Concernment. Which ir was not expedient 
| for thoſe that had the Charge of the Oracle to 
Ciloblige or incenſe by the returns of Anſwers 
ungrateful to their Ears. For the Deity is not 


Sound to obſerve that Law of Euripides, where 
be ſays, 


| To curious Man the Radiant God alone 
| Ought only to foretel of Things unknown. 


Therefore, when he makes uſe of mortal Pros 
Fhets and Agents, of whom it hchoves him to 
Ele a more eſpecial Care, that they be not de- 
royed in his Service, he does not altogether g0 
bout to ſuppreſs the Truth, but only eclipſes the 
Panifcſtarion of it, like a Light divided into ſun- 
I) Refle&tions, rendring it by the means of Poe- 
Wk Umbrage leſs ſevere and ungrateful in the 
livery. For it is not convenient that Princes 
Þould preſently know, or their Enemies be in- 
: F. 5 formed 


1 
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formed of what is by Fate decreed to their Dif. 


advantage. Therefore he ſo envelops his An. 
ſwers with Doubts and Ambiguiries, as to con- nor 
ceal from others the true underſtanding of what 
was anſwered ; though to them that came to the 
Oracle themſelves, and gave due Attention to Bein; 
the Deliverer, the meaning of the Anſwer is WE Hach. 


tranſparently obvious. Moſt impertinent therefore Drag 
are they, who conſidering the preſent alteration of MF leſs te 
Things, accuſe and exclaim againſt the Deity, of 0 
for not aſſiſting in the ſame, but after anther WF eſpeci 
manner than before, And this may be farthe: WF now 
faid, that Poetry brings no other advantage tv WF Queſt; 
the Anſwer, or more than this, that the Sentence ing th 
being comprized and confined within a certain the ſc 
Number of Words and Syllables bounded by Wat an 
Poetick Meaſure, is more eaſily carried ava Tyran 
and retained in Memory. Therefore it behovel WiPopula: 
thoſe that formerly lived to have extraordinary Drugs 
Memories, to retain the marks of Places, th: When v. 
times of ſuch and fuch Tranſactions, the Cen. ; 
monies of beyond Sea Deities, the hidden Moni. 
ments of Hero's, hard to be found in Countrit 
far from Greece. For as well in thoſe Tranſm 
grations to hies and Candie, as in thoſe other Hi. 
peditions of Onefichis and Palantus, and ſeven 
other Admirals of great Navies, how many Sign 
were they forced to obſerve, how many Co 
jectures to make, e er they could find the Seat vi 
Reſt allotted by the Oracle? In the Obſervant 
of which there were ſome nevertheleſs that fail Wn 
as Battus among others: For it was told hin 
that he had not landed in the right Place h 
which he was ſent, and therefore returning bad 
he complained to the Oracle; to whom 4111 # 
fwered, 


As well as 1, thou know'ft thou ne'er kaſt ben 
In Lybia cover d o'er with Sheep and Kine; 
But ge; fer then thy Wiſdom ſhall be known. —"i 


Art 
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{. And ſo ſent him back again. Lyſander alſo, ignorant q | 
1» WF of the Hillock Orchalides, formerly called Alopecos, i} 
n- WF nor apprehenſive of what was meant by - 
bo | The Earth-born Dragon, treacherous Foe behind; ti 
to WW Being overthrown in Battle, was there ſlain by 1 


ic WW [nachio the Haliartean, who bare for his Device & 
ore Dragon painted upon his Shield But it is need- 
at less to recite any more of theſe ancient Examples 
ity, of Oracles, difficult to be retained in Memory, F* 
hee WW eſpecially to you that are fo well read. And | 
ther now, God be praiſed, there's an end of all thoſe 
en Queſtions, which were the grounds of conſult. 
ence ing the Oracle: For now we repoſe alrogether in 
rain the {oft Slumbers of Peace; all our Wars were 
| by Wat an end. No Tumults, no civil Seditions, no 
away We Tyrannies, no Peltilencies, nor Calamities do- 
ovel ropulating Greece, nor Epidemic Diſeaſes waſting 
ina Drugs and Medicines adminiſtred in vain. Now 
„the chen where there is nothing of Variety, nothing 
Cen. of Myſtery, nothing dangerous, but only bare 
Aon ¶ and ordinary Queſtions about ſmall Trifles, and 
trie ulgar Things, as whether a Man may Marry, 
ins whether take a Voyage by Sea, or lend his Mo- 


er E. bey ſafely at Intereſt? Or ſuppoſe they ſhould 
ever {de the Enquiries of Cities concerning the next 
Sig larveſt, the increafe of their Cattle, or the 
Coe bealth of the Inhabitants; there to make uſe 
Seat Ar Verſes, ambiguous Words and confounding 
-rvant bſcurities, where the Queſtions require ſhort 
- failel nd eaſie Anſwers, cauſes us to ſuſpect, as if the 


1d ha cred Miniſter ſtudied only cramp Expreſſions, 
Jace e ſome ambirious Sophiſter, to wreſt Admi- 
ag bad ou from the ignorant. But the Pyrhian Prie- 
ess is naturally of a more generous Diſpoſiti- 
I; and therefore when ſhe is buſie with the 
| Wcity, ſhe has more need of Truth than to ſa- 
1 Bify her vain Glor „ not minding either the 
Wommerdations or the Diſpraiſe of Men; and 
Nell it were, that we our ſelves were fo af. 
ed. Bur on the contrary, an! 
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and jealouſy, leſt the Oracle ſhould loſe the Re. and 

8 it has had for theſe Three Thouſand BF man) 
ears, and leſt People ſhould forſake it, and for. WF tions 

bear going to it, we frame Excuſes to our ſelves, WF decay 


and feign Cauſes and Reaſons of things which Wi overg 
we neither know, nor is it convenient tor us to leſſer 
know; out of a fond deſign to perſuade the Per. WF courſ 
ſons thus odly diffatisfied, whom it became us Lew 
rather to let alone. For certainly the Miſtake Art 
muſt redound to our ſelves, when we ſhall have WWF Place 
ſuch an Opinion of our Deity, as to approve BW behol, 
and eſteem thoſe ancient and pithy Proverbs of WW and 1 
wiſe Men, written at the entrance into the I c«n- WF Grove 
ple, Know thy ſelf ; Nothing to Exceſs, as contain WW not or 
ing in few Words, a full and cloſe compact of thi 
Sentence, and yet find fault with the modem Thou! 
Oracle, for delivering Anſwers conciſe and plain. WF Oracle 
Whereas thoſe Apothegms are like Waters crov- WW Cauſe 
ded and pent up in a narrow Room, or running laxions 
between contraded Banks, where we can 1 this C 
more diſcern the bottom of the Water than ve BWbourin 
can the depth and meaning of the Sentence. An well.n; 

et if we conſider what has been written ant flows 
Faid concerning thoſe- Sentences, by ſuch as har many! 
div'd into their Signification, with an intent 08 


clear their Abſtruſeneſs, we ſhall hardly find D- 3 
ſputes more prolix than thoſe are. But the Lan 
guage of the Pythian Prieſteſs is ſuch as the 1s To u 
thematicians define a right Line to be, that is to ef the 
the ſhorteſt that may be drawn betwixt tus Clory 
Points: Sv likewiſe doth ſhe avoid all Wind ing for: 
ing and Circles, all double Meanings, and et by 
ſtruſe Ambiguities, but proceeds dircQly to Having 
Truth. And though the has been obroxicus kings 
ſtri& Examination, yet is ſhe not to be miſcor els adm 
ſter'd without danger; nor could ever any Ted O 
ſon to this very Day convitt her of her Fa]jhool ot to b 
but on the other ſide, ſhe has filled the Tem ould c 
with Preſents, Gifts and Offerings, not on duſtry 
the Greeks but Barbarians, and adorn'd the * 90 and 
le we 


of the Oracle with the magnificent Strub 
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Re. and Fabricks of the Amphyctions. And we find 
and WF many additions of new Buildings, many repara- 
for- WF tions of the old ones tha: were fallen down or 
ves, WW decayed by Time. And as we ſee from Trees 
| overgrown with Shade and verdant Boughs, other 
leſſer Shoots ſprout up; thus has De/phian Con- 
| courſe afforded Growth and Grandeur to the Py- 
leum or Senate-Houſe of the Amphy#ions, while 
Art contending with Nature to render thoſe 
Places the Seats both of Plenty and Delight, we 
behold the Forms and Ornaments of Temples 
and Palaces, magnificent Piles ſurrounded with 


em- Groves, and Walks, and purling Rivulets, ſerving 
tain» not only for Refreſhment, but for the Ceremonies 
attcd of the Altar, not brought to Perfection in a 
oder Thouſand Years, and which the Credit of the 
plain. Oracle only thus adorn'd. And to what other 
ro- Cauſe can we attribute the Fertility of the Ga- 


Claxions Plains in Beotia, but to their vicinity to 
this Oracle, as being bleſſed with the neigh. 


n ve bouring Influences of the Deity, where from the 

And i vell-nouriſh'd Udders of the bleating Ewes, Milk 
ani flows in. copious Streams, like Water from ſo 
s have many Fountain-Heads? 


Their Pails run o'er, and larger Veſſels fill, 
With rich Abundance all their Dairies fil. 


e Lan 

e Mts To us yet more apparent and remarkable ſigas 
to ef the Deity's Liberality, while we behold the 
t tuo Clory of far-fam'd Store and Plenty, o'erflow- 
Wia ing former Penury and Barrenneſs. And I can- 
nd 7 not but think much the better of my ſelf, for 
to ti 


Waving in ſome Meaſure contributed to theſe 


ious U hings with - Polycrares and Petrevs. Nor can I 
niſco-W*'s admire the firſt Author and Promoter of this 
iy ag od Order and Management. And yet it is 
1 {hood ot to be thought that ſuch, and ſo great change, 
Temp ould come to-,paſs in ſo ſmall a time by human 


nduſtry, without the favour of the Deity aſſiſt- 
ng and bleſſing his Oracle. So that although 
ere were ſome, who formerly blamed = Am- 

18uity 
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biguity and Obſcurity of the Oracle, and others, 
who at this Day find fault with its modern Plain. 
neſs and Perſpicuity, yet are they both alike un- 
juſt and fooliſh in their Paſſion; for that like 
Children better pleaſed with the fight of the 
Rain- Bow, and thoſe Halos and Meteors that en. 
circle the Sun and Moon, than to fee the Sun 
and Moon themſelves in their Splendor, they are 
only taken with Riddles, abſtruſe Words and f. Nibe E 
gurative Speeches, which are but the Reflections MW hich 
of the Oracle, ſurrounding the Imagination and egic. 
Apprehenſion of our mortal Underſtanding. And Hates 
becauſe they are not able to make a fatisfatory o! 
Judgment of this Change, find fault with God 
himſelf; not conſidering that neither we nor they Neſoph) 


are able to comprehend by rational Diſcourſe, the yleat 
hidden Counſels and Deſigns of the Deiry. oh * 
hich 

followi, 

. Wed wh 
Plutarch's giving an Account of thoſe {Ws be 


Sentiments concerning Nature with Por be 
which Philoſophers were delighted; Ne Na 
contained in Five Books. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by John Dowel * t 
Vicar of Melton-Mowbray in Leiceſter 
hire. 


Natural Philoſophy, we judge it neceſſary 1 
the firſt Place, and chiefly, to divide the Body d 
Philoſophy into its proper Members; that we mi 
know what is that which is called Philoſoph) 
and what part of it is Phyſical, or the Explant 
tion of Natural Things. The Srojcks affirm tha 
Wiſdom is the Knowledge of Things Human 
and Divine; Philoſophy is that part which w_ 


* being our determination to Diſcourſe 0 
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re Neth what is convenient into Practice. Virtue is 
n. tbe ſole and ſovereign Convenience, and this diſtri- 
\n. butes it ſelf into three general Parts; Natural, 
vo Moral, and Logical: By which: juſt Reaſon Phi- 
tbe Noſophy is Tripartite; of which one is Natural, 
en. the other Moral, the third Dialectical. The 
zun Natural is when our Enquiries are Concerning the 
are World, and all things contain d in it; Ethical is 
| 6, ie Employment of our Minds in thoſe things 
ons hich concern the Manners of Man's Life; the 
and Noegical (which they alſo call Dialectical) regu- 
And Nates our Converſation with others in ſpeaking : R 
tory riforle, Theophraſtus, and after them almoſt all i 
Cor the Perepatericks give the ſame Diviſion of Phi- It 
they Noſophy. Tis abſolutely requiſite that the com- 1 
the ng Perſon be Contemplator of Things which | 
ave a Being, and the Practiſer of thoſe Things 
which are decent, and this eaſily appears by the i 
following Inſtances. If the Queſtion be propo- 1 
ſed whether the Sun which is ſo conſpicuous to 460 
bs be informed with a Soul, or inanimate, he 1 
that makes this Diſquiſition is the thinking Man: 10 
For he proceeds no farther than to conſider 
5 Nature of that Thing which is propoſed: 

ikewiſe if the World be infinite, or whether 
beyond the Syſtem of this World there is any 
feal Being; all theſe things are the Objects about 
hich the Underſtanding of Man is converſant. 
But if theſe be the Queſtions, What Meaſures 
duſt be taken to compoſe the well ordered Life 
df Man, what are the beſt Methods to govern 
Ind educate Children, or what are the exact Rules 
hereby Sovereigns may command and eſtabliſh 
aus: All theſe Queries are propoſed for the ſole 
nd of Action, and this ſame Perſon is the mo- 
1 and practical Man. 
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CHAPL 
bat is Nature, 


Ince we have undertaken to-make a diligent 

ſearch into Nature, I cannot but conclud: 
it neceſſary to declare what Nature is. *Tis very 
abſurd to attempt a Diſcourſe of the Eſſence of 
natural Things, and not to underſtand what i 
the Power and Sphere of Nature: If 4ri/o:l: te 
credited, Nature is the Principle of Motion and 
Reſt, in which Nature is Principal and not by 
Accident; all things that are conſpicuous to out 
Eyes, which are neither fortujtous nor neceſlary, 
nor have a divine- Original, nor acknowledge any 
ſuch like Cauſe, are call'd Natural, and enjoy 
their proper Nature; of this fort are Earth, Fire 
Water, Air, Plants, Animals; to theſe may be 
added all things produced from them, ſuch ar: 
Showers, Hail, Thunders, Hurricanes and Winds, 
all theſe confeſs they had a beginning, none d 
theſe were from Eternity, but had ſomething 
as the Origin of them; and theſe, likewilc 
Animals, Plants, have a Principle whence they 
are produced, but Nature, which in all thel: 
Things hath the Priority, is not only the Pin. 
ciple of Motion, bur of Repoſe ; whatſoever en- 
joys the Principle of Motion, the ſame has 4 
poſſibility to find a Diſſolution, therefore on thi 
account it is that Nature is the Princi ple of Ms. 
tion and Quiet. 
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HAP. II. 


Nat is the difference. between a Principle and 
5 an Element. 


| Pre Followers of Ariſtotle and Plato conclude 
that an Element is diſcriminated from a 
Principle. Thales the Milefian ſuppoſeth that a 
Principle and the Elements are one and the ſame 
thing, but it is evident that they vaſtly differ one 
from another; for the Elements are things com- 
pounded, but we do pronounce that a Principle 
admits not of a Compoſition, nor are the effects 
bf any other Being, but thoſe which we call E- 
ements. Earth, Water, Fire, and Air are not of 
We like Conſtitution, this is the reaſon that we 
term ſuch Principles, which have nothing prece- 
Jancous to them out of which they are produced ; 
herefore a Principle is not the ſame with an E- 
Ement; there are ſome things which have a Pre- 
@iſtence to Earth and Water from which they are 
begotten (to wit) Matter, which is without Form 
Wd caliginous; and that which is Form, we call 
ois which is the Perfection of a Being and 
Ervation : Thales therefore is very peccant, by af- 


= that Water is both an Element andlaPrn 
Hole. 


1 
* 


r 
Of Principles, and what they are. 


| the Mileſian doth affirm, That Water 
is the Principle from whence all things in 
We Univerſe ſpring. This Perſon appears to be 
W Prince of Philoſophers ; from him the Jonte 
t took its Denomination, There are many 
1 Families 


[AT 
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Families and Succeſſions amongſt Philoſophers, 
after he had profeſſed Philoſophy in Egypr, when 
he was very old, he returned to Miletas, he 
8 that all things had their Original 
rom Water, and into Water all things are re. 
ſolved : Hence it was that he firſt conjeQu. 
red, That whatſoeyer was the prolific Seed of 
all Animals, was a Principle, and that is Moi. 
ſture. Likewiſe it is probable that all things re. 
ceive their Original from Humidity ; his ſecond 
Reaſon was, That all Plants are nouriſhed and 
fructiſied by that thing which is moiſt, of which be. 
ing depriv'd they wither away. Thirdly, That that 
Fire, of which the Sun and Stars are made, is 
nouriſhed by watery Exhalations, yea and the Word 
it ſelf; which moved Homer to ſing, that the Ce 
neration of it was from Water. 
— The Ocean is 
Of all Things the kind Geneſis. 

Anapimander, who himſelf was a Mileſian, aſſigi 
the Principle of all things to Infinity, from whenct 
all things flow, and into the ſame are corrupted; 
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hence it is, that infinite Worlds are framed: And r this x 
he delivers, that every Being, when it periſhet), r Arteri 
is reduced into that thing, whence it has its Oi-Warts are 
ginal ; and thus he farther proceeds, for what e. formed 
ther Reaſon is there of an Infinity, but this, Tit Wich is re 
there may be nothing deficient, as to the Genen. alike t 
tion or Subſiſtence of what is in Nature: Ti" it ther 
is his Error, that he doth not acquaint us vl Wiicers of 
this Infinity is, whether it be Air, or Water, d rts, whj 
Earth, or any other ſuch like Body; beſides i \Bceſary 
peccant, in that he giving us the materi objed 

Cauſe, is ſilent as to the * Cauſe of he che Sen 
ings ; for this thing which he makes his Infoit kent, wh 
can be nothing but Matter; Operation cannot Eich it's 
without the ſphere of Matter, except an eftici WWilar to 

Cauſe be annexed. Anaximenes his Fellow-C111" BW ; theſe 
pronounceth, That Air is the Principle of all B Wt they 

ings; from it all receive their Original, and 2 accordir 
it all return; he affirms, That our Soul * Pient Ce 

| nm 


* 
- 
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ing but Air, it is that which conſtitutes and 
Irelerves ; the whole World is inveſted with Spirit 
nd Air, and that Spirit and Air are ſynonymous; 
is Perſon is in this deficient, to conclude that of 
Sure Air, which is a ſimple Body, and is made 
F one only Form, that all Animals ſhould be 
: Wmpoſed of it; it is not poſſible to think that 
0- WF ſingle Principle ſhould be the matter of all 
e. Wings, from whence they receive their Subſiſtence ; 
nd ades there muſt be an operating Cauſe ; Silver 
and not of it ſelf ſufficient to frame a drinking 
be. up; if an Operator was not required, which is 
that e Silverſmith, the like may be applied to Veſ- 
Is made of Wood, Braſs, or any other Material. 
h1xagoras the Clazomenian allerted parts ſimilar 
homogeneous to be the original Cauſe of all 
ings; it ſeemed to him indubitable, that any 
bing could ariſe of nothing like it ſelf, or re- 
red into that which is nothing akin to it. Let 
therefore inſtance in Nouriſhment, which ap- 


ence Wars ſimple and uniform, ſuch is Bread which 
ted; owe to Ceres, and Water which we drink: 
Aud r this very Nutriment, our Hair, our Veins, 
heth, Br Arteries, Nerves, Bones, and all our other 


rts are nouriſhed. Theſe things thus being 
formed, it muſt be granted, that Nouriſhmenr 
Mich is received by us, contains all things which 
E alike to thoſe which are Arguments by it: 
it there are thoſe Particles which are pro- 
ers of Blood, Bones, Nerves, and all other 
Wrts, which Reaſon diſcovers for us; it is not 
Fceſſary that we ſhould reduce all Things under 
object of Senſe, for Bread and Water are fitted 


fe ehe Senſes, yet in them there are thoſe Parts 
1 ent, which are diſcoverable only by Reaſon, by 
not ich it's evident, that in them there are Parts 


iar to thoſe produced, by that which nouriſh- 
WP; theſe he terms Homogeneous Parts, averring, 
© they are the Principles of Beings; Matter 
Fecording to him the ſimilar Parts, and the 
a Cauſe is a Mind which orders all things 
: that 
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by that God who delivered to them the Qua- 
\ Wc cn ary: 

u By th Founder of the ſacred number Four, 

n Eternal Nature's Font they gravely Swore. 


WWD this number the Soul of Man is compoſed ; 
pr Mind, Knowledge, Opinion and Senſe are 
Peſe Four that compleat the Soul, from which 
Wl Sciences, all Arts, all rational Faculties derive 
":mſelves ; for what our Mind perceives, it per- 
&ives after the manner of a thing that is one, 
e Soul it ſelf being an Unity; as for Inſtance, 
E Multitude of Perſons are not the Object of the 
nſe, nor are comprehended by us, for they are 
Finite; our Underſtanding gives the true No- 
Jon of that, in which all Individuals do agree 
Se number of Individuals is infinite; the Generic 
@ Specific Nature of all Being is an Unit, or to 
E apprehended as one only thing, from this one 
once ption we give the genuine Meaſures of all 
xiſtence ; therefore we affirm that the Beings 
hich are ſo are rational and diſcourſive Beings ; 
t when we come to give the Nature ot a 
Worſe, tis that Animal which neighs, and is 
pmmon to all Horſes, by which 'tis manifeſt 
at the Underſtanding which hath ſuch like 
dnceptions, is in its Nature and Unity the Binary 


_ umber, which is of kin to Inanite, mult needs 
bo Science; whatſoever admits a Demonſtration 
\cch 3 Belief, belongs to Science; every 
% draws that Concluſion which is the Queſti- 
oi doubted of, from thoſe Propoſitions which are 


all granted, by which means another Propoſition 
demonſtrated, the Knowledge of which we call 
dmprehenſion; for which reaſon Science is the Bi- 
Number, but Opinion is the Ternary; for 
ut rationally follows from Comprehenſion : The 


or 4 [ 
ber ect of Opinion are many things, the Terna- 
* Number denotes a Multitude, as thrice happy 
405 cans, for this reaſon Pythagoras took no notice 


| the Ternary. Heraclitus and Hypaſus the Meta- 
1 font. man, 
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pontiman, ſuppoſe that Fire gives the Originatin 
to all Beings, they all flow from Fire, and in Fin 
they all conclude; for of Fire when firſt quent, 
ed the World was conſtituted ; the firſt part g 
the World being moſt condens'd and contraft 
within it ſelf made the Earth, but part of thy 
Earth being looſen'd and made thin by Fire, H. 
ter was produced; afterwards this Water being 
exhaled and rarified into Vapours became Air; 
after all this the World it ſelf, and all other (9 
poreal Beings, ſhall be diſſolved by Fire in the l 
niverſal Conflagration ; by them therefore it i 
pears, that Fire is what gives beginning to al 
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things, and is that in which all things recei — 
their Period. Epicurus the Son of Neocles the / 7 
thenian, his Philoſophical Sentiments being . Jubi 
fame with thoſe of Democritus, affirms, That th 4 i 
Principles of all Being are Bodies, which arc care, 0 
perceptible, by reaſon they admit not of a Va 0 1 
ty, nor of any Original, but being of a Self Nar 
iftence are Eternal and Incorruptible, that on 3 

are not liable to any Diminution, they are impen .. p * 
trable, nor is it poſſible for them to receive any fa the Un 
mation of Parts, or admit of any Alteratomhhich 1 
of theſe Reaſon is only the Diſcoverer ; they ner 4 & 
in a perpetual Motion through Vacuity, and in. 1 = 


empty Space; for the Vacuum it ſelf is infinite, u 
the Bodies that move in it are infinite ; thoſe 
dies acknowledge theſe threeAccidents, Figure, l 
nitude and Gravity. Democritus acknowledged 
two, Magnitude and Figure; Epicurus added the ti 
to wit, Gravity; for he pronounced that tis 
ceſſary that Bodies receive their Motion from i 
Impreſſion which ſprings from Gravity, other 
they could not be moved: The Figures of At 
are apprehended by our Minds, for they are ® 
infinite; theſe Figures are neither hook d not f 
angular, nor orbicular, ſuch Figures as theſes 
eaſily admit of a Diviſion, which Atoms nec 
rily refuſe ; for they are impaſſible, impenetii 
they have indeed Figures proper to then 
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yhich are only diſcovered by Reaſon; it is called 
n Atom, not by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, but in- 
Wivifbility ; in it no Vacuity, no paſſible Affection 
5 to be found; and that there is an Atom is per- 
ectly clear, for there are Elements which have a 
derpetual Duration, and there are Animals which 
Jamit of a Vacuity, and there is an Unity. Em- 
W-docles the Agregentinian, the Son of Meton, he af- 
rms that ore are four Elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth and Water, and two Powers which bear the 
Sreateſt Command in Nature, Concord and Diſ- 
rd, of which one is the Union, the other the 
diviſion of Beings. Thus he ſings, 


Thrice happy Greeks. 


Jupiter he means Fire and ther, by Juno that 
ves Life the Air, by Pluto the Earth, by Neftis 
ater, the Seed and Fountain of all Mortals : So- 
ates the Son of Sophroniſcus, and Plato of 2 
dth Natives of Athens, entertain the ſame Opi- 
on concerning the Univerſe ; for they ſuppoſe 
ree Principles, God, Matter, and an Idea; God 
the Univerſal Underſtanding : Matter is that 
hich is the firſt Subſtratum, accommodated for the 
neration and Corruption of Beings; and Idea 
an Incorporable Eflence of exiſting in the Co- 
tations and Apprehenſions of God; for God is 
Soul and Mind of the World. 2 the Son 
Nichomachus the Stagarite, he conſtitutes theſe 
inciples Eutelechia, which is the ſame with Form, 
ter and Privation ; he acknowledges ſome Ele- 
nts, he adds a certain fifth Body which is Erhe- 
V and not obnoxious to Mutation. Zeno Son 
Mnaſeus the Native of Citrum, he avers theſe 
Inciples to be God and Matter, the firſt of which 
be efficient Cauſe, the other the paſſible and 
eptive ; four Elements he likewiſe confeſſes; this 
of Philoſophers is called the Italie, by reaſon 
bagoraz opened his School in 1taly ; his Hatred 
the Tyranny of Polycrates enforced him to leave 
ative Country Samos. 
CHAP. 
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CAT IVY. 


Wmaintai 


Hu was this World compoſed in that Ord, «»F 

and after that Manner it 1s, Places, 

5 HE World being broken and confuſed, d A 

ter this manner was reduced into tha Dich 

Figure and Compoſure as now it is; the inſe& ? arrer 

| ble Bodies, which are infinite, by a wild and for. Wenſed, 
| ruitous Motion, without any governing Power, WP ö 
| inceſſantly and ſwiftly were hurried one amongit poiſt, | 
| another, many Bodies being jumbled together; [poſed 
| upon this Account they having a Diverſity in th: Wi ollow, 
| Figures and Magnitude, theſe therefore being { Ppable | 
jumbled together, thoſe Bodies which were th: ſting by 

greateſt and heavieſt ſank into the loweſt place ,, af 


they that were of a leſſer Magnitude, being round. Worl 
ſmooth, and ſlippery, theſe meeting with thok 
| heavier Bodies were eaſily broken into pieces, and 
þ were carried into higher places; but when that 
| force whereby theſe variouſly figured Partick: 
| fought with and ſtruck one another, and force 


Vhether 


the lighter vpwards, did ceaſe, and that there ws HF 
no farther Power left to drive them into ſupe Po 
rior Regions, yet they were wholly hindred fn rte, and 
deſcending downwards for they were compel Won js. | 
do reſide in thoſe Places capable to receive then Syſten 
and theſe were the heavenly Space, and by there, but 
ſame a multitude of little Bodies were brot inder is 
one amongſt another; but theſe being thus ſhivers ſeem 
red, fell into Coherence and mutual Embraces one Wc 
by theſe means the Heaven was produced; the this he 
various and great multitude of Atoms enjoy ents; 7; 
the ſame Nature, as it's before aſſerted, bein eat and 
hurried aloft, did form the Stars, the multitude Mae all 1 
theſe exhaled Bodies ſtruck and broke the Air Wie Reſem 
Shivers, and forced a Paſſage through it; theſe be fit were 
ing filled with Wind, as they were moving, "could no 
veſted the Stars and whirl'd 'em about, by which ing out 
means to this preſent time that circulary Me be ol 
tion, which theſe Stars have in the Heavens, 


= 
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Haintained, much after the ſame manner the 
Farch was made; for by thoſe little Particles, 
„ bhoſe Gravity made them to reſide in the lower 
Places, the Earth was formed; the Heaven, Fire 
End Air were conſtituted of thoſe Particles 
en were carried aloft, bur a great deal of 
atter remaining in the Earth, this being con- 
 Whenſed, every little part and form of it was bro. 
"Wen in pieces; it produced that Nature which is 
eig. Css.) the Water, but this being fluidly 
5 Wiſpoſed did run into thoſe places which were 
allow, and theſe places were thoſe that were 
Epable to receive and protect it, or rather ſub. 
| ing bY it ſelf, did make the lower places hol- 
w ; after this manner the principal Parts of 

e World were conſtituted, 


GH AS. 
ether the World or this Univerſe is that Be- 
= ing which may be called one ſingle thing 


2 Wi HE Stoicks pronounce that the World is 
ſupe⸗ e one thing, and this they ſay is the Uni- 


Ace; 
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fon rie, and is Corporeal:; but Empedocles his Opi- 
pell Won is, that the World is one, yet by no means 
thence Syſtem of this World mult be ſtiled the Uni- 
the re, but that it is a ſmall part of it; and the re- 
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under is the Principal of all Beings ; what to 
to ſeems the trueſt he thus declares, that there 
one World, and that World is the Univerſe, 
d this he endeavours to evince by three Argu- 
ents ; Firſt, That the World could not be com- 
at and per fect, if it did not within it ſelf in- 
de all Beings. Secondly, Nor. could it give the 
e Reſemblance of its Original and Exemplar, 
it were not one only begotten thing. Thirdly, 
could not be incorruptible if there were any 
ing out of its Compaſs, to whoſe Power it 
ght be obnoxious ; but to Plato it may be thus 
urned : Hrſt, That the World is compleat and 
Vol. III. G perfect, 
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erfect, neither doth it contain all things with Worn 
in it ſelf, for Man is a perfect Being, and yet be Nꝰicula 
doth not encompals all things. Secondly, That 1 igures, 


there are many Exemplars and Originals of Su. d to a 
rues, Houſes and Pictures. Thirdly, How is th: g in a 
World perfect, if any thing beyond it is poſch g to 5 
to be moved about it; the World is not incor. cred p. 
ruptible, nor can it be ſo conceived, becauſe | ous Ce 
had an Original To Metrodorus it ſeems abſurd, WE mbles 


that in a large Field one only Stalk ſhould be ſee 
growing, and in an infinite Space one only Woch 
exiſting ; and that this Univerſe is infinite is ms 
nifeſt by the multitude of Beings that are in it: 
Hence it is clear from that conceivable mult. 
rude that there are infinite Cauſes ; if this Worll 
were limited, how comes it to paſs that the Caulz 
from whence it was formed ſhould be infinite? 
They being infinite, it is neceſſary that the Won 
likewiſe be infinite ; where all Cauſes do concur, 
there the Effects allo muſt appear, let the Cauſe 
be what they will, either Atoms or Elements. 
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2 H A 5 VI. Amph 
Whence did Men cbtain the Knowledge H 7% ie 
Exiſtence and Eſſence of a Deity. b 1 a 

Wita 
T* HE stoic, thus define the Eſſence ef Mus * 
God, that it is a Spirit intellectual an . | 
fiery, that it acknowledges no Shape, but 15 0 aturn 
tinually changed into what it pleaſes, and af Stupend 
mulares it ſelf to all things; the knowledge of til The Gre 


Of God 
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Deity they firſt received from the pulchritude% 
thoſe things which ſo viſibly appeared to us; fo 
they concluded that nothing beauteous could a 
ſually or a be formed, but that it " 
framed from the Art of a great Underſtand 
that produced the World; that the World is 4 
reſplendent, is made perſpicuous from che Figure 


. of *Lowi! 
the Colour, the Magnitude of it, and li it by 
from the wonderful Variety of thoſe Stars * M Natur 
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Iorn this World; the World is Spherical, the 
© icular hath the preheminence above all other 
Figures, this being circularly moved is aſſimulat- 
Figures, 8 3 

Id to all its Parts. They likewiſe themſelves be- 
g in a circular Motion, on this account, accord- 
g to Plato, the Underſtanding, which is the moſt 
Eicred part of Man, is in the Head; the moſt beau- 
ous Colour of it is painted with that which re- 
mbles the Skies, which though little blacker than 
Purple, yet hath ſuch a ſhining Quality, by that 
alon and by the vehement efficacy of its Colour 
cuts the Air, and at ſo great a diſtance the 
Eeavens are to be contemplated, and in this great- 
teſs of the World the Beauty cf it appears; view 
Bl things, that which contains the reſt carries a 
Feauty with it as an Animal and a Tree, they 
&compliſh the Beauty of the World, and all other 
Pings which are viſible to us; the oblique Cir- 
ſc called the Zodiac in the Heaven is with diffe- 
Ent Images painted and diſtinguiſhed. 


| There's Cancer, Leo, Virgo and the Claw, 
E Scorpius, Arcitenus, and Capricorn, 
Amphora, Piſces, then the Ram, and Bull; 
. lovely Pair of Brothers next ſucceed. 


There are a thouſand others that gives us the 


Bitable Refle&ions of the Beauty of the World; 
WS Euripides : 


a0 
* Saturn with ſplendid Light, yon ſee, 
1 of Stupendious Variety ! 
F thi The Great, and Beautiful Effe# 
my Of God; the All-wiſe Architect. 
„em this the Knowledge of a God is conveyed to 
me; the Sun, the Moon and the reſt of the Stars 
it ng carried under the Earth, there riſing in their 
and!" iWoper Colour, Magnitude, Place and Times; 
js we refore they who by Tradition delivered to us 
ig Knowledge and Veneration of the Gods, 


it by theſe three manner of ways: Firft, 
m Nature. Secondly, From Fables. Thirdly, 
G 2 From 
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From the Teſtimony which the Laws of Common. 
wealths give the natural way of knowing the N. 
ture of the Gods; Philoſophers taught the H. 


bulous Poets the Political way which derives u 
us that the ſame Knowledge is received from th 
Conſtitutions of each Common- wealth; all ſom 
of this Learning is diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſever 
Parts: Firſt, Is from things that are conſpicy, 
ous, and the Obſervation of thoſe Bodies which 
are in Places ſuperior tous; to Men the Star 
that are ſo viſible did give the Knowledge of th: 
Deity ; for they contemplating that they are th 
Cauſes of ſo great an Harmony that they regy. 
late Day and Night, Winter and S»mmer h 
their Riſing and Setting, and likewiſe conlider 
ing thoſe Beings which by their Influences in the 
Earth do receive a Being, and do likewiſe fruch. 
fy, it was manifeſt ro Men that the Heaven ws 
the Father of thoſe things, and the Mother d 
the Earth ; that the Heaven was the Father, it 
is Clear, ſince from the Heavens there's the pu 
ring down of Waters, which have their S;er. 
matic Faculty; the Earth the Mother, becau{ 
ſhe receives them and brings forth; likewile Mea 
conſidering that the Stars are running in a fer 

etual Motion, that the Sun and Moon that the 
are the Cauſe that we view and contemplate then 
they call them Gods: In the Second and 76! 
Place they thus diſtinguiſhed the Deities int 
thoſe which are beneficial and injurious to Ma 
kind; thoſe which are beneficial they call 7upi 
Funo, Mercury, Ceres ; thoſe who are miſchicvol 
the Dire, Furies, and Mars; theſe threatning Du 
gers and Violence, Men endeavour to appeaſe at 
conciliate by Sacred Rites : The Fourth and ti 
Fifrh Order of Gods they aſſign to Things 
Paſſions; to Paſſions Love, Venus and Deſiſe ; 
Deities that preſide over Things, Hope, Julti 
and the right Diſtribution of rhe Law : The Ss 
Order of Deities are poſſeſſed by thoſe which 4 
made by the Poets; Heſod willing to * 
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rather for thoſe Gods that acknowledge an Origi- 
nal, invented their Progenitors, which are, 


Hyperion, Ceus, and Fapetus, 
With Creon. 


Upon which account this is called the Fabulous: 
The Seventh Rank of the Deities added to the reſt, 
Bare thoſe which by their Beneficence to Mankind 
were honoured with a divine Worſhip, though 
hey were born of mortal Race ; of this ſort were 
WHercules, Caſtor and Pollux, and Bacchus; theſe are 
reputed to be of a human Species, for of all Be- 
zugs that which is Divine is moſt Excellent, and 
Man amongſt all Animals is adorned with the 
preateſt Beauty, and that N by Virtue ac- 
kording to the Conſtitution of his Mind, and there- 
Fore in that Order he is the moſt excellent; and 
herefore the Gods to thoſe Perſons that are ad- 
Rirable for Goodneſs, and to thoſe that be wickedly 
Piſpoſed, they determine the ſuitable Puniſnments 
dr Rewards. 


CH A P. VII. 
What is God. 


OME of the Philoſophers, ſuch were Diagors: 

the Mileſiau, Theodorus the Cyrenian, and Eveme- 
the Tegeatan, did unan imouſly deny thts; Were 
Gods; and Calimachus the Cyrenian diſcchereg 
is mind in theſe Lambic Verſes thus Writing: 


T» th Ante-mural Temple flock apace, 

Where he that long ago compos d of Braſs 

Great Jupiter, 'Tranſonic old bald Pate, 

And Whimſies, tho Divine, are out of Date. 


hich denote there were no Gods; Euripides the 
pazedian durſt not openly declare his Sentiment, 
le Court of Areapagus terrified him; yec he ſuffici- 
ntly manifeſted his thoughts by this Method he 


Feat Patron of this 3 introduced him- 
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ſelf as one agreeing with him : for tha 


it is a 

Diſorder in thoſe Days did Domineer, N } . 
* b en 

And Brutal Power kept the World in fear. Hot at 


Afterwards by the Sanction of Laws Wickedn Wing wh 
was ſuppreſſed; but by reaſon that Laws only cou and In 
prohibit publick Villanies, yet could not hind: MEConcer 
many Perſons from acting ſecret Impieties, ſon: Being, 
wiſe Perſons gave this Advice, that we ought and is, 
to blind Truth with lying Diſguiſes, and that m the Fo 
ought to perſuade Men that there is a God: him; a 


There's an Eternal God does hear, and ſee | _ 
And underſtands ev'ry Impiety ; 18 1 
Tho it in dark receſs, or thought committed be pepos 


did eith 

Bert this Poetical Fable with Calimachus ought u ulnele 
be rejected, who thus ſaith, neither 
If you believe a God, it muſt be meant ed, bec 
That you concei ve this God Omni potent. Cod fro 


in an E 
8 leep ; 
Ummort 
aſtly 0 
8) igilan; 
wake h 


For God cannot do eve ings for if it were f. 
then a God could make Snow black, and the Fir 
cold, and he that is in a poſture of Sitting to ſtant 
upright, and fo on the contrary. The brat 
ſpeaking Plato pronounceth that God formed ti 
World after his own Image, but this. ſmells Rut 


of the old Dotages, according to the rate of ti oy q 
Antic and Obſolete * ay-writers; for how rg ie 
"G09; euſting fits Eye upon himſelf, frame this b. alis. 
niverſe ? Or how did God being Spherical rena 9% off 
himſelf a Being inferior to Man? Anaxagrra et * p 
vers that Bodies did conſiſt from all Eternity, ies hi y 
the Divine Intelle& did reduce them into ti": oled 
proper Orders, and effected the Origination o * * h 
Beings ; but Plato did not ſuppoſe that the Prin. - | 
Bodies had their conſiſtence and repoſe, but et 11 
they were moved confuſedly and in diſorder; l zu ad! 
God knowing that Order was better than Conful 4 Vir 
on, did digeſt them into the beſt Methods; 18 e by a 
theſe were equally peccant, for both ſuppoſe and perf 
to be the great Moderator of human Affairs, rp the Life 
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for that cauſe he formed this preſent World, when 
lit is apparent that an immortal and bleſſed Being, 
frepleniſhed with all his glorious Excellencies, and 
not at all obnoxious to any fort of Evil, but be- 
ing wholly accompliſhed with his own Felicity 
land Immortality, mould employ himſelf with the 
Concerns of Men; for certainly miſerable is the 
Being, which like a Labourer or Artificer was, 
land is, moleſted by the Troubles and Cares which 
the Forming and Governing of this World give 
him; add to this that the God whom theſe Men 
profeſs could not at all be exiſting, previous ro 
this preſent World; for either Bodies were in a 
repos d or in a diſorder'd Motion, and that God 
did either ſleep, or elſe was in a perpetual Watch. 
fulneſs; but neither of theſe can be admitted, 
neither the firſt nor the ſecond can be entertain- 
ed, becauſe they ſuppoſe God to be Eternal; if 
Cod from Eternity was in a continual Sleep, he was 
in an Eternal Death, what is Death but an Eternal 
Sleep; but no Sleep can affect a Deity, for the 
Immortality of God, and Alliance to Death, are 
aſtly different ; but if God was in a continual 
IV igilance, either there was ſomething wanting to 
wake him happy, or elſe his Beatitude was per- 
w compleat; but accord ing to neither of theſe 
Wan God be ſaid to be bleſſed ; not according to the 
ac, if there be any Deficiency there is no perfect 
10 Bliſs; not according to the ſecond, for though 
Where be nothing wanting to the Felicity of God, 
Net he cannot be ſaid to be happy becauſe he bu- 
es himſelf in human Affairs; and how can it be 
Wuppoſed that God adminiſters by his own Provi. 
Wence human Concerns, when to vain and trifling 
Ferſons proſperous things happen, to great and 
high adverſe ? 4gamemnon was both; 


A Virtu ous Prince, for Warlike Acts renown'd,. 


He by an Adulterer and Adultereſs was vanquiſhed 
and perfidiouſly ſlain; Hercules after he had freed 
the Life of Man from many things that were per. 

G 4 nicious 
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nicious to it, periſhed by the Witchcraft and P. 1 
lon of Deianira ; Thales ſaid that the Intelligence wal 
of the World was God; Anaximander he conclu. Fi Varl 
ded that the Stars were heavenly Deities ; Dem. = to 
critus, that God being a Globe of Fire is the Intel. ** f 
ligence and Soul of the World; Pythagoras in his . 1 F 

Book called the ra God is an Unity and N 
a perfect Good, which is indeed the Nature of n — . 
Unity, is it ſelf a Mind ; but the binary Number, Ie ore. 
Which is infinite, is a Devil, and in its own Nature Fein 5 . 
Evil, about which the multitude of material Be. ur * 
ings are converſant, and that this World is the lat tl ar 
Object of our Eyes. Socrates and Plato agree in ew 
this, that that which is one, hath its Original fron Minne 
its own ſelf, is of a ſingular Subſiſtence, is on: 


only Being perfectly Good]; all theſe various Names ton — 
ſignifying Goodneſs, do all center in a Mind, 
hence God is to be underſtood as that Mind and 


Intelle& which is a ſeparated Form that is pure and 


: 
L 
Þ/ thiſe 


vamix'd of all Matter, nor is twiſted with ann WT 7 Av 
thing obnoxious to Paſſions. Ariforle's Sentiment in 
is, that God hath his Reſidence in Superior Ref Dem 

ions, and hath placed his Throne in the Supreme Wthe grote, 
$ here, and is a ſeparated Form: Which Sphert WE fences - 
is an Ethereal Body, which is by the Philoſophers Nhe Souls 
ſtiled the Fifth Eſſence or Quinteſſence, by which Wood, ſo 
means there is the diviſion of the Spheres, though heir Sor 
naturally they are contiguous, yet it appears to Res- 


we wick 
{on that they are ſeparated; he concludes that each * 
of the Spheres is an Animal compoſed of a Body 
and Soul, the Body of them is Ethereal, moved 
orbicularly, the Soul is the Rational Form, which 
is unmoved, yet by its Operation is the caule 


Att 


that the Sphere is in Motion; the Stole the I for 
affirm that God is a thing more common an HIteratior 
obvious, and is a Mechanick Fire which eve Pith the 
ry way ſpreads it ſelf to produce the World i change 
contains in it ſelf all ſeminal Virtues, and Hough 41 
this means all things by a fatal Neceſſity were pf Der. 
duced : This Spirit paſſing thro' the whole World, Bd the | 


received its denomination from every part of Mit- 


1 ins .N , 
ters, or ol 
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ters, through which it ran in its Journey, received 
lits various Mutations. This therefore Zthereal 
Fire took the Name of a God, the World, the 
Stars, the Earth, and of a Mind or Intelle&, when 
bn the ſupreameſt Place in the Univerſe; in the 
Judgment of Epicurus all the Gods are Ant hromor- 
Phites, or have the Shape of Men, they are only 
perceptible by Reaſon, for their Nature admits of 
no other manner of being apprehended, their parts 
being ſo ſmall and fine, that they give no corpo- 
real Repreſentations; the ſame Epicurns aſſerts, 
hat there are four other Natural Beings which are 
Immortal, of this fort are Atoms, the Vacuum, the 
on infinite Space, the ſimiliar Parts; and theſe like- 
on Wiſe are called Elements. 


rer. VAN. 
F thoſe that are called Genius's and Heroes. 
an I Aving treated of the Eſſence of the Deities 


_ m__ 


» 


nent 1 in a juſt Order, it follows that we diſcourſe 
Re» f Demons and Heroes; Thales, Pythagoras, Plato and 
eme he Stoics do conclude that Demons exiſt of thoſe 
hert WEfſences which are Animals; that the Heroes are 
hers de Souls ſeparated from their Bodies, ſome are 
hich ood, ſome are bad; the good are thoſe when 


We wicked; all this is rejected by Epicurus. 


each — - 
by CHAT. I. 
OV 

which of Matter. 


Atter is that firſt Being which is ſubſtrate 
1 tor Generation, Corruption and all other 
Ferations; the Diſciples of Thales, Pythagoras, 
Ich the Sroice, they are of Opinion that Matter 


Id 1 changeable, mutable, convertible and ſliding 
d ooch all things into all things. The Followers 
- on | Democritus avers, That the Vacuum, the Atom, 


d the Incorporeal Subſtance are the firſt Beings, 
u not obnoxious to Paſſions ; Ariſtotle and Plato, 
f G 5 they 


Their Souls are good, the evil when their Souls 
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they affirm, that Matter is of that Species which 
is corporeal, void of any Form, Species, Figure W# 
and Quality, but apt to receive all Forms, that ſhe WF ——— 
may be the Nurſe, the Mother and Origin of all 
other Beings; but they that do ſay that the Earth, 

the Air and Fire are Matter, do likewiſe ſay that 
Matter cannot be without Form, but conclude it 
is a Body; but they that ſay that individual Parti. 
cles and Atoms are Matter, do ſay that Matter 
is without Form. 


CHAE-X. 
Of Ideas. 


N Idea is a Being Incorporeal, it not havin 

a Subliſtence by it ſelf, it gives the Repre- 
lentation of all in informed Matter, and is made 
the Cauſe of Matter; receives all its Forms. $- 
crates and Plato conjecture, that theſe Ideas are not 
material E{ſences, but have their Exiſtence in th: Wi 
Under ſtanding and Pancy of the Deity, that is of nd Wa 
a Mind. Ariſtocle meddles not at all with Tome its c 
and Ideas, for he doth not believe them ſeparated cede fro 
from Matter, fer what was begotten, he did nd, dot! 
think was produced by God; thoſe Szoics that ai dor a he 
of the School of Zeno, profeſs that Ideas are 16 be curur, 
thing elſe but the Conceptions of our own Mini. the: | 
— Ole 


— 
— 


C HA P. XI. provity. 
cularly 
Of Cauſes. by the Fe 
Cauſe is that by which any Thing is prod 8 —— 

ced, or by which any Thing is affected; 
to gives this tripple Diviſion of Cauſes, the mat Of i 
rial, the efficient, and the final Cauſe; the prind | 


„ 
pal Cauſe he judges to be the efficient, which is 1 Meas, 


* 


Mind and Intelle&. Pythagoras and Ariſtotle, t me n. 
judge the firſt Cauſes are incorporeal Beings, ich ref 
Thoſe that are Cauſes by Accident or Participate Elem, 
become corporeal Subſtances, by this means ul Ades 

Ole 


World is corporeal; the Stoics grant that all C 
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© ſes are corporeal, but yet they deny not that there 


ing 
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GS AF. AL 
Of Bodies. 


Body is that Being which hath theſe three 
Dimenſions, Latitude, Profundity and Lon- 


gitude, or a Bulk which makes a ſenſible Reſi- 
ſtance, or whatſoever of its own Nature poſſeſ- 
ſeth a Place. Plato, that it is neither heavy nor 


light in its own Nature, when it exiſts in its own 
Place, bur being in the Place where another ſhould 
be, then it hath an Inclination by which it tends 
to Gravity or Levity; Ariſtotle ſaith, that if we 
imply conſider Things in their own Nature, the 


Earth only is to be judg'd heavy, and Fire light, 


but Air and Water fall under other Reſpects. 


The Sroics they think that of the Four Elements 
two are light, Fire and Air; two ponderous, Earth 
band Water; that which is naturally light, doth 
by its own Nature, not by any Inclination, re- 
cede from its own Center, but that which is hea- 


y, doth by its own Nature tend to irs Center; 


Yor a heavy Thing is not the Center of it ſelf. 
Ebicurus, that Bodies are not to be comprehended, 


put the firſt Bodies which are ſimple Bodies, and 
pll thoſe compoſed of them, all theſe acknowledge 
Uravity; that all Atoms are moved, ſome perpen- 
vicularly, ſome obliquely, ſome are carried aloft 
by the Force of thoſe Bodies, who have ſtruck them. 


CH A P. XIII. 
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Of thoſe Things that are leaſt in Nature. 


J Mpedocles, That precedaneous to the Four Ele- 
me nts he introduceth the moſt minute Bodies 
Phich reſemble Elements, but they did exiſt before 
pe Elements, having ſimiliar Parts and orbicular. 


Weraclitus he brings in the 
r 
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CHAF AIV. 
Of Figures. How 1 
A Figure is the exterior Appearance, the Cir. 
cumicription and the Boundary of a Bedy; 7 * 
t 


the Py: hag ereaus, that the Bodies of the Four Ele. 
ments are Spherical, Fire being in the ſupremeſt Wreratio: 


P ace only excepted, whoſe Figure is Conical. goras an 
_ „ CLIT N : _ Parts o 
CH A F. XV. the Ele 

Of Colours. pre the 


t of 
Olour is the viſible Quality of a Body, tl: he will 


. Pythagoreans called Colour the extimate Ap. called A 
pearance of a Body; Empedecles, that which h Another 
conlentaneous to the Paſſages of the Eye; -, 
that they are Fires emitted from Bodies, which | 
have Parts harmonious for the Sight; Zen» the . 
ie, that Colours, they are the firſt Figurations of We? 
Matter; the Pythagoreans, that Colours are of font LI 
Sorts, White and Black, Red and Pale, and they WW Þ] 
derive the Variety of Colours of the Element Fore, rej 


from the Diverſity of the Animals, and the Vari bothing 
ety of the Places and Airs in which they live and fuperaby 
are bred. Wetrodory 
— - — — "Ry gonſideri 
CH AP. XVL ate; 

5 6. | . dude; th 

Of the Divifion of Bodies. Vorid tt 


T HE Diſciples of Thales and Pythagorar gran Kum is i 
I. ing all Bodies are paſſivle and diviſible unt he Wor! 
Infinity, yer that Atoms and indiviſible Parts at Wy to bre 
there hxed, and admit not of a Diviſion into Inf Aa 
nity : Ariſtotle, that all Bodies are potentially u 
nat actually diviſible into Infinity. 


Lato, 
in i 


Dr he uf 
CHA! a 
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CHAS. AVI 


| How Bodies are mixt and contemperated oh with 
with another. 


| HE Antient Philoſophers, that the Mix- 
| E ture of Elements proceeded from the Al- 
| W xcration of Qualities, but the Diſciples of Anaxa- 

goras and Democritus by the various Diſpoſitions of 
Parts one with another; Empedocles, he compoſes 
the Flements of the ſmalleſt Bulks, thoſe which 
are the moſt minute, and may be termed rhe Ele- 
ment of Elements; Plato aſſigns three Bodies, but 
he will not theſe to be Elements, nor properly ſo 
called Air, Fire and Water are mutable into one 
another, but the Earth is mutable into none of theſe. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of a Vacuum. 


Plato, making a diligent Inquiſition into Na- 


dothing of a Vacuity in Nature, nor any thing 
fuperabundant; Leucippus, Demccritus, Demetrius, 
Metrodorus, Epicurus, that there are Atoms, which, 
tonſidering the Vaſtneſs of their Numbers, are in- 
finite; and that a Vacuum is infinite in its Magni- 


tude ; the Stole, that within the Compaſs of the 


World there is no Vacuum, but beyond it the Va- 
graut. kum is infinite. Ariſtotle, that the Vacuum beyond 
une be World is ſo great, that the Heaven has Liber- 


uy to breath into it, for the Heaven is fiery. 
O INN 7 * 
ly bu CHAP . 


| Of Place. 


in its own Boſom receives Forms and Ideas, 
br he uſes a Metaphor, taken from Matter, and 
i: c it is as a Nurſe or Receptacle of Beings. Ari- 


ſtet le, 


X LL the Natural Philoſophers from Wales to 


ture, rejected a Vacuum; Empedocles, that there is. 
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fotle, that it is the ultimate Superficies of the 


circumambient Body, contiguous to that which it 
doth encompaſs, 


CHAN XX. 

ä Of a Region or Capacity. 
83 HE Stoics and Epicureans make a Place, a 7 

cuum and aRegion to differ; a Vacuum is that 
which is void of any Thing that may be called 
a Body, Place is that which is poſſeſt by a Body, 
a Region that which is partly filled with a Body, 
as Wine in a Cask. 


HA. AI. 

Of Time. | 
N the Senſe of Pythagoras, Time is that Sphere 
which encompaſſes the World. Plato, that it 
is Eternity repreſented to us by Motion, or the 


Motion of the World by ſeveral Diſtances and 
Intervals. Eratoſthenes, that it is the Solar Motion, 


CH AF AA 
Of the Efſence of Time and Nature, 


Lato, that the heavenly Motion is Time. The 
Stoics are divided, many of whom affirm that 
Motion it ſelf is Time : Others of them think 
that Time had no Beginning. Plaro, that Time 
had its Original from an Intelligence. 


1 CH AP. XXIII. 
Of Motion. 


2 and Pythagoras, that Motion is a Verkit} 
and Alteration in Matter. Aristotle, that it 
is the actual Operation of that which may be mo- 
ved. Democritus, that there is but one ſort of Mo- 
tion, and it. is that which is oblique. 2 
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that there are two Species of Motion, one per- 
pendicular, and the other oblique. Herophilus, that 
there is one ſpecies of Motion, which is obvious 
only to Reaſon, the other to Senſe. Heraclirus 
utterly denies that there isany Thing of Quiet or 
Repoſe in Nature; for that is the State of the 
dead; one ſort of Motion is eternal, which he aſ- 
cons to Beings eternal, the other corruptible, to 
thoſe Things which are corruptible. 

fed a — 
„ CH Aa P. XXIV. 


Of Generation and Corruption. 


— 3 Meliſus and Zeno deny that there 
are any ſuch Things as Generation and Cor- 
Eruption, for they ſuppole that the Univerſe is un- 
moveable ; Empedocles, Epicurus and other Philoſo- 
phers that combine in this, that the World is fra- 
med of ſmall corporeal Particles meeting together ; 
ve cheſe affirm, that Corruption and Generation are 
not ſo properly to be accepted, nor do they con- 
ſiſt in any Alteration according to their Quali- 
ties, but there are Con junctions and Separations 
which are made according to Quality by Coalition 
or Disjunction. Pythagoras, and all thoſe who take 
for granted that Matter is ſubje& ro Mutation, 
1 they ſay that Generation and Corruption are to 
Ide I be accepted in their proper Senſe, and that they 
are accompliſhed by the Alteration, Mutation and 
Diſſolution of Elements. 


CHRAFP. XV: 


Of Neceſſity. 


P. that Neceſſity is Omnipotent, and that 
it exerciſeth an Empire over every Thing. 


1 
1 


clit? WE): hagoras, that the World is inveſted by Neceſſity. 
at 1 WR Parmenides and Democritus, that there is nothing in 
| - the World but what is neceſſarily, and that this 
* Mo- 


— Neceſſity is otherwiſe called Fate, Juſtice, 
rtoyidence, and the Architect of the World. 


CHAP. 


1 
= 
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CHAP e 
Of the Nature of Neceſſity. 


UT Plato diſtinguiſheth and refers ſome things 

to Providence, others to Neceflity. Exped. 

cles, he makes the Nature of Neceſſity to be that 

Cauſe which employs Principles and Elements. 

Democritus, he makes it to be a Reſiſtance, Impulſe 

and Force of Matter. Plato, ſometimes that Ne. 

ceſſity is Matter, at other times, that it is the 

Habitude or Reſpe& of the efficient Cauſe towards 
Matter. 


160 


— 
— 


— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Deſtiny, or Fate. 


Eraclitus, who attributes all things to Fate, 
he makes Neceſſity to be the ſame thing 
with it. Plato, he admits of a Neceſſity in the 
Minds and Converſation of Men, but yec he in- 
troduceth a Cauſe which flows from our ſelves, 


The Stoics in this agreeing with Plato, that Necel- 


fity is a Cauſe invincible and violent, that Fate is 
the ordered Complication of Cauſes, in which there 
is an Intexture of thoſe things which proceed 
from our own Determination, ſo that there are 
theſe Differences in Things, ſome are to be attri- 
buted to Fate, others not. 


i — 


CHAP. XXVIEL 
Of the Nature of Fate. 


222 to Heraclitus, the Eſſence of Fate i! 


— 


a certain Reaſon which penetrates the Sub- 
ſtance of every Being, and this is an Æthercal Bo- 
dy, containing in it ſelf that feminal Faculty, 
which gives an Original to every Being in the. Uni. 
verſe, Plato, that it is the Eternal Reaſon 7 
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ff the Eternal Law of the Nature of every Being- 
| Chryſippus, that it is a ſpiritual Faculty, which in 
due Order doth manage and rule the Univerſe : 
Again, in his Book ſtiled the Definitions, that 
Fate is the Reaſon of the World, or that it is that 
Law whereby Providence rules and adminiſters 
every thing that is in the World; or it is that 
Reaſon by which all things have been produced. 
The Stoics, that it is a Chain of Cauſes, that is, it 
is an Order, Connexion of Cauſes which cannot be 
reſiſted. Poſſidonius, that it is a Being the third in 
Degree from Jupiter; the firſt of Beings is Jupiter, 
the ſecond Nature, and the third Fare. 


FP 
Of Fortune. 


Lato, that it is a Cauſe which is accidentally, 
or that whereby things proceed from the 
Election and Counſel of Men. Ariſtotle, that there 
one Cauſe fortuitous in thoſe things which are 
Lone by an Impulſe; and that for ſome Reafon, 
and this Cauſe is uncertain and unſtable; there's 
great deal of Difference betwixt that which flows 
om the Free-will of a Man, and that which 
Jalls out by blind Fortune; for that which is for- 
tuitous, that may be from the Free-will of Man, 
and that only is in things practical; but what is 
prbitrarily, is not fortuitouſly, that which is by 
Tbance, is in rational Beings irrational and inami- 
mate. Epicurus, that it is the Cauſe not always 
tonſiſtent, but various as to Perſons, Times and 
Planners. Anaxageras and the Stoics, that it is that 
Euſe vhich human Reaſon cannot comprehend ; 
jr there are ſome things which proceed from Ne- 
Elity, ſome things from Choice and Free-will, 
nc things from Fortune, ſome from Election, 
Pac from Fate. 


Cub» 
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CH AF. XXY.; 
Of Nature. 


EN that Nature is nothing elſe but the 
Mixture and Separation of the Elements; for 
thus he writes in the firſt Book of his natural Phi. 
loſophy, 

That which we Mortals Nature call, 

We err, there's no ſuch Thing at all : 

Nature gives neither Life nor Death, 

Mutation makes us Die or Breath. 

Atoms have a certain Separation, 

From this Nature takes its Appellatien. 


Anaxagoras is of the ſame Opinion, that Natures 
Coalition and Separation, and thus are Generation 
and Corruption. 


L1B-ER. IL 


Hine finiſhed my Diſſertation concerning 
Principles and Elements, and thoſe Thing 
which chiefly appertain to them, I will turn 
Pen to diſcourſe of thofe Things which are pr. 
duced by them, and will take my Beginning fron 
this World, which contains and encompaſieth 4 
Beings. 


1 


r 
Of this World. 


Ythagoras was the firſt Philoſopher that ſtiles 

this World nei (i. e.) the Embracer d 
all Things, and gave it in his own Laigvir 
the Name of «/-«6-, from the Order and Beautt d 
it, for ſo that Word ſignifies. Thaler and his I 


lowers fay the World is one. Democritus, Epic" 
and their Scholar Aferrodorus affirm, that there 4 
infinite Worlds in an infinite Space, for that int 


nite Vacuum in its whole Extent contains „ 
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Emnpedoelet, that the Circle which the Sun makes in 
its Motion circumſcribes the World, and that 
Circle is the utmoſt Bound of the World. Sehucur, 
that the World knows no Limits. Diogenes, that 
the W the Univerſe is infinite, but this World is termina- 
tor ted. The $toice, they make a Difference between 
is that which is called the Univerſe, and that which 
is called the whole World; the Univerſe is that in- 
finite Space conſider'd with the Vacuum, the Vacu- 
ity being removed, gives the right Conception of 
the World; ſo that the Univerſe and the World 

are not the ſame Thing, 


|. 


| WAP: 1k 
=] Of the Figure of the World. 
n F HE Stoies ſay that the Figure of the World 


is Spherical, others that it is Conical, others 


aal. Epicurw, that the Figure of the World may 
de Globular, or that it may admit of other Shapes. 
ning — 
ing g HA III. 
derber the Mord be an Animal, 


from D Emocri tus, Epicurus, and thoſe Philoſophers 

who introduc'd Atoms and a Vacuum, they 
affirm, that the World is not an Animal, nor go- 
— 1nd by any wiſe Providence, but that it is ma- 
waged by Nature, which is void of Reaſon; all the 
ether Philoſophers affirm that the World is in- 
ormed with a Soul, and govern'd by Reaſon and 


ſtile BP rovidence ; Ariſtotle being excepted, who is ſome- 
er al hat different; he is of Opinion, that the whole 
rug orld is not acted by a Soul in every Part of it, 
ty Mer hath it any Senſitive, Rational or Intellectual 
ei *culties, nor guided by Reaſon and Providence 
every Part of it, of all which the heavenly Bo- 
re ges are made Partakers; for the circumambient 


PLAcres are animated, and are living Beings, but 
loſe Things which are about the Earth, are 1 
O 
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of thoſe Endowments ; and though thoſe Terref;, 
al Bodies are of an orderly Dilpoution, yet that i; 
caſual, and not primogenaal. 


r 


mm 


CHAP IV. 


Whether the World is Eternal and Iicorrup 
tible. 


Tthagoras and Plato, that the World was fr, 

med by God, and in being corporea], is 0. 
vious to the Senſes, and in its own Nature is 0b. 
noxious to Deſtruction, but it ſhall never perih, 
it being preſerved by the Providence of God. +. 
picuriua, that the World had a Beginning, ſo ſhal 
have an End, like as Plants and Animals har 
Zenophanes, that the World never had a Begin 
ning, is eternal and incorruptible. Ariforle, that 
Part of the World which is ſublunary, is obnox 
10us to Paſſions, and their Terreſtrial Beings fil 
_a Decay, 


CEN PF: v. 
Whence does the World receive its Nutriment! 


Riftotle, that if the World be nouriſhed, it vil 
likewiſe be diſſolved ; but if it requires 1 
Aliment, it will there fore be eternal. Plato, that 
this very World prepares for it ſelf a Nutrimem 
by the Alteration of thoſe things which are ca- 
ruptible in it. Philolaus, that a Deſtruction hap 
ous to the World two manner of Ways; eithe 
Fire falling from Heaven, or by the ſubJunat) 
83 being poured down through the Whirling 
of the Air, and the Exhalations proceeding fron 
thence, or the Element of the World. 
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Fon what Element God did begin to raiſe the 


Fubric of the Morld. 


| HE Natural Philoſophers pronounce that 
the forming of this World took its Original 


St the Earth, it Leing its Center, for the Center 


5 the principal part of the Globe. Pythagoras 
from the Fire and the fifth Element; Empedocles, 
de determines, that the fiſt and principal Ele. 
ment is the ther, then Lire, after that the Earth, 


hich Earth being ſtrongly compacted, by the 


Price of a violent Circumlation, Water ſprings 
from it, the Exhalations of which Water doth 
produce the Air, the Heaven it took its Origin 
Pom the Ether, and Fire gave a Being to the 
zun; thoſe things that are neareſt to the Earth, 
re compoſed of thoſe Beings which are the Re- 
rei Plato, that the viſible World was 
Framed afrer the Exemplar of the intelleQual 
World; the Soul of the viſible World was firſt 
produced, then the corporeal Figure, the firſt of 
Which was Fire and Earth, the ſecond Air and 
Water. Pythazoras, that the Earth was formed 
df five ſolid Figures which are called Mathemati- 
al; the Earth was produced by the Cube, the 


Fire by the Pyramide, the Air by that Figure 


$hich hath Eight Sides, the Water of that which 
bath Twenty, and that the Globe of the Univerſe 
$ compoſed of thar which hath T welve Sides. 
all theſe Plate hath the ſame Sentiments with 
Þ thagoras. 
— n 


CHAP. VI. 
Un what Form aud Order the World was 


| Compoſed. 


Armenides, that there are ſmall Coronets al- 
L ternately tv-iſted one within another, made 
WP of a thin, others of a condenſed Matter, _y 
they 
8 


Es 
„ 
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they are mixed mutually together of Light and if Meceive 
Darkneſs, and between them there is a ſolid dub. Nhern p 
ſtance exiſting, which like a firm Wall ſurround Wy whi 
theſe Coronets. Leucippus and Democritus, that they Iinatio 


— — — 


cover the World as in a Circle, like as a Garment 
and Membrane. FEbicurus, that that which bound 
fome of the World, is of a thin, and that which 
limits other Parts of the World is groſs and con. 
denſed, and of theſe ſome are in Mcticn, or Fiz. 

ed. Plato, that Fire takes the firſt place in the Ine 
World, the ſecond the ther, after that the Vir, | W. 
under that the Water, the laſt Place the Earth po. f whic 
ſeſſeth; ſometimes he puts the Archer and the Fire in hs t 
the ſame place. Ariſtorle gives the hiſt place to the finite Sr 


0, that 


Ather, as that which is impaſſible, it being a kind H. 
of the fifth Body; after which he placeth thoſe Mffices f 
that are paſhble, Fire, Air and Water, and laſt of Me aſſert 
all the Earth; to thoſe Bodies that are accounted r 
Czleſtial, he aſſigns a Motion that 1s circular, but Woncluds 
to thoſe that are ſeated under them, if they be MWWorld t. 


light Bodies, an aſcending, if heavy, a deſcending 
Motion. Empedocles, that the places of the Ele. 
ments are not always fixed and determined, but 
they all ſucceed one another in their reſpeQive 
Stations. 


CHAP... YI 
Wi at is the Cauſe of the World's Inclination. 


ern, are 


D.. and Anaxagorat, That after the Word BF", thoſe 
was Compoſed, and that the Earth had pro- ts wh 
duced living Creatures, the Earth, out of its ow! Pee of t 


N made an Inclination towards tht 
outh ; perhaps this may be attributed to a vile 
Providence, that thereby ſome parts of the World 
may be habirable, others inhabitable, according ® Wi 
the various Climates are affected with a rigo:95 WA Nau 
Cold, ora ſcorching Heat, or a juſt temperament 
of Cold and Heat. Empedocles, that the Air yiclding 
to the 1mpetuous Force of the ſolar Rays, the — 
recei 
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Seccived an Inclination; whereby the Nor. 
Fhcrn parts were exalted, the Southern depreſſed, 
y which means the whole World received its In- 
lination. 


— — — 


FG —— — — — 


r 


that thing which is beyond the Wild, and 

| whether it be a Vacuum o, got. 
Tthagoras and his Followers, that beyond the 
World there is a Vacuum, into which and out 


of. $ which the World harh its Reſpiration. The 


tics, that there is a Vacuum into which the in- 


— 


Inite Space by a Conflagration fall be diſſolv'd. 
ind nin, not an infinite Vacuum, but as much as 
ole ffices for the Ditiolution of the World, and this 


wc aſſerts in his Firſt Book concerning the Hicuum. 
Friſtotle affirms, that there is a Vacuum. Plato 


but acludes, that neither within nor without the 
be orld there is any Vacuum. 
ins EE rr — 
= x . H A P. X. 
ut . 
ae at parts of the World are en the right Hand, 
and what parts are on the Left. 
m7 Pee Plato and Ariſtotle, the Eaſtern 
parts of the World, flom whence Motion 
im, umences, are of the Right, thoſe of the We- 
Ern, are of the Left-hand of the World. Empedo- 
Vorl t thoſe that are of the Right-hand, are thoſe 
| pro- r which appertain to the Summer Solſtice, 
own Pose of the Left to the Winter. 
WEE W 
vwiſe CE H A P. OE. 
oe | Tx 
my Heaven, what is its Nature and Eſſence. 
in 0 ; 
* N Naximenet, the utmoſt Circumference of 
Ame Heaven is of a terreſtrial Conſtitution. Em- 
cli les, That the Heaven is a ſolid Subſtance, and 


i the Form and Hardneſs of Criſtal, it being 
| com- 
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compoſed of the Air and compatted by Fire ; nd they - 
in both the Hemiſpheres inveſts the Elements of Au uppol 
and Fire. Ariſtotle, that it is formed by the Fit Malling 
Body, and by the mixture of extream Heat 2d duenc! 
Cold. hich 
— cle, 

HAF. I. tal, bi 
Into how many Circles is the Heaven drſtit * = 


guiſbed; Or of the Diviſion of Heaven, With u 


: : "Hales, Pythagoras and the Followers of 5. pf Glu, 


t hagoras, do diftribute the Univerſal Globe fame 
WUucnchi 


he lik 
Wing of 
Ind kin 
vreans, 
WEther, : 
De Ah 


of Heaven into five Circles, which they denomi. 
nate Zones, one of which is called the Artie Circle 
which is always conſpicuous to us, another is the 
Summer Tropic, another is the Solſtice, another 
is the Winter Tropic, another is the Anrarti 
Circle, which is always obſcure to us. The 0b. 
tique Circle called the Zodiac, is placed under 


the three that are in the midſt, and being in: * 
tranſverſe Motion, gently toucheth them all. RE of 
ſuppoſed that Pyrhagoras made the firſt Diſcover 05." 


of the Obliquity of the Zodiac, but one Ocnipt 
of Chao challenges to himſelf the Invention of it 


5 CH AP. XIII 
hat is the Efſence of the Stars, and hw th 


are compoſed. 


Hales, that they are Earthly Globes ſet a 
Tire; Empedecles, that they are fiery Boi 
ariſing from that Fire which the the, en 
braced within it ſelf, and did ſhatter in piece, 
when the Elements were firſt ſeparated one fin 
another. Anaxagoras, the circumambient th 
of a fiery Subſtance, by a vehement force in 
whirling about, did tear Stones from the Eat 
and by its own Power ſet them on Fire, and eli 
bliſhed them as Stars in the Heavens. Diga 


thinks they reſemble Pumice Stones, and 5 


EY thin 
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nd they are the Breathings of the World; again he 
Muppoſeth that they were ſome inviſible Stones, 
Walling from Heaven upon the Earth, and there 
Wuenched, as it happened in the River Egos, into 
hich a ſtony Star reſembling Fire did fall. E- 
— ccles, that the fixed Stars are faſtened by Chry- 
ſtal, but that the Planets are looſened. Plato, that 
be Stars for the moſt part are of a fery Nature, 
ir Wi they are made partakers of another Element, 
f with whom they are mixed after the reſemblance 
. df Glue. Zenophanes, that they are compoled of 


"1k flamed Clouds, which in the Day-time are 
n enched, and in the Night are kindled again. 
77 he like we ſee in Coals, that the riſing and ſet- 
wo ſing of the Stars is nothing elſe but the quenching 


nd kindling of them. Heraclitus and the Pytha- 
preans, that every Star is a World in an infinite 


"0k Fiber, and incompaſſeth the Air, the Earth and 
== - Ether; this Opinion is reported to be found 
. the Verſes of Orpheus, for they ſuppoſe that 


ch of the Stars do make a World. Epicurus con- 
emns none of theſe Opinions, for he embraces 
Wy thing that is poſſible. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of what Figure the Stars are. 


Ft HE stoic, that the Stars are of a Circular 
Form, like as the Sun, the Moon and the 
World. Cleanthes, that they are of a Conical Fi- 

We. A4naximenes, that they are faſtened as Nails 
the Chryſtalline Firmament ; ſome others, that 


w thy 


ſet 01 
Bodies 


xc ey are Fiery Plates of Gold, reſemblng Pictures. 
3: mw GEM 
oy CHAP. XV. 


2 | Of the Order and Place of the Stars. 

nd elt Frcrater, that the Stars are moved in one 

Dina Md the ſame Superficies ; the other $toics 

nd tau hat they are moved in various Superficies, 
they H ſome 
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ſome being ſupericr, others inferior. Demos; 
that the fixed Stars are in the higheſt Place, affe. 
thoſe the Planets, amongſt which in their Order 
the Sun, Venus and the Moon. Plato, that the firh 
under the ſight of the fixed Stars, that makes ir; 
Appearance, is Pheno the Son of Saturn; the ſecond 
Phaeton the Son of Jupiter; the third the Fien, 
which is the Son of Mars; the fourth the Mor. 
ing Star, which is the Son of Venus; the fifth the 
ſhining” Star, and that is the Son of Mercury ; in 
the ſixth place is the Sun, the ſeventh the Mw, 
Plato and ſome of the Mathematicians conſpire in 
the ſame Opinion, others place the Sun as the Cen. 
ter of the Planets : Anaximander, Metrodorus, Na. 
tive of Chios, and Crates, aſſign to the Sun the ſupe. 
rior place, after him the Moon, after them th: 
fixed Stars and Planets. 


85 CHAP. XVI. 


| 4 
Of the Motion and Circulation of the Stars, F ca 
N Naxageras, Democritus and Cleanthes, that al of — 

the Stars have their Motion from Eaſt 8M, 80 
Weſt. Alemæon and Mathematicians, that th ** 45 
Planets have a contrary Motion to the fixed Sta; ag 
in Oppoſition to them are carried from the Vet. f 
to the Eaſt. Anaxim ander, that they move und ln 
thoſe Circles and Spheres on which they are pl. Th 

ced. Anaximenes, that they are turned under and A? 

about the Earth. Plato and the Mathemarician Wi 


That the Sun, Venus and Mars retain the fame & 
qual meaſures in their Motions. 


5 CHAP. XVI. 
Ppence do the Stars receive their Light. AN. 


Errodorus, that all the fixed Stars derive ti by Does 
Light from the Sun. Heraclitus and ich 15 
Srolcs, that Earthly Exhalations are they by wie lich g 
the Stars are nouriſhed. Ariſtotle, that the ipe tar 
venly Bodies require no Nutriment, for they | 


— 
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ing Eternal cannot be obnoxious to Corruption. 
Plato and the Sroics, that the whole World and 
the Stars are fed by the ſame Things. 


3 CHAP. XVII. 
phat are thoſe Stars which are called the Di- 
oſcuri, the Twins, or Caſtor and Pollux. 


22 that thoſe which appear as Stars 
2 in the tops of Ships are ſhining Clouds car- 
n; tied by an unknown Motion; Metrodorus, that the 


r 


ein Eyes of frighted and aſtoniſhed People emit thoſe 

en. Lights which are called the Twins. 

Na. - g — 
CHAP. XIX. 


| 

AH Stars Pregueſticate, and what is the cauſe 
1 of Winter and Summer. 

| L A TO, that the Summer and Winter Indi- 


cations proceed from the Riſing and Setting 
of the Stars (that is) from the Riſing and Set- 


J. 


at l ting of the Sun, the Moon and fixed Stars. Anaxi- 
\ſt . ene, that the Moon in this is not at all concern- 
- : wed, but that it is wholly performed by the Sun. 
rats; 


REudoxus and Aratus aſſign it in common to all the 


Wet cars; for thus they ſing; 


undet 

e ph. Thund"ring Jove, Stars in Heav'n hath fixt 
er and And them in ſach beauteous Order mixt 
on Which yearly future things predict. 


— 


wy CHAP. XX. 
Of the Efſence of the Sun. 


bt A Naximander, that the Sun is a Circle eight and 
"I twenty times bigger than the Earth, and it 
ve | 5 ry much reſembles the Nave of a Chariot-Wheel 


dich is hollow and full of Fire, the Fire of 
hich appears to us 2 its Mouth, as by a 
pe that is burning, and this is the Sun. Zeno- 

H 2 phanes, 
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phanes, that the Sun is conſtituted of ſmall Bodies 
of Fire compatt together and raiſed from a moiſt 
Exhalation which preſſes upon, and gathers abou: 
the Sun, or that it is a Cloud infired. The $9 
that it is an Intelligent Flame proceeding from 
the Sea. Plato, that it is compoſed of abundance 
of Fire. Anaxagoras, Democritus and Me2trodorus, 
that it is an infired Stone, or a burning Clobe 
Ariſtotle, that it is a Sphere formed out of the Ei 
Body. Philolaus the Pythagorean, that the Ju 
ſhines as Chryſtal, which receives its Splendor 
from the Fire of the World and ſo refleGeth ir; 
Light upon us; ſo that the Body of Fire, which 
is Cœleſtial, hath a Reſemblance with the San, and 
reflecting from its own Light, from it ſelf upon 
the Sun, as upon a Glaſs, and thiswe call the $:y, 
which is the Image ef its Re emblance, or the 
Type of the Prototype. Empedecles, that there are 
two Sans, the one the Protorype, which is a Fire 
Placed in the other Hemiſphere which ir torally 
fills and is always ordered in a direct Oppoſition 
to the Reflection of its own Light, ſo that the Sun, 
which is viſible to us, is formed by that Splendor 
which is in the halt part of the other Sphere, the 
Air of which being full of a mixture of Heat, the 
Orbicular Earth giving a Reflection, it become; 
the exact Copy of the Chryſtalline Sun. To giv: 
briefly the full Senſe, the Sun is nothing elſ: but 
the Light and Brightneſs of that Fire which en. 
compaſſeth the Air. Eplcurus, that it is an Farth- 
ly Bulk well compafted, reſembling a Pumice- 
Stone, or a Spunge, and being kindled by Fire 
It receives its Light into its Pores. 


— 


SHA. AXL 
Of the Magnitude of the Sun. 


: Naximander, that the Sun in Greatneſs is equi 
to the Earth, but if you reſpe& that Circ! 


from whence it receiyes its Perſpiration, 4 n 
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which it is mov'd, tis ſeven and twenty times lar- 
ger than the Earth. Anaxagorat, that it is far greater 
than Peloponneſus. Heraclitur, that it is no broader 


n WE than a Man's Foot. Epicurus, he equally embra- 
e ceth all the foreſaid Opinions, that the Sun may 
„ be of Magnitude as it appears, or it may be ſome- 
* what greater or ſomewhat leſs. 

is | — —— — 
„ 

of ö n ; 

% bat is the Figure or Shape of the Sun. 

- | Naximenes, that in its dilatation it reſembles a 
2. Leaf. Heraclitns, that it hath the Shape of a 
}/ 


Boat, and is ſomewhat crooked. The Stolcs, that it 
is Spherical, and it is of the ſame Figure with the 


che WW World and the Stars. Epicurus, that the recited 
are Dogmas may be defended. 


Fire Sc 

ally 

tion HAP. XXIII. 

er © Of the turning aud returning of the Stars, or 
the the Summer and Winter Solſtice, 

, the Wi Ae that the Stars are forced by a con- 
ome denſed and reſiſting Air. Anaxagoras, by the 
"ol repelling force of the Northern Air, violently 


puſhed on by the Sun, is rendred more condenſed 
and powerful. Em pedocles, that the Sun is hindred 
rom a continual direct Courſe by its Sperical 
| Vehicle, and by the two Circular Tropics. Dloge— 
,; that the Sun when it comes to its utmoſt decli- 
tion is extinguiſhed, a rigorous Cold damping the 
Heat. The Stoics, that the Sun maintains its Courſe 
only through that ſpace in which its Element is 
F ſeared, let it be the Ocean or the Earth ; by the 
: 9 alations proceeding from theſe it is nouriſhed. 
ae and Ariſtotle, that the Sun receives a tranſ- 
Perſe Motion from the Obliquity of the Zodiac, 


which is guarded by the Tropics, all theſe the Globe 
clearly manifeſts. 


h en. 
*arth- 
mice- 


Fire, 
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CH AF. ALY. 


Of the Eclipſes of the Sun. 


HALES was the firſt who affirmed, that the 
Eclipſe of the Suu was cauſed by the Mon's 
running in a Perpendicular Line under it; for 
the Moon in its own nature is Terreſtrial, by Gll. 
ſes it's made perſpicuous, that when the Sus E. 
clipſed, the Mocn is in a direct Line below it. 4. 
naximenes, that the Sm is Eclipſed when the Tien 
Mouth of it is ſtopped and hindred from Perſpi. 
ration. Heraclitzs, tis after the manner of the 
turning of a Boat when the Concave as to our 
ſight appears uppermoſt, and the Convex nether- 
moſt. Zenophanes, the Sun is Eclipſed, when en. 
tinguiſhed; he gives a farther account of the 
Eclipſe of the Sum, which remains for a whole 
Month, and _ of another ſort of Eclipſe which 
changeth the Day into Night, the cauſe of which 
is the inviſible concourſe of condenſed Clouds 
which cover the Orb of the Sun. Ariftarchu pit 
ceth the Sun amongſt the fixed Stars, that the 
Earth is moved about the Sin by its Inclination 
and Yenguney towards it, intercepts its Light, and 
ſhadows its Orb. Zenophanes, that there are man) 
Suns and many Moons, according as the Earth is di- 
ttinguiſhed by Climates, Circles and Zones. A Fos 
ſome certain time the Orb of the Sun falling up- 
on ſome diſtinct part of the habitable World, wan- 
ders in a Vacuum, and becomes Eclipſed. The ſame 
Perſon affirms that the Sun proceeding in 1! 
Motion in the infinite ſpace, appears to us to mon 
Orbicularly, when truly it receives that Reprelen- 
tation from its infinite Diſtance from us. 


CHAP. XXY: 
Of the Efſence and Magnitude of the Moon. 


Naximander, that the Circle of the Mow i 
nineteen times bigger than the Earth and 
reſembles the Sun, its Orb being full of Fire, 4 


in it 
diver 
of it 
Fire, 
8 Zenoph 
that 

a Bo 
and D 
Body 
Moun 
8 Farth 
that t 
ö The 0 
the Ea 
] Maes, | 
leceive 


' — 


LA 


that the Moon ſhines by its own proper Light, but 
it abſconds it ſelf; the Solar Beams darting on it 
| Obſcures it. Thus it naturally happens, that a more 
vehement Light puts out a weaker, the ſame is ſeen 
in other Stars. Thales and his Followers, that the 
Alen borrows all her Light of the Sun. Heracli tus, 
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in it ſuffers an Eclipſe, which he deſcribes by the 
divers turnings of a Chariot- Wheel, in the midſt 


of it there being an hollow Nave repleniſhed with 
Fire, which hath but one Way of Perſpiration. 
| Zenophanes, that it is a condenſed Cloud. The Sroicr, 
that "tis mixed of Fire and Air. Plato, that it is 
a Body of the greateſt Part Fiery. Anaxagoras 
and Democritus, that it is a ſolid condenſed and fiery 
Body in which there is Champaign Countries, 
Mountains and Valleys. Heraclitus, that it is an 
Farth covered with a bright Cloud. Pythagoras, 
that the Body of the Moon was of a fiery Nature. 
The Stoices declare, that in Magnitude it exceed 
the Earth as much as the San it ſelf doth. Parme- 
| »ides, that it is equal to the Sun from whom ſhe 
| receives her Light. 


CHAT xxvV. 
Of the Figure of the Moon. 


HE Stoics, that it is of the ſame Figure 
with the Sun, Spherical. Zmpedocles, that 


the Figure of it reſembles a Quoit. Heraclitus, a 
| Boat; others a Cylinder, 


CH AP. XXVII. 


From whence is it that the Moon receives 
her Light. 


Naximander, that ſhe gives Light to her ſelf, 
but it is more ſlender and faint. Antipho, 


that the Sun and Moon are after the ſame manner 


ftfted, fin their Configurations, are ſhaped like 


boats, and are made conſpicuous to us, they re- 
H 4 ceiving 
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ceiving their Light from moiſt Exhalations ; the 90 
appears to us more refulgent, by reaſon tis moved 
in a clearer and purer Air; the Moon appear, 
more Duskiſh, it being carried in an Air mor: 
troubled and groſs, 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of the Eclipſe of the Moon. 


Naximenes, that the Mouth of the Nave of 

the Wheel, about which the Moon is turned, 
being ſtopped, is the cauſe of an Eclipſe. Beraſu, 
that it proceeds from the turning of the dark (ide 
to the Lunar Orb towards us. / Heraclitus, that it i 
performed juſt after the manner of a Boat is turn 
ed upſide downwards Some of the Pythagireau 
ſay, that the Splendor ariſes from the Earth, it 
Obſtruction from its Oppoſition to it. Some af 
the Neoter'c Philoſophers, that there is ſuch a di. 
ſtribution of the Lunar Flame, that it gradually 
and in a juſt Order, burns until it be Full Moon, 
in like manner, that Fire decays by degrees, un- 
til its Conjunction with the Sun totally extinguiſ. 
eth it. Plato, Ariftorle, and all the Mathematician, 
that the Obſcurity with which the Moon is every 
Month affected, ariſeth from a Conjundction with 
the Sun, by whoſe more reſplendent Beams fe 
is darkned ; and the Moon is then Eclipſed when 
ſhe falls upon the Shadow of the Earth, the Earth 
interpoſing between the Sun and Moon, or to ſpeak 
more properly, the Earth intercepring the Ligit 
of the Moon. 


C:H AP: ANEx 


O; the Phaſis of the Mion, or the Lunar Appell. 
or how it comes to paſs that the Mon apped 
to 1s Terreſtrial. 


HE Pythagoreans, that the Moon appears l 
us Ter raneous, by reaſon it is inhabited 


d: . . 1 a 
our Earth is, and in it there are Animals - 
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large ſize, and Plants of a rarer Beauty than ous 
8 Globeaffords, and that the Animals in their Virtuer 
and Energy, are fifreen Degrees ſuperior to ours; 
that they omit nothing Excrementitious, and the 
Days are fifreen times longer. Anaxagoras, that 
the reaſon of the inequality ariſeth from the Com- 

mixture of things Earthly and Cold, and that 

Fiery and Caliginous Matter is jumbled together, 
W whereby the Moon is ſaid to be a Star of a coun- 
neh terfeit Aſpect, 


1 CH A P. XXX. 
its H far the Moon is removed from the Sun, 
urn. or its diſtance from it. 


HE diſtance of the Moon from the Sun is 
double to her remoteneſs from the Earth. 
4. The Mat hematici ant, that her di ſtance from the Sun 
exceeds eighteen times that of hers from the Earth. 
Eratoſthenes, that the Sun is remote from the Earth 


= Seyen hundred and eighteen thouſand Furlongs. 
— CH AP. XXXI. 


vey Fit, Of the Conve ſion of a Near, aud how 
with Wy any Circulations make up the great Tear of 
every Planet. 


" | T HE Year of Saturn is compleated when he 
1 has. had his Circulation in the ſpace of 
1 thirty Solar Years, of Jupiter in twelve, of Mars in 
; two, of the Sun in twelve Months, in ſo many 
e, and Fenus, the ſpaces of their Circulation 
arc equal. Of the Meon in thirty Days, in which 
time her Courſe from her Prime to her Conjunction 
Is finiſhed ; as to the great Year, ſome make it to 
Econliſt of eight Years Solar, ſome of nineteen, 
bthers of fifty nine. Heraclitus, of eighteen thou- 
Wand. Diogenes, of three hundred ſixty five, ad- 
Wd to thoſe Years which Heraclitus aſſigns. O- 
ers there are, who lengthen it to thirty ſeven 
Wouſand, three hundred ſeventy ſeyen. Years, 
: H 5 LIBE R. 
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'0 precedent Treatiſes, having in due 

1 ori! tides compendious View, and given 

an Account of the er moo, 3 4 
5 che erreitrial ; 

viding between them an 5 1 

rt my Pen to Diſcourſe in 

ie 4 which on —_—_ 

below the Moon, and are exten | 

2 — Poſition, which ſome ſuppoſe r 

be i5 the Center of the Sphere of this Word, 
and from thence will I take my Beginning. 8 


5 i A . HL 
Of the Galax, or the Milky Way. 
. IS a Cloudy Circle, which continally ap- 


f on of ths 
ears in the Air, and by realon of t 

nes of its Colours is called, The — 6 
The Milky Way. Some of the Fogg cog 
that when Phacten ſet the World on N nh 
Star falling from its own Place in its ro 
Paſſage through the Region, 1 * 
tion; Originally it was the firſt Courſe 0! ay N 
others, that it is an Image as in a 8 
occaſioned by the Sun's reflefting its e 5 . 
the Heavens, and this appears in the Clou wider 
in the Rain-bow. Metrogorus, that tis mee * 
Solar Courſe, or the Motion of the Sun in ney 
Circle. Parmenides, that the mixture nf . 
and thin Subſtance gives ir a Colour u n 
ſembles Milk. Anaxagoras, the Sun mo. a — 
the Earth, and not being able „ gs * 
place, the Shadow of the Earth being caſt upo Bo 
part of the Heavens, makes the Galaxy. gray 
that it is the Splendor which ariſeth from t * 
lition of many ſmall Bodies, which by. m 
united amongſt themſelves, do murually - ao 
one another. Ariſtotle, that 'tis the Inflam 
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of dry, copious and coherent Exhalations, ” 
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which manner the Fiery Comets, whoſe Seat is 
beneath the ther, and Planets are produced. 
Poſidonius, that it is a Combination of Fire, and 


it exceeds a Star in Brightneſs, the Splendor of it 
being more condenſed. 


CHAP. II. 
0f Comets and ſhooting Fires, and thoſe which 


reſemble Beams. 


Comet is one of thoſe Stars which do not al- 

N ways appear, but after they have run through 
their determined Courſe, they then riſe, and are 
viſible to us; others, that it is the Refraction of 
our Eyes upon the Sun, and gives the reſemblance 
of Comets, much after the ſame manner as Ima- 
ges are reflected in Looking-Glaſſes. Democritus, 
chat two or more Stars being in Conjunction by 
their united Light, make a Comet. JAriſftorle, that 

it is a fiery Coalition of dry Exhalations. Strato, 


— 2 Cho CS wo _ 


la, WF that it is the Light of the Star darting through a 
Vat 4 chick Cloud that hath inveſted it; this is ſeen in 
cular Light ſhining through Lanthorns. Heraclides, Native 
lam. of Pontus, that it is a lofty Cloud inflamed by a 
: 31; WE fublime Fire, the like Cauſes he aſſigns to the 
Clas bearded Comet, to thoſe Circles that are ſeen a- 
wards bout the Sun or ſome other Stars, or thoſe Mezeors 
5, and which reſemble Pillars or Beams, and all other 
ly the E which are of this kind: This Way unanimouſly go 
ts On all the Per:parerics. Theſe Meteors being formed 
thick by the Clouds, do differ according to their vari- 
ch 1 ous Configurations. Boer hus, that it is a Phantaſie 
unde CE preſented to us by a relaxed Air. Diogenes, that 
exe Comets are Stars. Anaxagoras, that thoſe ſtiled 
on die Comers ſhooting through the Ather Air, whirled 
noch and down like Sparks, and therefore ſoon extin- 
e on pulhed, Merradorus, that it is a forcible Illapſe of 
fun the sun upon Clouds which make em to ſparkle as 
light tue. Z. nophanes, that all ſuch Fiery Me! cors are no- 
— thing elſe but the Conglomeration of the enfired 
18 6 


Ib Nouds, and the flaſhing Motions of them. 
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WA FP. Mk 

Of violent Eruption of Fire out of the Clouds. 

/ Lightaing. Of Thunder. Of Hurricane, 
Oj* Whirkwinds. 


* 


Naximander, that all theſe by the Wind after being 

this manner are produced; the Wind being it, wi 

by condenſed Clouds incloſed, violently endea- Snow 
voursto make its Paſlage, and in breaking through moiſt 
the Cloud, gives the Noiſe by the minuteneſs and poſed 


levity of its Parts, and by dividing the Cloud, place. 
becauſe of the Blackneſs of it, rows a reſplen- Hail 2 


dent Flame. Metrodorus, when the Wind falls upon ing in 
a Cloud, whoſe denſing firmly compaQts it, ly cumar 
breaking the Cloud, cauſeth a great Noile, by WF — 


ſtriking and dividing the Cloud it gives the Flame, WW 

in the ſwiftneſs of its Motion the Sun imparting WW 

Heat to ir, throws out Thunder: The faint and 

weak declining of the Thunder ends in a violent if 
Tempeſt. Anaxagor at, when Heat and Cold meet, F 


and are mixed together, that is, Ethereal Parts have 3 
with Airy by a great noiſe of Thunder is produ- ara 
ced, but the blackneſs of a Cloud by reaſon of its Wi g.... 
Colour, flaſhing of Fire iſſue out of ir ; the full Rain 
and great Splendor is Lightning, the more enlar- Gems | 


ged and embodied Fire becomes a Whirl-wind, ring it 
the Cloudineſs of it gives the Hurricane. The Wi 


Th 
Stoics, that Thunder is the claſhing of Clouds ons: Wi auma 


upon another, flaſhing of Light is their fiery Infla- Jo 
mation, their more rapid Splendor gives the Light- Al 
ning, the faint and weak the Whirl-wind. Ae Othe 


that all theſe proceed from dry Exhalations, Head li 
which if they meet with moiſt Vapours, and but wh; 
forcing their Paſſage, by the breaking of then dent, 


gives the noiſe of Thunder; they being very di, Wome to 
rake Fire, and that makes Lightning ; Tempelts WW Refrac; 
and Hurricanes ariſe from the plenitude of Mat- WWSenſe 0 


ter, which each draw to themſelves, the hott! BW Thoſe \ 
parts attracted, make the Whirl- wind, the dull: Pear in 


the Tempeſts. 
e 4cmpenr 0 H A 
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A. IV. 
Of Clouds, Rain, Snow and Hail. 


Naximenes, the Air being very much conden- 
ſed by it, the Clouds are formed, this Air 
being more compacted Rain is compreſſed through 


i it, when Water in its falling down freezeth, then 
4 Snow is generated, when it is encompaſſed with a 
1 moiſt Air, tis Hail. Vetrodorus, a Cloud is com- 
4 poſed of a watery Exhalation carried into a higher 
d, place. Epicurus, that they are made of Vapours, 
b. Hail and Snow are formed in a round Figure, be- 
n ing in their long deſcent preſſed upon by the Cir- 
y WT cunambient Air. 


——— 


— 


EH. 
O, the Rain-bow, 


Hoſe things which affect the Air in the Su- 

perior Places of it, are of two ſorts, ſome 
have a real ſubſiſtence, ſuch are Rain and Hail ; 
others not, thoſe who enjoy not a proper ſubſi- 
ſtence, are only in appearance, of this ſort is the 
Rain-bow : Thus the Continent to us that ſail 
ſcems to be in Motion. Plato, that Men admi- 
ung it, feign'd that it took Origination from one 
| Traumantas, Which Word ſignifies Admiration. 


Jove Paints the Rain-tow with a Purple Dye, 
Aluring Man to caſt his wonaring Eye. 


| Others therefore Fabled, that the Bow hath a 
Head like a Bull, by which it ſwallows up Rivers ; 
but what's the cauſe of the Rain-bow ? Tis evi- 
dent, that what apparent things we ſee, they 
dome to our Eyes in right or crooked Lines, or by 
| Reftaction; thoſe which are incorporeal, and to 
Lenſe obſcure, but to Reaſon they are obvious: 
Ihoſe which are ſeen in right Lines, thoſe ap- 
tear in Pellucid Horns, or Reſplendent Stones: 
Tor all the parts of theſe things are very fine and 
tenuous, 
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te nuious, but thoſe which are appearing in crook. 
ed Lines ale in Water, the Thickneſs of the Wa. 
ter preſents them bended to our Sight: This i; 
the Reaſon that Oars in themſelves ſtraight, when 
put into the Sea, appear to us crooked. The third 
manner of our ſeeing is by Refraction, and this is 
perſpicuous by Looking-glaſſes; after this third 
{ort the Rain-bow. is affected, we conceive it is: 
moiſt Exhalation converted into a Cloud, and in 
ſhort Space tis diſſolved into ſmall and moi} 
Drops, the Sun declining towards the Weſt, it wil 
neceſlarily follow, that the whole Bow is ſeen op. 
polite to the Sun; for the Eye being directed to 
thoſe Drops, receives a Reflection, by this means 
the Bow is formed: The Eye doth not conſider 
the Figure and Form, but the Colour of theſe Drops; 
the firſt of which Colours is a ſhining Red, the ſe. 
cond a Purple; the third 1s Skie Colour and 
Green. Let us conſider whether the Keaſon of 
this red-ſhining Colour, be the Splendor of the 
Sun falling upon theſe ſmall Drops, the whole Bo- 
dy of Light being refracted, this bright Red Co. 
Jour 1s produced, the ſecond part being troubled, 
and a light Languiſhing in the Drops, the Colour 
becomes Purple ; for the Purple is the faint Red, 
but when the third part is more and more troubled, 
then it is changed into the Green Colour, and 
this proved by other Effects of Nature, if any 
one ſhall put Water in his Mouth and ſpit it out, 
ſo oppoſite to the Sun that its Rays may be refrs- 
Qed on the Drops, he ſhall ſee the Reſemblance 
of a Rain- bow; the ſame appears to Men that art 
blear-ey'd, when they fix their watry Eyes upon 
a Candle. 4naxamenes thinks the Bow is thus for- 
med, the Sun caſting its Splendor upon a thick, 
black and groſs Cloud, the Rays not being in a cd. 
pacity to penetrate beyond the Superficies. Aut. 
agoras, the Solar Rays being reflected from a con- 
denſed Cloud, the Star being placed directly of- 

oſite to it, forms the Bow after the mode of tbe 


percuſſion of a Locking-Glaſs; after the fant 


manner 
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manner he aſſigns the natural Cauſe of the Parelia 
or Mock-Suns, which are often ſeen in Ponte. 
is WE Metrodorus, when the Sun caſts its Splendor thro” 
en 2 Cloud, the Cloud gives it ſelf a Purple, and the 
[4 WE Light a Red Colour. 


— 


— 


ud CHAP YL 

+ © Of Meteors which reſemble Rods, or of Rods. 
1) HES E Rods and the Mock-Suns are conſtitu- 
vil ted of a double Nature, a real ſubſiſtence, 
2p- WW and a meer appearance; of a real ſubſiſtence, be- 
to WF cauſe the Clouds are the Object of our Eyes: Of a 
ans WF meer appearance, for their proper Oslour is not 
der ſcen, but that which is not adventitious; the like 
ps; WWF affection natural and ad ventitious, in all ſuch things 
le- do happen. 


and EY 

Ly CH AP. VAIL 

Bo. ; Of Winds. 

00. 11 that Wind is a fluid Air, the 
Nec, Sun putting into Motion, or melting the 
lout moiſt ſubtle Parts of it. The $:oics, all Winds 
” re a flowing Air, and from the Diverſity of the 
ed, 


| Regions, Whence they have their Origin, receive 
their Denomination as from Darkneſs, and the 


an) a the Weſtern aud from the Sun, and its Riſing 
cu, the Zaftern, from the North to the Northern, and 
eff from the South the Southern Winds. Metrodorus, moiſt 
ance i Vapours heated by the Sun, are the Cauſe of the 
« — E Impetuouſneſs of violent Winds. The Etæſan, or 


| Pole being more compacted, the Sun returning 


| from the Solſtice, thoſe Winds become more 
vehement. | 


CHAPE: 


| thoſe Winds which annually commence about the 
| Riſing of the Little Dog, the Air about the Northern 


* 4 
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CG HEAP. V P 
Of Winter and Summer. l T 


Mpedocles and the Stoics, that Winter is cauſed WF 
by the Thickneſs of the Air prevailing and that i 


mounting upwards, and Summer by Fire, it Pe. 
falling downwards. Place, 
This Deſcription being given by me of Mete. the ſe 
ors, or thoſe Things that are above us, I muſt by the 
paſs to thoſe Things which are Terreſtrial. er 
F 3 IS WA: 
CHAP. N. ars . 
cen D? 
Of the Earth, what is its Nature and Mag- the hs 
nitude. ter and 
— 
Hales and his Followers, that there is but on: 
Earth. Oecetes the Pythagorean, that there 

are two Earths, this and the AD, or rhe Earth | 
oppoſite to it. The Sroics, that this Earth is one, U. 
and that finite and limited. Zenophanes, that the tl 
Earth being compaGted of Fire and Air in its lon- and Fir 
eſt Parts, hath laid a Foundation in an infinite hats: 
Depth. Merrodorus, that the Earth is mere Sed. by a ri 
ment and Dregs of Water, as the Sun is of the that as. 
Air. 8] the Sou 
1 | er, the 
CH A . X. ouch: 
Of the Figure of the Earth. ring 
Hales, the Sroics and their Followers, that the Parts v 
Earth is Globular. Anaximander, that it ſe- its own 
ſembles a ſmooth ſtony Pillar. Anaximenes, chat — 


it hath the Shape of a Table. Lucippus, ot! 
Drum. Democritus, that it is like a Quoit, broad 
and hollow in the middle. 


C HA 
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XI. 
Of the Site and Poſition of the Earth. 
1 Diſciple of Thales, that the Earth is 


the Center of the Univerſe. Zenophanes, 
that it is rooted or branched in the infinite Space. 
Philolaus the Pythagorean gives to Fire the middle 
Place, and that Fire is the Fire of the Univerſe ; 
the ſecond Place is the Earth which 1s inhabired 
by the Anti podes; the third to that Earth which we 

inhabir, which is ſeated in Oppoſition unto , and 
is whirled about, the oppoſite, which is the Reaſon 
that thoſe which inhabit that Earth cannot be 
ſcen by us. Parmenides was the firſt that confined 
the habitable World to the Zones, and to the Mu- 
ter and Summer Solſtices. | 


-| CHAP. XIL 
» Of the Inclination of the Earth. 


Ne, * that the Earth vergeth towards 
he L the Southern Parts, by reaſon of the Thinneſs 
and Fineneſs that is in the South; the Northern 
5 Parts are more compatted, they being congealed 
. by a rigorous Cold, but thoſe Parts of the World 
that are oppoſite are infired. Democritus, becauſe 
the Southern Parts of the Univerſe being the weak- 
er, the Earth is inlarged and bends towards the 
South; the Northern Parts are of an unjuſt, the 
Southern of an equal Temperament; and this 
is the Reaſon that the Earth bends towards thoſe 


Parts where the Earth is laden with Fruits and 
its own Increaſe. 


CH AF, AHL 
Of the Motion of the Earth. 


OST of the Philoſophers ſay, that the 
Earth remains fixed inthe ſame Place. Phi- 
Wola the Pythagore an, that it is moved about the 
3 Element 
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Element of Fire, ſpherical in an oblique Circle, 


the ſame manner of Motion the San and 1 ele, 
have. Heraclides of Pontus, and Ecphantus the Pytha. | the E 
gorean aſſign a Motion to the Earth, but not pro. WF for th 
greſſive, but after the manner of a Wheel being Wi endea 
carried on its own Axis, thus the Sun turns it ſett mean: 
upon its own Center from Eaſt to Weſt. Denen. ule th 
tus, when the Earth was firſt formed, it had a M. bein 
tion, the Parts of it being ſmall and light, but in aed ſh, 
proceſs of time the Parts of it were concenied, Wi * OW! 
that by its own Weight it was pois'd and yd N 
a . 
CH AP. XIV. . 
Into huw many Zones is the Earth divided. . 
rr hagoras, that as the Cœleſtial Sphere is dif nk 
buted into five Zones, into the ſame Number Air wh 
the Terreſtrial, which Zones are the Arie and Earth f 
the Antartic Circles, the Summer and Winter Tio lanks 
icks, and the Equino##/al, the middle of which lotion 
ones equally divides the Earth, conſtitutes the wards 
Torrid Zone, but that Part of the Earth, which ind be 
the Summer and Winter Tropicks, is habitable Harth ſn 
reaſon the Air is there temperate. Wk altos, 
Bore can 
CHAP. AV. ſhe Fare 
Of Earthquakes. 8 
Hales and Democritus aſſign the Cauſe of Eau e Po] 
quakes to Water. The Stoics, that it ö om a th 
moiſt Vapour contain'd in the Earth, and making erth, x 
an Irruption into the Air, and re- entring le of it, 
Earth, makes the Earthquake. Auaximene,, ching man 
the drineſs and rarity of the Earth are the Ca diſper, 


of Earthquakes, the one of which is produced ' 
extream Drought, the other by immoderate Sho. 
ers. Anaxagoras, the Air endeavouring to mk! 
Paſſage out of the Earth, meeting with a thick de 
perficies, is not able to force its way, and ſo ſhakes 
the circumambient Earth with a Trembliog. 1 

; 911. 
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| /atle, a cold Vapour encompaſſing every Part of 
the Earth, prohibits the Evacuation of Vapours; 
for thoſe which are hot, being in themſelves light, 
| endeavour to force a Paſlage upwards, by which 
means the dry Exhalations being left in the Earth, 
$ uſe their utmoſt Endeavour to make a Paſlage out, 
being wedged in, ſuffers various Circumvolutions, 
aed ſhakes the Earth. Metrodorus, whatſoever is in 
its own Place is incapable of Motion, except it be 
E preſſed upon, or draw by the Operation of another 
Body, the Earth being ſo ſeated cannot naturally be 
remov'd, yet divers Parts and Places of the Earth 
may return one upon another. Parmenides and Demo- 
tus, that the Earth being ſo equally pois'd may be 
ſhaken, but cannot be remov'd. Anaximenes, that the 
Earth by reaſon of its Latitude, is born upon by the 
Air which preſſeth upon it; others opine that the 
Earth ſwims upon the Waters as Boards and broad 
Flanks, and by that reaſon is mov'd. Plato, that 
Motion is by ſix manner of er e down- 
Wards, on the right-hand and on the left, behind 
ind before, therefore tis not poſſible that the 
Farth ſhould be moved in any of theſe Modes, for it 
s altogether ſeared in the loweſt Place, and there- 
Wore cannot receive a Motion; there is no Part of 
dhe Earth is ſo peculiar in it as to make it any ways 
0 creep, but ſome Parts of it are fo rare and thin, 
hat they are capable of Motion. Epicurus, that 
he Poſſibility of the Earth's Motion, ariſeth 
rom a thick and equeous Being, ſubjected in the 
arth, may by moving, by puſhing it, be capa- 
le of its quaking, it being ſo compaſs'd, and ha- 
ing many Paſſages, is ſhaken by the Wind which 
 diſpers'd through the hollow Dens of it. 
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n, the 


Hane tf 
CHAP. XVI Pope 
OV the Sea, and how it is compoſed, and hru  Wouths 
becomes in the Taſte bitter. Flat a R 
Naximander affirms, that the Sea is the Re. hc 
mainder of the promogeneal Humidity, the . 5, 
greateſt Part of which being dried up by the Su, Whicir en: 
the Influence of the great Heat altered its quality, Wo, it 
Anaxagoras, in the Beginning Water did not flov guing 
but was as a ſtanding Pool, the circular Motion of . 
the Sun rendred it aduſt, the greateſt part of the cue t! 
Water being exhaled, the reſidue became ſalt. E. th. x 
Pedocles, the Sweat of the Earth burnt by the Sun, Moon in 
waſhed by the Superficies of the Sea, render « it WWrth ;. 
bitter. Antipho, that the Sweat of that which wa d the \ 
hot in boiling, was ſeparated from thoſe Paiticls d inte 
which was moiſt, this rowling it ſelf upon the MWce:r, 
perficies of the Sea, made the Taſte become bitter WM: h. 
and this happens in all Sweats, Metrodorus, that pes 
the Earth by reaſon of its Thickneſs, being ſtrain- 
ed through the Sea, that which was left of tit 
Earth made the Sea ſalt ; the ſame is obſerved nn 07 t, 
all thoſe things which are ſtrain'd through Aſhes 
The Schools of Plats, the Element of Water be. HE 
ing compatted, by the Rigour of the Air became nt 
ſweer, but that part which was exhaled fron. 00 0 
the Earth, being infir'd, became of a brach And 
Taſte. 3 
nCce of 
CHAP, XVIL —_ 
| mg 1s 
Of Tides, or of the Ebbing and Flowing FHH a Ci; 
S:a. gut happ 


A and Heraclitus, they proceed from th 
Sun which moves and whirls about the Win 
and theſe falling with a Violence upon the Arlt 
it is preſs'd and ſwells by them, by which mw 
the Sea flows, and their Impreſſion ceaſing, © 
Sea retracts, hence they Ebb. Pytheas the * 
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i, the Fullneſs of the Moon gives the Flow, the 
mne the Ebb. Plato, when the Sea is lifred up 
do a great height, there is a certain Elevation of 
the Seca, Which is thus cauſed; by Orifices or 
Mouths of the Sea, there is a Flowing, and after 
hat a Reflux or Ebbing, and by this means the 
Peas (well and are toſſed with Waves. Timeus, that 
Eloſc Rivers which fall from the Mountains of the 
Tele Gaul, the Atlantic produceth a Tide. For upon 
Fhcir entring upon that Sea, they violently preſs 
Ppon it, and ſo cauſe the Flow, but they diſem- 
Poguing themſelves, there is a Ceſſation of the Im- 
petuouſneſs, by which means the Ebb is produced. 
leucus the Mathematician, he attributes a Motion 
o the Earth, and thus he pronounceth, that the 
ſoon in its Circumlation meets and repels the 
arth in its Motion; between theſe two, the Earth 
ad the Moon, there is a vehement Wind raiſed 
nd interc-pted, which ruſhes upon the Atlantic 
cean, gives 1is a probable Argument that it is the 
auſe the Sea 1s troubled and moved. 


—— — 
ODD — — 


CHAP; XVII. 
O, the Area, or a Circle about the Star. 


HE Area or this Circle , a thick and dark Air 

intervening between the Moon or any other 
ar and our Eye, by which means our Sight is di- 
ed and re fracted, the Rays of the Moon or the 
tar being incident upon the ourward Circumfe- 
nce of the Orb of that Star, there preſently 
ems a Circle to appear, and this Circle thus ap- 
aring is called the dhe, and there is conſtantly 
cha Circle ſeen by us, when ſuch a denſity of 
gut happens. 


LIBER 
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Sth is m 
poſit io 
Wuch 8 
Nover flo 


Throug 


CIS ER . 


1 12 taken a Survey of the general pa 
of the World, I will take a View of ro 


particular Members of ir. 


D CHAP. 1. 
Of the Overflowing of Nilus. 


2 5 HFA LES conjedtures that the Ereſian or An. 
niverſary Northern- Winds blowing ſtrongly 
againſt Egypt does heighten the ſwelling of Nn, 
the Mouth of that River being obſtrutted by the 


ii 


and tha 
as, 


force of the Sea ruſhing into it. Eat hemenes the NNumbe 
Maſiliau concludes, that Nilu being a River natu- hat it 
rally ſweet, is filled by the Ocean and that d Mad tha 
which is outward from it. Anax45£ oras, the Snov ere, t 
in Ethiopia which is froze in Winter is melted in Hf a Na 
Summer, and this makes the Inundation. Dems y its 01 
critus, the Snows which are in the Northern Cl» Wn muft 
mates when the Sun enters the Summer sas Wheroy o 
are diſſolved and diffuſed, from thoſe Vapour larmon 
Clouds are compatted, and theſe are forcibly di. WWPhy(iciar 
ven by the Ereſian Winds into the Southern Parts f the 8 


and into /Egypr, from whence violent Showers ur 
poured, and by this Means the Fens of #zy't are 
filled with Water, and the River Nilus hath its 
Inundation. Herodotus the Hiſtorian, that the Wi 
ters of Mus receive from their Fountain an equal 
Portion of Water in Winter as in Summer; but 
in Winter the Water appears leſs, becauſe th: 


ether 


nl LL 


Sun making its approach nearer to gypt, dam. firn 
up the Rivers of that Country into Exhalations. ay Ow 
Ephorus the Hiſtoriographer, that in Summer 4 — 
Hater ſeems to be melted, and ſwears it ſelf int 1 48 
Water, to which the thin and ſandy Soils of 4 1 _ 
rabia and Tybia contribute. Eudoxus relates that te BW. 1 ; 

AgyptianPrieſts affirm that when it is Summer tou The 
who dwell under the Northern, it is Winter vic "Iva 
them that inhabit under the Southern Tei- hy 10 be” R 
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this means there is a various Contrariecy and Op. 
poſit ion of the Seaſons in the Year, which cauſes 
Ruch Showers to fall, that makes the Waters to 
Boverflow the Banks of Nilus, and diffuſe ir ſelf 
throughout all Egypt. 


GH A a 
Of the Soul. 


u. 3 HA LES firſt pronounced that the Soul is 

that Being which is in a perpetual Motion, 
„end that that Motion proceeds from its ſelf. Pytha- 
the n, tis a Number moving its ſelf; he takes a 
Number to be the ſame thing with a Mind. Plato, 


e 


—— 


tu bat it is an intellectual Subſtance moving it (elf, 
den end that Motion is in a numerical Harmony. 4 


ele, that it is the firſt and chiefeſt Perfection 
pf a Natural Organical Body, which is enlivened 
Wy its own Virtue and Power, and this Perfecti- 
Da muſt be underſtood by the {ame thing with E- 
ergy or Operation. Dicearchus, that it is the 
Harmony of the four Elements. Aſclipiades the 
Fhyſician, that it is the concurrent Exercitation 
pf the Senſes. 


$ aſt . | 

* CHAP. HE 

Wi ether the Soul be a Body, and what is the 
_ Nature and Eſſence of it. 


ALL thoſe that are nominated by me do af- 
I firm, that the Soul it felf is incorporeal, and 
us own Nature is in a perpetual Motion, and 
n its own Effence is an intelligent Subſtance, and 


© inn tains in ic ſelf a Power for natural and organi- 
„ Kions, and enjoys a Life which is irs Per- 
at the tion ; the Followers of Anaxagoras, they con- 
r to Fude, that it is of an airy Species and a Body. 
un e that it is a Body, for it is a fiery Com- 
ic: by ea of thoſe things which are only percepti- 

"ts by Reaſon, and is of an inflaming Faculty. 


Epicurus, 
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Epicurus, that it is conſtituted of four Qualities, af 
a fiery Quality, of an aerial Quality, a Pneumati. 


cal, and of a fourth Quality which hath no Name, WW !7/ha; 
but it contains rhe Virtue of the Senſe. Her): 
tus, that the Soul of the World is the Exhalatica Wi 
which proceeds from the moiſt parts of it, but L 
the Soul of Animals ariſeth from Exhalations that, tl 
are exterior, and from thole that are within then ore. 
and are Homogeneous to them. : Erafiſty 
i — rs 
rain 
CHAP. IV. ln 
Of the parts of the Soul. The 5 
Seat of 
P LATO and Pythagoras, according to the for. Wiſthoſe $ 
mer Diſcourſe, rhe Soul diſtributes it ſelf in. ehe arte 
to two Parts, the Rational and Irrational; by a animal, 
more accurate and ſtrict Account rhe Soul is branch. Wezvcles, 
ed into three Parts, they divide the Unreaſona Hy it is 
ble part into the concupiſcible and the iraſcible, Vcaratun 
The Sroics ſay the Soul is conſtituted of Eight i eterics, 
parts, five of which are the Senfes, Hearing, Sees prom the 
ing, Taſting, Touching, Smelling, the fix'h is MWManimal 
the Faculty of Speaking, the ſeventh of Gener:- Witelle& 
ting, the eighth of Commanding : This is the WW —— 
Principal of all, by which all the other are gui- 
ded and ordered in their proper Organs, as we le 
the eight Arms of a Pollypus aptly diſpoſed; B. 
mocri tus and Epicurus divide the Soul into two Parts, WEN Lag 
the Rational, which hath its reſidence in the Brea, but 
the other Irrational, which is diffuſed through Wi is imme 
the whole Structure of the Body. Democritus, that WWrally m 
the Quality of the Soul is communicated to ev fſemblan 


ry thing, yea to the dead Corpſes, for they a! 
partakers of Heat and ſome Senſe, the mol 
of both which is expired out of them. 


} Lato ay 
it d 
3 H 4 p. dul of Ki 


Ure Wit 


vol. Ill 
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CH AP.'.V. 
Mat is the principal part of the Soul, and in 
what part of the Body it reſides. 


ET) LATO and Democritus places its Reſidence in 

P the whole Head. Strato, in that part of the 
Fore-head where the Eye-brows are ſeparated. 
E Erafitratus, in the Menix or the Membrane which in- 
volves the Brain. Herophilus, in that Suns of the 

Brain which is the Baſis of it. Parmenides, in the 
E Breaſt; which Opinion is embraced by Epicurns. 
The Stoics are generally of this Opinion, that the 
Seat of the Soul is throughout the Heart, or in 


ot. choſe Spirations which are about it. Diogenes, in 
in- the arterial FVentrlele of the Heart which is A- 
y a Wpimal, or hath the Faculty of Breathing. Em- 
Pedocles, in the Maſs of the Blood; there are that 


Way it is in the Neck of the Heart, others in the Pe- 
icardium, others in the Miarif. Certain of the 


okt Weoterics, that the Seat of the Soul is extended 
dee rom the Head to the Diaphragma. Pythagoras, the 
h is aimal part of the Soul reſides in the Heart, the 
neſs : tellectual in the Head. 

5 the 2 1 | FF 
Ole HK I. 

ve ſee 


Of the Motion of the Soul. 


Parts, WY ) Lao, that the Soul is in perpetual Motion, 
rea, but that Motion is not local, in that reſpe& 
rough is immovable. Ariſtotle, that the Soul is not na- 
;, that rally moved, but its Motion is accidental, the 


Eſemblance of which is the ſhadow of Bodies. 


CHAP... 
Of the SouF's Immurtality. 


D and Pyrhegeras, the Soul is immortal when 
* departs out of the Body, it retreats to the 
ul of the World, which is a _ of the ſame 


ur ith 3 . 
Vel * it. The $roics, when e Souls * 
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the Bodies, they are carried to divers Places; the 
Souls of the unlearned and ignorant, they deſcend 
ro the Coagmentation of earthly things, but the 
learned and vigorous fly to the Element of Fire. 
Epicurus and Democritus, the Soul is mortal, and 
it periſheth with the Body. Plato and  Pythagory 

that part of the Soul of Man which is rational 1 
is eternal, for though it be not God, yet it ische 
product of an Eternal Deity ; but that part c U 
the Soul which is diveſted of Reaſon dies. those 


Hr 


1 | — WW on 
C H A P. VIII. wah 
Of the Senſes, and of thoſe things which are tit 2: 
| X ==; Fan 
| Objett of the Senſes. | which 
, | HE sroics give this Definition of Senſe, 'ris Hal. 
that which the ſenfirive Organ apprehends; WW Accom 
there are ſeveral ways of expreſiing what Sene thing 4 
is, it is either an Habit, a Faculty, an Operation, W8ruouſ! 


or an Imagination, for what is comprehenſive of 
all thoſe, is effected by the ſenſitive Organs, and 
Imagination is the eighth principal thing from 
whence the reſt are derived; theſe Senſes are in. 
relligent Spirits, by which the commanding part 
fixes its Office in the Organs. Epicurus, that Senleis 
a Faculty, and that which is perceived by the Senſe 
is the product of it, ſo that Senſe hath a double 
Arceptation; Senſe which is the Faculty, and tit 
thing received by the Senſe which is the Effed 
Plato, that Senſe is that Commerce which the Soul 
and Body have with thoſe things that are exterio! 
to them, the Power of which is from the Soul, th! 
Organ by which is from the Body; but both ch 
them are actuated by thoſe things which are tran 
mirred from exterior Objects. Lexcippus and Dt 
mocritus, that Senſe and Intelligence ariſe from ei. 
ternal Species, ſo neither of them can opera 
without the Aſſiſtance of an Image falling vp 


them. 
« CHAT 
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ſcend C H A P. . © 

* the Metzer what appears to our Senſes ang Vnagi- 
oO x nations be true or not. 

gra, HE Stole, what the Senſes repreſent, are 
onal true, what the I 

is the 


magination, js partly falſe, 
partly true Eþ icurus, every thing which either 
| I e, but 
Opinion, 
Senſe gives us 
things which 
ng, bur the 
th of things 
Epicurus and 


| ſome of them 

only a falſe R 
are the Object 
Fancy gives us 


which are ſenſitive and intellectual. 
| Heraclider, that the S 


enies are formed by a juſt 
nds Accommodation of the Pores to ever Y part; every 
Sent ting that is Perceived by the Senfe be; 


eing con- 
eruouſly adapted to its p 


roper Organ. 
CHAP X | 


How many Senſes are there. 


2 HE Stoics, that there are five Senſes Propers 
ale is ly fo called, Seeing, Hear; 


| ating and Touc 


ut he aſſigns a common 
e Judge of all compounded 


„like as we ſee in Fj. 

I ange of one 
re more Spe- 
appertain to Beings deſtitute 
ds and to wiſe Men. 


C HAP 
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GH Ar XL 5 
How the Actions of the Senſes, the Conception WW - 
of our Minds, and the Habit of our Reaſon 
are formed. F7 
HE Sv#oics affirm, that every Man, as ſoon 1 
L as he is born, enjoys a Soul, which is hs 
Principal and commanding part, Which Soul is in 8 
1 


him like a Sheet of Writing-Paper, to which he 
commits all his Notions; the firſt manner of his 
inſcribing is by denoting thoſe Notions which flov 
from the Senſes, as thoſe Perſons who have had 
the Perception; ſuppoſe ir be of a thing that is 
white, when the preſent Senſe of it is vaniſhed, 
there is yet retained the Remembrance ; when ma- 
ny memorative Notions of the ſame ſimilitude do 
concur, then they are ſaid to have an Experience; 
for the uſe of things are nothing elſe but the Abun- 
dance of Notions that are of the ſame Form met 
together; ſome of theſe Notions are naturally be. 
gotten according to the aforeſaid manner, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Art; the other are produced 
by Diſcipline, Learning and Induſtiy; theſe on- 
ly are called Perceptions of things, the other att 
Frænotions: But Reaſon, which gives us the De. 
nomination of Rational, is compleated by Prenoti- 
on, that is by the firſt Septenary; the Concept. 
on of the Mind is the Viſion that the Intelligence 
with a rational Animal hath received; when that 
Viſion falls upon the rational Soul, then it is ca 
led the Conception of the Mind, for it hath de. 
rived its Name from the Mind, true aig 79 
therefore theſe Viſions are not to be found it 
any other Animals, they only are appropriated 
to Gods, and to us Men; if theſe we conſider ge 
nerally, they are Phantaſms, if ſpecifically, the 
are Notions, as Pence, or a Statere; if you conſ 
der them according to their own Value, they 
ceive ſuch a Denomination, but if you ge the 
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as a Price for a Naval Voyage, they are not called 


Pence, &. but your Fraught.- - 


— 


* 


+ W CHAP. XIL 
pat is the difference between Imagination, or 
that which doth imagin, which may be ima- 
gined, or which is ſpurious and idle Inagi- 


nation. 

; Hryſippus affirms, theſe four are different one 
+ from another ; an Imagination is that Paſſion 

© raiſed in the Soul which diſcovers it ſelf, and that 

which was the eſhicient of it; for after the Eye 

| hath looked upon a thing that is white, the Sight 

of which produceth in the Mind a certain 

| preſſion, this gives us reaſon to conclude that 

the Object of this Impreſſion is white, which af- 

fecteth us, as Touching and Smelling do, and this 


Light; for as Light diſcovers it ſelf, and all other 
things, which it illuminates, ſo this Imagination 


That which doth imagin, is the efficient Cauſe of 
| Imagination, as any thing that is white, or any 


an A upon the Imagination; that which 
may be imagined is a vain Impulſe upon the 
Mind of Man, but it proceeds from nothing which 
doth really make an Impreſſion upon it; and this is 
experienced in thoſe that whirl about their idle 
Hands and fight with Shadows; to the Imagina- 
ion there is always ſome real thing preſented, 
which is the efficient Cauſe of it; but to that 
Which may imagin nothing real is rendred to it; 
he ſpurious Imagination is that which tranſports 
us by a meer fanciful and vain Attaction, this is 
o be ſeen in melancholy and diſtratted Perſons ; 


f this ſort was Oreſtes in the Tragedy Pronouns 
ng theſe Words, 


I 3 Mother, 


| Phantaſie is denominated from et which denotes 
diſcovers it ſelf, and that which is the Cauſe of ir- 


| thing that is cold, or every thing that may make 


18 
N 
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M:ther, thife Maids with Horror me affright, 
Kick them, 1 pray, from my aſtoniſh d Sight ; 
They re ſmear d with Blood, and cruel, Dragon like, 
Skipping about with deadly Fury ſtrike. N 
Theſe rave as frantic Perſons, they ſee nothing WW 
and yet imagine they ſee; thence Electra thus Wi 4+ 


rerutns to him, of tl 
O wretched Man, ſecurely Aeep in Bed, | Qual 
Nothing thou ſeeft, thy Fancy's wainly led. abou! 
After the fame : 2 
manner in Homer. ſome 
— ——— — — — — theſe 
, 25 H A P. XIII. ſiſtan 
of our Sight, and by what meant we ſee, 8 os 
D. and Epicurus ſuppoſe that the Inf. and | 
| nuation of little Images into the viſive Or- that 
gan cauſed the Sight; others, rhat ſome Rays cauſe 
infiſting on the Object having flown from the (WF fame ; 
Eye, and returning to the Eye again, cauſe the and y. 
Viſion. Empedocles, that Images . with Ply t 
the Rays of the Eye, theſe he ſtiles the Rays of ee ing 


compounded Images. Hypparcbus, that the viſual 
Rays extended from both the Eyes to the Super- 
ficies of Bodies, give to the Sight the Apprehenſi. 
on of thoſe ſame Bodies, after the ſame manner 
the Hand touching the Extremity of Bodies, gives 
the Senſe of Feeling. Plato, that the Sight is the 
Splendor of united Rays; there is a Light which 
ar ſome Diſtance from the Eyes upon a con. 
gruous Air, and there is a Light whirled up and 
down, which is emitted from Bodies, eaſily ſcat- 
ter and remove the intermediate Air, being co. 
extended to the fiery viſual Sight, gives the 
Senſe of Seeing; and this is Plato's Corradianc) 
or united Splendor of Rays. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
of thoſe Images which are preſented to our 
Eyes in Locking-Glaſſes. 


4 E are ſome Efluvias, which meeting to- 
; ther, and inſiſting upon the Superficies 
of the Glaſs, theſe are perfected by that fiery 
Quality which the Glafs emits, which carries 
about the propoſed Air. Democritus and Epicurus, 
that the fpecular Appearances are thus formed, 
| ſome ſubſiſting Images are flowing from our Eyes, . 
theſe fall upon the Glaſs, and there finding a Re- 
ſiſtance, rebound to the Eye: The Followers of 
Pythagorgs, by the Refraftion of the Sight, for our 
Sight being extended to the Glaſs as upon Braſs, 
and being twiſted with that which is fine and 
that which is condenſed, and walking upon it, 
| cauſeth a Return of it ſelf upon it ſelf; the 
ſame appears in the Hand, which ſtretched our, 
| and yet laid upon the Shoulder; any one may ap- 


| ply theſe Inſtances to explain the manner of 
| Seeing, 


3 
rr 


. 
Whether Darkneſs can be viſible to us. 


N 1 Stoics, that Darkneſs is ſeen by us, for 
: out of our Eyes there iſſues out ſome Light 
| Which covers it, yet our Eyes do not impoſe upon 
us, for they really perceive there is Darkneſs. 
© Chry/ippus, that we ſee Darkneſs by the ſtriking of 
the intermediate Air, for the viſual Spirits 
| which proceed from the principal part of the 
Soul, and reach to the Ball of the Eye, pierce the 
| Air; and after they have made thole Strokes upon 
te Air, they conically extended themſelves where 
©! be Air is. Homogeneous, far from the Eyes thoſe Rays 
dre poured forth, which are neither black nor 
| cloudy, upon this account Darkneſs is viſible to 
us. 9A 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP: VE: 


Of Hearing. EN ABN 

Arpedocies, that Hearing is formed by the Inf. 

dency of the Air upon the Cochlea, which it" 
ſaid hangs with the Ear as a Bell, and is beat 
upon by the Air. Alemæon, the Vacuity that i; 
within the Ear makes us to have the Senſe cf 
Hearing, the Air forcing a Vacuum gives the 
Sound; every Inanity affords a Ringing. Diga 
net, the Air which is in the Head, being ſtruck up. 
on by the Voice, gives the Hearing. Plato and 
his Followers, the Air which exiſts in the Head, 
being ſtruck upon, is reflected to the prey 
to of the Soul, and this cauſeth the Senſe of 


Hearing. 28 
C HAF. XVII. 
Of Smelling. 

A Zcmeon, the principal part of the Soul rel 
ding in the i Cows to it ſelf Ox! 

by Perſpiration. Empedocles, that Scents N 
themſelves into the Breathing of the Lungs; - 
when there is a great Difhculty in Breathing, . 
dours are not perceived by reaſon of the Shaft. 


ſs of Humours, and this we experience 1 
tho who have the Defluction of Rheum. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Taſte. 


OW 


k in the Tong 

Lemæon, that a moiſt Warmth . he Di- 

5 ith the Saltneſs of it, gives the b 
joined with t by the Softneſs and Spunk e 
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CHAP ALEX. 
Of the Dice. 


. Dise thus defines a Voice, that it is a Breath 
t3 drawn by the Mind from the Mouth, and be- 
eat ing ſmitten by the Air, is through the Ear, Brain 
and Blood tranſmitted to the Soul, which Voice is 
ot abuſively attributed to irrational and inanimate 
the Beings ; thus we improperly call the neighing of 
3. Horſes, the creaking of Doors, or any other Sound, 


up. the name of Voices; but properly a Voice is an 
and articulate ſound which illuſtrates the Underſtanding 
cal, of Man. Epicurus, that it is an Efflux emitted from 
ape things that are Vocal, that gives Sounds or great 
e of WF Noiſes, theſe are broken into thoſe Fragments 
which are after the ſame Configuration ; the 
like Figures are round Figures with round, and 
theſe falling upon the Ears produce the Senſe of 
Speaking ; this is ſeen in leaking Veſlels and in Ful- 
lers that can fan or blow their Cloaths. De mocri- 


| rel» , that the Air is broken upon Bodies of the like 
O Configuration, and thoſe that are ſimilar with thoſe 
infer: that are of the ſame Shape, as round with round, 
s ; for Wand theſe are rowled up and down with the Frag- 
12, 0- ments of the Voices, as tis proverbially ſaid, On- 
Share Dow fights with another, like to like, as we ſee upon 


Shoes ; Stones, like to one another, are found. in 
the ſame place, in one place the long-ſhaped, in 
Wnother the round are ſeen, as in Sieves, thoſe that 
pre of the ſame Form they meer together, but thoſe 
ſha are different are divided, as Pulſe: and Beans 
lling from the ſame Sieve, are ſeparated one from 


roo nother, To this it may be objected; how can 
he r Fragments of Air fill a. Theatre in which 
nginb ere is an infinite Company of Perſons? To this the 
wind ales return, that the Air is not compoſed of ſmall 


agmeats, but is a continued Body, and no where 

MICS a Facuum, but being {truck with ſome Wind 
right Circles, in thoſe Waves it” is infinite 
moyed until it fill that * which it inyeſts; 4 


onde 
| to tle 
Spuſf 
| A b. 


| 4 
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we ſee in a Fifh-Pool which ſmite by a plidins 
Stone caſt upon it, yet the Air is moved Spier. 


cally, the Water Orbicularly. Anaxagoras, a Voice 

is then formed, when upon a ſolid Air the Breath "wy 

is incident, which being repercuſſed, is carried to ” 

the Ears; after the ſame manner the Eccho is pro- Pa 

duced. 3 

32 8 74 = ont 
CHAP, XX. So 


Whether the Voice is incorpereal, What is it WW Spi 
that gives the Eccho. 


Prix 
JN: bogoras, Plate, Ariſtotle, not the Air makes whi 
the Voice, but that Figure which. compalleth ty ot 
the Air and its Superſic ies, having received a ſtroke, ble 
gives the Voice, the Superficies it ſelf is incorpo- mati 
real, though with the Body it is moved, as we per- cipal 
£eive in a Staff that is bended, the Matter only ad- 15 the 
mits of an Inflection wken the Superficies doth not : tend 
According te che Sro/cs, a Voice is Corporeal; eve- other 
ry thing that is an Agent, or operates, is a Body ; cipa] 
8 Voice acts and operates, for we hear it and are God | 
ſenſible of it; for it falls and makes an Impreſſion — 
on the Ear, as a Seal of a Ring gives its Similitude 
upon the Wax, every thing that creates a Delight 
er Moleſtation; harmonious Muſick affects witt 
Delight, bur Diſcord js tireſome, and every — E. 
that is moved is a Body; for it having its illapſe Wi 
upon ſmooth places, tis refrated ; as when 4 Bal rated, 
is caſt againſt a Wall it rebounds, a Voice ſpokes Bl the Ex 
in the Ap, Pyramige-is ſo broken, that it ge ſture i 
three or four Ecchoes. ral He 
— — — — ————— _ ternal 
CHAP. XX "_ 
| : 5 irin 
By what meaus the Soul is ſenfible, and what p virark 
the Principal aud eonmaiiding part of it. throug 
| 77 ri ; | f ence of 
HE Steir, the higheſt Part of the Soul“ . 
the cammanding Park of ir, this is the Cuuk why ns 
af Senſe, Apprehengops, Conſents and Deficts 
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and this we call the RationalPart; from this Prin- 
cipal-and Commander there are produced ſeven 
Parts of the Soul, which are conveyed to the Body, 
and thoſe ſeven Parts are inheriting in the Body, 
as the ſeven Arms in a Polypus; of theſe ſeven 
Parts, five are aſſigned to the Senſes, Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; Sight is a Spi- 
rit which is extended from the commanding Part 
| tothe Eyes: Hearing is that Spirit which from 
| the Principal reacheth to the Ears: Smelling a 
| Spirit drawn from the Principal to the fineſt part 
of the Nottrils. Taſting a Spirit extended from the 
| Principal to the Tongue. Touching is a Spirit 
| which from the Principal is drawn to the extremi- 
ty of thoſe Bodies which are obnoxious to a ſenſi- 
ble Touch; of the reſt, the one called the Sper- 
matical, is a Spirit which. reacheth from the Prin- 
| cipal to the Generating Veſſels: The other, which 
is the Vocal, and termed the Voice, is a Spirit ex- 
tended from the Principel to the Throat, and thoſe 
other proper Organs of Speaking, and this prin- 
cipal part hath that place in our Spherical Head as 
God hath in the World. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Reſpiraticu or Breathing. 
E the ſirſt Breath the firſt Animal drew 


HY Was when the Moiftore in Infants was ſepa- 
rated, and by that means an Entrance was given to 
the External Air into the gaping Veſſels, the Moi- 
ſture in them being evacuated; after this the natu- 
ral Heat in a violent Force preſſing upon the ex- 
ternal Air for a Paſſage, begers an Expiration ; bur 
this Heart returning to the inward parts, and the Air 
Aying way to it, cauſeth a Reſpiration ; : the Re- 
| ſpiration thus obrained, when the Blood is ſpread 
through the Face, it breaks the Air by the Afflu- 
ence of Humours in the Noftrils ; thus in” its Receſs 
i cauſeth Expiration, but the Air being again for- 
«t into thoſe places _ are emptied of Blood, 
: 6. i ic 


— 
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it caufeth a Reſpiration ; to evince which, A. ly « 
Þiades propoſeth the Inſtance of an Hour-Glai, fro 
which gives the Account of Time by the running WW on 
of Water, let the Tunnel by which Water is poured WW — 
into the Glaſs repreſent the Lungs, then the Cauſe os MW 
Reſpiration. is the fineneſs of the inward: parts of tle 
Breaſt, for thither the outward Air which is more of 
roſs haſtens, but the Air is forced backward, the A 


reaſt not being capable either to receive or wait 
it, but there being always ſome of the more tenu— 
ous parts of the Air left, ſo that all of it is not 
exploded to that which there remains, the more 


ponderous external Air with equal Violence if ed, 
forced ; and this he compares to Cupping-Glaſſes; all. man 
{pontaneous Breathings are formed by the contract. ons a 
ing of the ſmaller Pores of the Lungs, and to the affect 
Neck, for theſe are at our Command. Herophilu Paſſii 
attributes to thoſe Bodies which are in the Nerves, the $ 
Arteries and Muſcles, a moving Faculty, and the of it, 
Lungs are affected with a natural deſire of enlarging affeq 
and contracting themſelves; farther, there is ano- Reſid 
ther Operation of the Lungs by attraction of the dolor 


outward Air, which is drawn-in by. the abundance 
of the external Air ; next to this there is a ſecond 
natural Appetite of the Lungs, the Breaſt pouring 
upon it {elf that Breath, and being filled, is no Joi- 

er able ro make an attraction, throws the ſuper- 
Huiry of it upon the Lungs, the parts of the Body 
mutually concurring to this Function, by the al- 
ternate participation of Fulneſs and Emptineſs, lo 
that to Lungs pertain four Motions, Fir/t, When 
the Lungs receive the outward Air. Secondly, The 
outward Air thus entertained is tranſmitred to the 
Breaſt. Thirdly, When the Lungs again receive that 
Air which they imparted to the Breaſt. our 
When this Air then received from the Breal, 
they throw it outwards ; another, when the Break 
diſchargeth it ſelf of it upon the Lungs; . tw 
— — firſt, when the Breaſt draws into t 
ſelf the Air, the ſecond, when it expels th 
which was inſinuated into it, the Breaſt admits 1 
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ly of theſe two Motions of dilatation, when it draws 


from the Lungs the Breath, the other of Contracti- 
on, when it retarns what it did receive; 


= CH AP. XXII. 


| Of the Paſſions of the Bod, aud whether the 
Sou! hath a Sympathetical Ceudolency with 
it, | 


H E Stoics ſay, that all the Paſſions are ſeated 

in thoſe parts of the Body which are affe&- 

ed, the Senſes have their Reſidence in the com- 
manding part of the Soul. Epicurus, all the Paſſi- 
ons and all tlie Senſes are in thoſe Parts which are 
affected, but the commanding part is ſubje&t to no 
Paſſion. Strato, that all the Paſſions and Senſes of 
the Soul are in the rational or commanding part 
| of it, and are not fixed in thoſe places which are 
affected, for in the Soul it ſelf Patience takes its 
| Reſidence, and this is apparent in terrible and 
dolorous, as alſo in timorous and valiant Accidents. 


_— 


EIBER TV. 


CH APP. E 
Of Divination. 


L 4'TO and the Stoirs, they introduce Divina- 

J tion as an Enthuſiaſtical Fury, and the Soul 
it ſelf being of a Divine Conſtitution, and this 
Prophetick Faculty is a Cceleſtial Rage or an illapſe 
of the Divine Knowledge into Men, or by ſome 

Prophetick Faculties into thoſe two parts they 
diſtributed the Art of Divination. Zenophanes 
and Epicurus utterly refuſe any ſuch Art of Fore- 
telling future Contingencies. Pythagoras rejedts all 
manner of Divination which is by Sacrifices. 4- 
Merle and Diſcearchas admit only theſe two * 
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of it, a Fury by a Divine Inſpiration, or by 
Dreams; they deny che Immortality of the Sou), 
yet they affirm that the Mind of Man hath a par- 
ticipatian of ſomething that is Divine. | 


CHAP. II. 
Whence Dreams do ariſe. 


Emeritus, that Dreams are formed by the 1]. 
lapſe of adventitious Repreſentations. $trats, 
the irrational part of the Soul in Sleep becoming 
more lenſible, is moved by the rational part of it 
Herophilus, that Dreams which are cauſed by divine 
Inſtin& have a necelary Cauſe, but Dreams which 
have their Origin from a natural Cauſe, ariſe from 
the Soul's forming within it ſelf the Images of thoſe 
things which are convenient for them, and wil 
happen to them; thoſe Dreams which are of x 
Conſtirution mixt of both theſe, have their Origin 
from the fortuitous Appulſe of Images, as when 
we ſee thoſe things which pleaſe us; thus it happens 
many times to thoſe Perſons who in their Sleep 
imagine they embrace their Miſtreſſes. 


—_— 
— — 


CM AF... MIL 
Of the Nature of Generative Seed. 


. that Sperm is that thing which con- 
tains in it ſelf a power of moving, whereby 
tis enabled to produce a Being like unto that from 
whence it. was emitted. Pythageras, that Seed 15 
the Sediment of that which nouriſheth us, the Frot 
of the pureſt Blood, of the ſame Nature is the 
Blood and Marrow of our Bodies. Alemæon, !! A. 
is a part of the Brain. Plate, it is the Defiur 

of the ſpinal Marrow. Epicurgs, that it is a Frag: 
ment rorn from the Body and Soul. Demorri's i 
that Sperm proceeds from all the parts of Boo). WF the co: 
and chiefly from the principal parts of the Bode Flatuc 
| (viz) the Carneous Fibres and Bones. 


c HAT 
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HAF. IV. 
IWhether the Spe m be a Bid). 


| * and Zeno, tis a Body, and it is a Frag- 


ment of the Soul. Pythagoras, Plato and Ari. 
fotle, that the Spermatick Faculty is incorporeal, 
as the Mind is which moves the Body, but the ef- 


| fuſed Matter is corporeal. 


„ 


S.. 


M hether Women do give a Spermatick Emiſſion 
as Men do. 
Nhagoras, Epicurns, Democritus, that Women 


have a Seminal Projection, their Spermatick 
Veſſels are inverted, and it is Uſe that makes 'em 


| have a Venereal Appetite. Ariſtotle and Plato, that 
| they emit a material Moiſture, as Sweat we ſee 
produced by Exerciſe and Labour, but that Moiſture 


has no Spermatick Power. Hippo, that Women 
have a Seminal Emiſſion, but not after the Made 
of Men, for it contributes nothing to Generation, 


it runs out of the Matrix, and therefore ſome Wo. 
men without Coition, eſpecially Widows, give the 


Seed; there are that aſſert, from Men the Bones, 


from Women the Fleſh. proceeds. 


— — — — 
_ * —_ 


CHAP. VI. 


How is it that Conceptions are made. 


A Purgation extending the Matrix, 
the Menſtruaces attracting from the whole Bulk 
the pureſt-part of Blood, and this is likewiſe in the 


— 


| Genital Seed of Man, this is the Conception; on 
the contrary, there is a failure by the Impurity and 


Flatuouſneſs of the Womb, by the Paſſions of Fear 


| and Grief, by the Weakneſs of Women, and the de- 
| (ax of Strength in Men. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. VIL Fo 
Ajter what manner Males and Females ar: ſum 
| Generated, Con 


Fr that Heat and Cold give the difference iti 
in the Generation of Males and Females: | 

Hence is it that Hiſtories acquaint us that the fil 
Men had their Original in the Eaſtern and Sou- 


thern parts of the World. Parmenides is of Opini- Hr 
on perfectly contrariant, he affirms that Men firſt 

ſprouted out of the Northern Earth, for their Bo. 7 
dies are more Bulky, Women out of the Southern, Ce 


for theirs are more rare and fine. Hipponax, the 
more compacted and ſtrong Sperm, the more fluid 
and weak diſcriminate the Sexes. Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides, that the Seed of the Man being caſt from 
his right Side into the right Side of the Womb, or 


from the left Side of the Man into the left Side of 1 r 
the Womb, then there is the Generation of the Gene, 
Male; of Females, when there is an alteration in to the 
the Courſe of Nature. Leophanet, whom Ariſtorle 58 
makes mention of, aſſigns the Generation of Men or fre 
to the right Teſticles, of Women the left. Li Parts 
cippus, he gives the Reaſon of it to the alteration or , Cap: 
diverſity of Parts, according to their Prevalency, 4 
the Man hath a Vard, the Female the Matrix, as to thinks 
any other Reaſon he is ſilent. Democritus, the Male 
and Female parts are common to both ; though Ge- 
neration is according to the powerful Influence of 
either of them. Hipponax, if the Spermatick Fi» WF Men 
culty be more effectual, the Male, if the Nurtritive Wi 
Aliment, the Female is Generated, | 
— ee fen Mp 
CHAP. VIII. Y 5; 
By what means it is that Monſtrous Births % 4 
are effected. of the. 
Mpedocles, that Monſters receive their Origind- of one 
tion from the abundance or defect of Matter Herm t. 
er that it is diyided into parts which are ſuper “n 


abundad'; 
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abundant, or elſe there is an Error by a Lapſe 
into an improper Receptacle, and thus he pre- 
ſumes he hath given all the Cauſes of Monſtrous 
Conceptions. Serato, that it comes from the Ad- 
dition, Subſtraction, Tranſpoſition of the Seed, 
or the Diſtenſion or Inflamation of the Matrix. 


r 
How it comes to paſs that a Wiman's too fre- 


quent Converſation with a Man hinders Con- 
ception. 


2 the Phyſician, that no Genital Sperm is 

rojected, or if there be, in a leſs Quantity 
than Nature requires, or that there is. no prolific 
Faculty in it, or by reaſon that there is a Defici- 
| ency of a due Proportion of that cold Moiſture 
and Drineſs ; or that there is a Reſolution of the 
Generative Parts. The Stoics attribute Sterility 
to the Obliquity of the Yard, by which means it 
15 not able to ejaculate Sperm in a due manner, 
or from the unproportionable Magnitude of the 
| Parts, the Matrix being ſo contrafted as not in 
| 2 Capacity to receive. Eraſitratus aſſigns it to the 
| Womb's being more callous, or more carneous, 
| thinner or ſmaller than Nature does require. 


— 


2 


HA f. X. 


| Whence is it that one Birth gives two or three 
| Children. 


—— Mpedocles affirms, that the ſuperabundance of 
| Sperm, and the Diviſion of it, cauſes the 
bringing forth of two or three Infants. 4ſclepia- 

bs 4% it is performed from the excellent Quality 

| of the Sperm, after the manner that from the Root 
of one Barley Corn two or three Stalks do grow: 
erm that is of this Quality, is the moſt prolific. 

Hraſſtratus, that Superfætations happen to Women 

as 


18104 
[atter; 
ſupe!r- 
ndant, 
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as to irrational Creatures; for-if the Womb de 
well purged and very clean, then there will be 
di vers Births. The Sroics, it ariſeth from the vn. 
nous Recepracles that are in the Womb, when 
the Seed illapſes into the firſt or ſecond of them, 
then there are Conceptions upon Conception, and 
two or three Infants are born. 


. 
_ 
* 


CH AF. AL 


Whence is it that Children repreſent their Pa- 
rents and Progenitors. 


HE Similitude of Children to their Parents 

proceeds from the vigorous Prevalency ct 
the generating Sperm; the Diſſimilitude from the 
Evaporation of the natural Heat. Parmeniat, 
when the Sperm is ejaculated from the right ſide of 
the Womb, then the Infant gives the Reſem- 
blance of the Father, if from the left, tis ſtamped 
with the Similitude of the Mother The Spie, 
that the whole Body and Soul give the Span, 
and therefore Reſemblances ariſe from thoſe Chu 
raters and Images which are of their own pro- 
per Kind and Nature, as a Painter draws his Image 
in Colours ſimilar to that he intends to co} 
out ; the Women they have a concurrent Emills 
on of Seed, if the Feminine Seed have the Predo- 
minancy, then the Child reſembles the Mother; it 
the Maſculine, the Father. 


OREN ” * 4 
CHAP. AIL 
How comes it to pafs that Children have a great 
er Similituds with Strangers than with their 
Parents. 


l H E greateſt part of Phyſicians affirm, that 
this happens caſually and fortuitouſſy; fo! 
when the Sperm of the Man and Woman are 100 


much refrigerated, then Children. carry a Diflimil- 


tude 


— — 


9 


© tude t 
| the cc 
for of 


Image 
born e 
that t 
and Ct 
and R 


— —— 


When 


＋ 


it be a 
Barren 
enlarg 
it be m 
ous Di 


ſuffers 


Dincles 


from ſ 


not at 

leſs th 
genera 
Memb. 


© of the 
© Sterilit 


ſitions 
if it cl 
there h 


E & ſuits 
mixtui 


an Inf 
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© tude to their Parents. Empedocles, a Woman when 

| ſhe conceives, impreſſes a Shape upon the Infant, 
for oft. times Women have been enamoured with 
Images and Statues, and the Children which were 
* born of them gave their Similitudes. The Stolce, 
that the Reſemblances flow from the Simpathy 
and Conſent of Minds, the Inſertion of Effluvia's 
and Rays, not by thoſe Images or Pictures. 


— 


* SK. . 

hence ariſeth Barrenneſi in Women, and In- 
nts potency in Men. 
cl 1 maintain, that the Sterility 
the in Women ariſeth from the Womb, for if 


4% it be after any ways thus affected, there will be 
| Barrenneſs; if it be more condenſed or more 

* W& enlarged, or more callous, or more carneous, or if 
pel it be more languid, or there be an Atrophy or vici- 
% We ous Diſtemper of Body; or laſtly, if the Womb 
* WW ſuffers an Avulſion, or diſtorted Configuration. 
Dioclet he holds, that the Sterility in Men ariſeth 
pro, from ſome of theſe Cauſes, either that they can- 


age not at all ejaculate any Sperm, or if they do, it is 
dels than Nature doth require, or elſe there is no 
ſl generative Faculty in the Sperm, or the Genital 


Members are flagging; or from the Obliquity 
of the Yard. The Stoics attribute the Cauſe of 
Sterility to the contrariant Qualities and Diſpo- 
litions of thoſe who lie with one another; but 
if it chance that theſe Perſons are ſeparated, and 
there happen a Conjun&ion of thoſe who are of 
a ſuitable Temperament, then there's a Com- 


mixture according to Nature, and by this means 
en Infant is formed. 
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CHA. XIV: 
How comes it to paſs that Mules are baren 


Lemæon, that the Barrenneſs of the Male 
Mules ariſeth from the thinneſs of the Ge. 


born 


but p 
pen A 
and ft 


nital Sperm, that is, the Seed is too chill ; the Fe. of tha 
male Mules are barren, for they are not open to when 
admit a Paſſage, and this he himſelf avers. Eu- the A; 


pedocles, the Matrix of the Mules are ſo ſmal, 
ſo depreſſed, ſo narrowed, ſo invertedly growing 
to the Belly, that the Speym cannot be regularly 


| How . 


emitted, or if it could, there was no Capacity to 
receive it. Dzocles concurs in this Opinion with 
him, for, ſaith he, that in our Anatomical Dil. 
ſection of Mules, we have ſeen that their Ma. D 
trixes are of ſuch Configurations ; and 'tis poſſi M K 
ble that there may be the ſame reaſon why ſone j, bor 
Women are Barren. > 77 
WE > ap 
f there a 
e. H A P. 7 ſmall N 
Whether the Infant in the Mothers I und b: Mien; 
an Animal, Mido 
Pen that the Embrio is an Animal, for being ind op: 
contained in the Mother's Womb, Motion WW "other 
and Aliment are imparted to it. The Stor, ts etre t 
not an Animal, but to be accounted- part of the Dody; 
Mother's Belly, like as we ſee the Fruit of Tres, dqↄ 
they are eſteemed part of the Trees, until it be 
full ripe, then it falls, and ceaſeth to belong '0 8 
the Tree; and thus it is with the Embrio. Ent What 
docles, that the Zmbrio is not an Animal, Jet 
whilſt it remains in the Belly, it breathesthe fit 
Breath that it draws, as ar. Animal is when the H 
Infant is newly born, then the Child having 0 3 
Moiſture ſeparated, the extraneous Air making 4 A a $ 
Entrance into the empty places, a Reiprration 8 orme 
1s cauſed in the Infant, by the empty Veſſels Rn 4; 
receiving of it. Diogenes, that Infants de 0c) 


bort 
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born inanimate, yet they have a natural Hear, 
but preſently when the Infant is caſt into the o- 
pen Air, 1t draws its natural Heat into the Lungs, 


2 and ſo becomes an Animal. Herophilus acknow- 
FA ledgeth that Infants have a natural, but not an 
% Animal Motion, and that the Nerves are the cauſe 
re. of that Motion, that then they become Animals, 


ai when being firſt born they ſuck in ſomething of 
bn. che Air. 


all, . — 


ry | How Embrio's are nouriſhed, or the Injant in 
Or the Belly receives its Aliment. 

— Emocri tus and Epicurus, that the Embrio's in 
of the Womb reccive their Aliment by the 


Mouth, for we perceive as ſoon as ever the Infant 
is born, it applies its Mouth to the Breaſt ; in the 


there are little Dugs, and that the Embrio's have 
ſmall Mouths by which they receive their Nutri- 
ment; the Stoics, by the Secundines and Navel 
they partake of their Aliment, and therefore 
Midwives inſtantly after their Birth bind them 


xing and open the Infants Mouth that it may receive a- 
otion WF nother ſort of Aliment ; Alemæon, that they re- 
„tis eeive their; Nouriſhment from every part of the 
f the ody; as a Spunge ſucks in Water. 

[ rees, — ä wow 
er XVE 

Em. lat Part of the Body is firſt formed in the 
, 9 Womb. 

e 


n the T H E Stoics, that the whole Embris is formed 

s 1 t the ſame time. Ariftorle, as the Keel 
ing an Jof A Ship is firſt made, ſo the firſt Part that 
arion formed is the Loins. Alemæon, the Head, for 


7e(ſels UM 8 the commanding and the principal Part of 
s ar c Body ; the Phyſicians, the Heart, in it are the 
born | ; Veing 


Veſſels of Women our Underſtanding concludes, 


: 
* 
1 
* * 40 „„„„„„% U . . ———˖öÜOÜ— . — — » * 
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Veins and Arteries; ſome there are, the gien 
Ice is firſt formed, others affirm the Navel. 


— 4 of a 


CHAP. XVIII. 


I hence is it that Infants, born in the Seven 
Month, are born alive. 


EN that when the human Race too 
firſt its Original from the Earth, the Sun 
was ſo flow in its Motion, that then one Day in 
its length was equal to ten Months, as now they 
are; in proceſs of time one Day became as long 
as ſeven Months are, and there is the reaſon that 
thoſe Infants which are born at the end of ſchen 
Months or ten Months, they are born alive; the 
Courſe of Nature ſo diſpoſing, that in one Day or 
one Night, the Infant ſhall be born and increaſed, 
Iimæus ſaid not ten Months, but he ſuppoſes that 
nine ſuffices, by reaſon that from the firſt Concep 
tion there is the retention of the Meuſtruas, and 
ſo it may generally paſs for ſeven Months when 
really they are not ſeven, for they may know that 
ſo many Months may happen before a Woman be 
purged of her Menſiruas. Polippus and Diocles they 
acknowledge that the eighth Month gives a Vita 
Birth to the Infant, though the Life of it is more 
faint and languid; many therefore we ſee born 
in that Month die out of meer Weakneſs, though 
we ſee many born in that Month arrive at the 
ſtate of Man, yet they affirm if Children be born 
in that Month they ought not to be preſerved 
Ariſtotle and Hippocrates, that if the Woman conti 
nues the Child in the Womb ſeven Months, it 
then the Child falls from her and be born alive, 
yet it ought not to be nouriſhed and.Tuſtained, for 
the Navel being ve Eugen, renders the Bin 
of the Child very Tifficu and ' troubleſome, ! 


2 
cauſeth an Atrophy in the Infant; but if the l. 
fant continues nine Months in the Womb, and 
then breaking forth from the Woman, it 35 * 
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Wand perfect. Polippus, that an hundred eighty two 
Days and an halt do ſuffice for the bringing forth 
Jof a living Child; that is in ſix Months, in which 
pace of time the Sun nioves from one Tropic 
to the other, and this is called ſeven Months, 
for the Days which are overplus in the ſixth are 
accounted to give the ſeventh Month; thoſe Chil. 
drea which are born in the eighth Month cannot 
k live, for the Infant-then failing from the Womb, 
in the Navel, which is the cauſe of Nouriſhment, 
in being affected with Pain, is the reaſon that the 
eo We lofaot languiſhes, and hath an Atrophy ; the Ma. 


th 


ng thematicians, that eight Months are Enemies to 
at every Birth, ſeven are Friends and kind to it ; 
en the Lens of the Zodiac are then Enemies when 
the they fall upon thoſe Stars which are Lords of 
oc Houſes, what Infant is then born will have a Life 


ed, mort and unfortunate, thoſe Signs of the Zodiac 
bet which are malevolent, and injurious to Generati- 
cy. en, are thoſe eight compured for one Sign till you 
and come to the:ſeventh after; ſuch are the Ram un- 


hen ociable with: Scorpio, the. Bull with Sagitarins, the 
tha Twins with; the Goat, the Crab with Aquarius, the 
1 be Lion with Pyſces, the Virgin with Arles, upon this 
hey eaſon thoſe Infants that are born in the ſeventh 


r tenth. Monchs are like to live, but thoſe in the 
| eighth Month. wilt die. 


——_— 


a 
— Wf the Generation of Animals, how Animals 


aue begotten, and whether they are obioxious 
to Corrupticn. 


4 


** 
* Hoſe Philoſophert who entertain this Opinion 
ind that the World had an Original, do likewiſe 


Wert that all Animals are generated and corrupted ; 
* Followers of Epicurus, who gives an Eternity to 
Pe World, affirm the Generation of Animals a- 
ech from the various permutation of parts mu- 
tually 
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tually among themſelves, for they are parts of the 
World with them; Anaxagoras and Euripides concur: 


A different Change gives various Forms. 


Anaximander's Opinion is, that the firſt Animals 
were generated but of Moiſture, and they were 
encloſed in Barks, on which Thorns grow, but in 


F 1 
proceſs of Time they became bigger; this thormy kings 
Bark with which they were covered being broken, WF ang + 
they besame more hardened, and they lived but chere 
for a very ſhort ſpace of Time. Empedocles, that are an 
the firſt Generation of Animals and Plants was by actes 
no means compleated, the parts were disjoined their! 
for they would not admit of an Union; the ſe. WW ſieem'; 
cond Preparation for their being generated, when have Ke 
their Parts were united and appeared in the fm that * 
of a Spectre; the third Preparation for Generation Taterve 
was, when their Parts mutually amongſt themſelves WF 7.1- p , 
gave a Being to one another; the fourth, when the * Fl 
parts not being aſſimulated one to another, as tho Wi ution | 
they conſiſted of Earth and Water; bur theſe pars want 0 
amongſt themſelves, ſome were generated, as Al. ¶ o to 5 
ment, and that which is condenſed, others were give 

ive an 
generated as the Form and Beauty of Women, ope- os 
rating a Proritation by the motion of the Spe- ntellig, 
matick Veſſels; all forts of Animals are diſcr- , bs 
minated by their proper Temperament and Con. io: fi. 
ſtitution, ſome are carried by a proper Appetit© Wi ng 1 
and Inclination to Water, ſome to breath in the tne 
Air, until they partake of a more fiery Quality; e 


but thoſe that are heavier incline to the Earth; but 
thoſe Animals whoſe parts are of a juſt, equi 
Temperament, their Breaſts render them Vocal. 


C H A P, es, that 
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| Ar XX. 
Mu many Species of Animals there are, and 
whether all Animals have the Endowments 
of Senſe and Reaſon. 


J Here is a certain Treatiſe of Ariforle, in 

| which Animals are diſtributed into four 

kinds, Terreſtrial, Aqueous, Fowl and Heavenly; 

and there are not uy Animals Terreſtrial, but 
0 


chere are Animals in thoſe Heavenly Orbs, which 
are endowed with Reaſon, and are Immortal. De- 
y WE nocritus and Epicurns, that all Animals which have 
d WE their Reſidence in the Heavens are by them e- 


e- ſteem'd Rational. Anaxagoras, that all Animals 
n have only that reaſon which is Operative, but nor 
m chat which is Paſſive, which. is juſtly ſtiled the 
Interpreter of the Mind, and is like the Mind it 
ſelf. Plato, the Souls of all thoſe who are ſtiled 


the WI Brutes, they are Rational; but by the evil Conſti« 

ao tution of their Bodies, and becauſe they have a. 

* want of a diſcourſive Faculty, they appear not 
l 


ſo to be; this is manifeſted in Apes and Dogs, theſe 
give an inarticulate, but not an articulate Sound. 


PP genes, that this ſort of Animals are Partakers of 
pore latelligence and Air, but by reaſon of the Goodnels 
ict» in ſome Parts of them, and by the Superfluity of 
an Moiſture in others, they neither enjoy Underſtand- 


he png or Senſe, but they are affected as Madmen are, 
ty e commanding rational Part is. „ 
by CHAP. XXI. LS: 
1 What time is required to ſhape the Parts of 


Animals in the Rind. 


Mpedoclet, the 1 of Men being to be 
formed from the 38th day, and their Shape 
$ compleated in the nine and fortieth. Aſelepi- 
., that Male Embrio's, by reaſon of a greater 
tural Heat, have their Parts begun to be formed 
Þ the 26th Day; many are ſooner, and that they 
a F leated in all t 1 Parts on the 50th Day ; 


J l. the 


At. 


thereby ,more heated, thence Sleep ariſes; but if 
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the Parts of the Females are - articulated (0 
two Months, but by the defect of Heat are not 


conſummated till the fourth; but the Members Wi; 
of Brutes they are compleated at various times, hs 
according to the Commixture of the Elements of bro 
which they conſiſt. | $ in 


CHAP. XX. 


Of what Elements each of the Members of u 
Men are compoſed. 


Mpedocles, the fleſhy Parts of us are conſt 

ruted by the Contemperation of the four 
internal Elements in us, the Earth and Fire be. 
ing mix'd in a double proportion makes the Veins; 
but when it happens that the Nerves are refii- 
gerated by the Air, then the Nails are made; 
the Earth and Water, which are within the Bo 
dy, give the Bones; duly mixt together, pro- 
duce Sweat and Tears, which flow from thck 
Bodies of ours. 


CHA P. XXIII. 


Mbat are the Cauſes of Sleep and Death, 


Lemaon, that Sleep is cauſed when the Blood 
retreats to the Concourſe of the Veins, but 
when the Blood diffuſes it ſelf, then we awake; 
but when there is a total Retirement of the Blood, 
and a full Refrigeration, then Men die. Emprd 

cler, an immoderate cooling of the Blood cauſeth 

Sleep, but a total Remotion of Heat from Blood 
cauſeth Death. Diogenes, when all the Blood 1 
ſo diffuſed as that it fills all the Veins, and for 
ces the Air contained in them to the Back an 
to the Belly, that is below it, the Breaſt bein 


— 


every thing that is airy in the Breaſt forfabesi 
Veins, then Death ſucceeds. Plete and the S. 
that Sleep ariſerh from the Relaxation of theft 


ſit) 
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ſitive Spirit, it not receiving ſuch a Remiſſion as 
Wind doth upon Earth, but ſo, that that Spirit 
is carried about the inteſtine Parts of the Eye- 
brows, in which the principal Part has its Reſi- 
dence, then Death enſues, there being a total Re- 
miſſion of the ſenſitive Spirit. 


CH AF: XXIV: 


When and from whence the Perfection of a 
| Man commences. 


Eraclitus and the Stoics, that Men begin 

their Compleatneſs when the ſecond Septi- 
nary of Years begins, about which time the ſemi- 
nal Serum is emitted; Trees firſt begin their Per- 
fection when they give their Seeds, till then they 
are immature, imperfe& and unfruitful; after the 
ſame manner a Man is compleated in the ſecond 
* of Years, and is capable of Learning 
and Diſcipline. 


EAT AAV. 


Whether Sleep or Death appertains to the Soul 
or Body. 


' Bop Opinion, that the Soul and Body 
both fleep and die; and theſe proceed from 
hat Moiſture which is ſubje&ed in the Breaſt, and 
that Aliment which is in the Stomach, and aſ- 
ends to thoſe places which are about the Head; 
nd this cools that Heat which is in the Heart: 
Death is the perfect Refrigeration of all Heat in 
the Body, but Death is only of the Body, and not 
ff the Soul, for the Soul is immortal. A4naxage- 
«, Sleep makes the Operations of the Body to 
aſe, tis a corporeal Paſſion and affects not the 
dul; Death is the Separation of the Soul from 
de Body. Luci pus, that Sleep is only of the Body, 
Mich is thus cauſed, when the ſmaller Particles 


moderately evaporate from the natural Heat that 
| K 2 makes 
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makes Death; but theſe Affections of Death and 
Sleep are of the Body, not of the Soul. Ene 
docles, that Death is nothing elſe but Separati. 
on of thoſe fiery Parts, by which Man is com. 
poſed, and according to this Sentiment both Body 
and Soul die; but Sleep is ony a ſmaller Separation 
of the fiery Qualities. | 


CHAP. XXVI. 
How Plants have their Augmentation. 


P Lato and Empedocles, that Plants are Animals, 
and are informed with a Soul; of this there 
are clear Arguments, for they have trembling and 
ſhaking, and their Branches are extended; when 
the Wood-men bend them they yield, but they 
return to their former Straitnets and Strength to 
one another. Ariſtotle doth grant that they live, 
but that they are not Animals; for Animals are 
affected with Appetite, Senſe and Reaſon. The 
Stoics and Epicureans deny that they are informed 
with a Soul, by reaſon that all forts of Animals 
have either Senſe, Appetite, or Reaſon ; but Plants 
are fortuirouſly, nor are they the ProduQt of the 
Soul. Empedocles, the firſt of all Animals were 
Trees, and they ſprang from the Earth before the 
Sun in its Motion enriched the World, and before 
Days and Nights were diſtinguiſhed ; but by the 
Harmony which is in the Conſtitution they paſ- 
take of a Maſculine and Feminine Nature, and 
they encreaſe by that Heat which -is exalted out 
of the Earth; for they are Parts belonging to 
it, like as Embris in the Womb are Parts of th: 
Womb. Fruits in Plants are Excreſſences pro- 
ceeding from Water and Fire, but the Plants be. 
ing dried up for want of Water, by the Heat df 
Summer the Leaves fall, yet in ſome Trees the 
Leaves remain, and in the Olive, Laurel and Pain, 
the differences of their Moiſture and Jvice aries 
from the multitude of Particles and various other 


Cauſes, for they are diſcriminated by ay? me 
1 5 ; arcic: 
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Particles that feed them ; and this is apparent 
: in Vines, for that difference which we ſee in the 

E choiceſt Vines, flow not from the multitude of 
their. Particles, but from the Soil, from whence 
they receive the Nutriment. 


—— 


From whence is it that the Moon receives her 


I Light. 

þ E. Mpedocles, Animals are nouriſhed by the Ad- 
q miniſtring to them that which is proper to 
© their own Nature, they are augmented by the Ap- 
plication of Heat, the Subſtraftion of either of 
which makes them to languiſh and decay; the Sta- 
ture of Men in this preſent Age, if compared with 
| the Magnitude of thoſe Men which were firſt pro- 
| duced, is no other than a meer Infancy, compared 
with the preſent ſtate of Manhood. 


„CH A P.. XX VIII: 
IWhence is it that in Animals there are Appe- 
2 ©, tites and Pleaſures.” | 
HAT the want of thoſe Elements which 
1 - compoſe Animals, give to them Appetite ; 
Pleaſures ſpring from Humidity, from the Remo- 
ow 33 and ſuch like things as Perturba- 
ions, C, | | g 


* — 


C HAP. XXIX. 


What is the cauſe of a Fever, or whether it is 
that Affection of the Body annexed to a 
primary Paſſi on. ; | 


I) Raſitratus gives this Definition of a Fever, a 
Fever is a quick Motion of Blood, not 
produced by our Conſent, it falls upon the Veſſels 
of the Lungs; this we ſee in the Sea, it is in a 
lerene Calm when neee diſturbs it, but then 
| | 3 it 
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it;is in Motion when a violent preternatural 
Wind blows upon it, it rageth and is circled 
with Waves; after this manner it is in the 
Body of Man, when the Blood is in a nimble 
Agitation, then ir falls upon thoſe Veſſels in 
which the Spirits are, and there being in an ex. 
tracrdinary Heat, it fires the whole Body; the 
Opinion that a Fever is an Appendix to a pro- 
ceeding Affection, pleaſeth him. Dioclet, he pro. 
ceeds after this manner; thoſe things which are Bodi 
internal and latent are manifeſted by thoſe which b 


externally break forth and appear; wherefore iti: 

clear to us that a Fever is annexed to ſuch Paſi. WF — 
ons and Affections, theſe are Wounds inflaming WW 4 
Tumors inguinary Abſceſſes. D 0 


Of Health, Sickneſs, and Old Age. 


A Lemeon, the Preſerver of Health is a juſt and Mud. 
equal Proportion of the Qualities of Heat WF 
and Moiſture, and Drineſs, Bitterneſs and Sweet. 
neſs, and the other Qualities; on the contrary, 
the prevailing Empire of one above the reſt is the 
Cauſe of Diſeaſes, and Author of Deſtruction, let 
the Cauſe be what it will; if there be an excels of 
Heat or Cold, or from exceſs and defect, as we ſee 
in ſome Perſons, that there may be a defect of 
Blood, or the Brain, therefore Health is the hat- 
monious Commixture of the Elements. Dios, 
Sickneſs, for the moſt part, proceeds from the it. 
regular Diſpoſitien of the Elements in the Body, 
for that makes an ill Habit or Conſtitution of it. 
Erafifratus, that Sickneſs is cauſed by the exceſs of 
Digeſtion and Corruptions: On the contrary, 
Health is the Moderation of the Diet, and the ta. 
king that which is convenient and ſufficient for 
us: Tis the unanimous Opinion of the Stoics, thut 
the want of Heat brings old Age : That thoſe 
Perſons in whom Heat more abounds, live tbe 
longer. Aſclepiades, that the Ægyptians ſoon gol 
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old, and therefore at thirty Years of Age they are 
ancient Men, their Bodies being exceſſively heat- 
ed and ſcorched by the Sun: In Britany, that Re. 
gion being more cold, Perſons begin to grow old 
© when they have lived an hundred and twenty 
© Years, the Coldneſs of the Country protects them 
from the Violence of the Heat; the Bodies of the 
* Ethiopians are more fine and thin, they who live in 
Northern Countries have a contrary ſtate of their 
© Bodies, for they are condens'd and robuſt, and by 
E conſequence live the longer. 


—— 
* 


; A Breviate of a Dif courſe, ſhewing 
that the Stozxcs ſpeak greater Impro- 
babilities than the Poets. 


| Made Engliſh ont of the Greek, by William 
Baxter, Gent. 


Indar's Cæneus hath been taken to Task by ſeve- 
ral, being improbably feigned, impenetrable 
; dy Steel, and impaſſible in his Body; and fo, 


Deſcending into Hell without a Wound, 
And with ſound Foot parting in two the Ground. 


| But the Stoicy Lapithire, as if they had carved 
bim out of the very Adamantine Matter of Impoſ- 
ſbility it ſelf, though he is not invulnerable, nor 
© exempt from either Sickaeſs or Pain, yet remains 
@ fearleſs, regretleſs, invincible and unconſtrainable 
In the midſt of Wounds, Dolors and Torments, 
nd in the very Subverſions of the Walls of his na- 
are City, and other ſuch like great Calamities. A- 

gain, Pindar's Ceneus is not wounded when ſtruck ; 
| bur the Stoics wiſe Man is not detained when ſhut 
pp in a Priſon, ſuffers no Compulſion by being 
irown down a Precipice, is not tortured when 
dn the Rack, takes no hurt by being burnt, and 


K. 4 when 
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when he catches a fall in Wreſtling he is ſtill un. 
conquerable; when he is encompaſſed with a Ram. 
ire, he is not to be beſieged, and when ſold by his 
nemies, he is not to be made a Priſoner : Being 
in no better a Caſe than thoſe Ships that have in- 
{cribed upon them, A PR OSPERQUS VOY. 
AGE, FROTECTING PROVIDENCE, 
A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST DAN. 
GERS, and yet for all that endure Storms, are 
miſerably ſhattered and overturned. Euripides's Jo. 
laus of a feeble, ſuperannuated old Man, by means 
of a certain Prayer, became on a ſudden youthful 
and ſtrong for Battle: But the Stoics wiſe Man 
was Yeſterday moſt deteſtable and the worlt of 
Villains, but to Day is changed on a ſudden 
into a ſtate of Virtue, and is become of a wrink- 
led, pale Fellow, and (as Aiſchylus ſpeaks) 


Of an old ſickly Wretch with Stitch in's Back, 
Diſtent with rending Pains as on 4 Rack ; 


a Gallant, God-like and Beauteous Perſon. The 
Goddeſs Minerva took from Ulyſſes his Wrinkles, 
Baldneſs and Defqrmity, to make him appear a 
handſome Man. But theſe Mens wiſe Man, tho 
old Age quits not his Body, but contrariwiſe ſtil 
lays on and heaps more upon it, though he remains 
(for Inſtance) hump-back'd, toothſeſs, one. ey d, 
is yet neither deformed, disfigured, nor ill. fa- 
voured. For as Beetles are ſaid to relinquiſh Per- 
fumes, and to - purſue after ill Scents; fo Stoica! 
Love having-us'd it ſelf to the moſt foul and de- 
formed Perſons, if by means of Philoſophy they 
change into good Form and Comelineſs, becomes 
preſently diſguſted. He that in the Sroics account 
was in the Forenoon (for Example) the work 
Man in the World, is in the Afternoon the belt 
of Men; and he that falls aſleep a very Sor, Dunce, 
Miſcreant and Brute, nay, and by Jove 4 Slave 
and a Beggar to boot, riſes up the ſame Day 3 
Prince, a Rich and a Happy Man (and, which 1 


* more) 1 Wiſe, Juſt, Determin'd and an 12 
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poſſeſſed Perſon : Not by ſhooting forth qut of a 
young and tender Body a downy Beard, or'the 
| ſprouting Tokens of mature Youth ; but by ha- 
ving in a feeble, ſoft, unmanful and undetermined 
Mind, a perfect Intellect, a conſummate Prudence, a 
God. lite Diſpoſition, an unprejudiced Science, and an un- 
alterable Habit (his Vic iouſgleſs without giving the 
leaſt Ground firſt in order to it) yea, I had almoſt 
ſaid, becoming in an inſtant of time, of the vi- 
leſt Brute, a ſort of Hero, Genius, or God. For he 
that receives his Virtue from the Stoics Portico 
may ſay, 

Ak what thou wilt, it ſhall be granted thee: 


It brings Wealth along with it, it contains King- 
| ſhip in it, it confers Fortune, it renders Men 
Proſperous, and makes them to want gn nes and 
to have a Sufficiency of every thing, though they 
have not one Drachm of Silver in the Houſe. The 
tabular Relations of the Poets are ſo careful of 
Decorum, that they never leave a Hercules deſtiture 
of Neceſſaries, but thoſe ſtill ſpring, as out of 
ſome Fountain, as well for him as for his Compa- 
nions. But he that hath received of the Sroics A. 
malthea, becomes indeed a Rich Man, but he begs 
his Victuals of other Men; he is a King, but re- 
ſolves SyZoziſms for Hire: he is the only Man ha. 
hath all Things, but yet pays Rent for the Houſe 
he lives in, and oftentimes buys Bread with bor- 
rowed Money, or elſe begs it of thoſe that have 
nothing themſelves, The King of Ithaca begs 
with a deſign that none may know who he is, and 
makes himſelf 
As like a dirty ſorry Beggar, 
as he can: But that is of the Portico while he 
bawls and cries out, ' I only. that am a King, It's 
| only that am a Rich Man, is yet many times ſeem 
at other Peoples Doors ſaying, 
On poor Hipponax, pray, ſome Pity take, 
Beſt om an old caſt Coat for Heavens ſake, 


I'm well nigh dead with Cold, and all der quake.. 
K 5 ? L U. 
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Queſtion ; 


Whether midſt our Cups tis fit to talk Leai- 
nedly and Philoſophize ? 


O E, my dear Soffius Senecio, imagin, that 
this Sentence {410k w puvd pore Tupunitay, WAS Prins 
cipally deſign'd againſt the Stewards of 2 
Feaſt, who are uſually troubleſome, and preſs 
Liquor tos much upon the Gueſts. For the Dore, 
in Sicily (as I am informed) called the Steward 
Erh a Remembrancer: Others think that this 
Proverb admoniſheth the Gueſts to forget every 
thing that is ſpoken or done in Company ; and 
agreeably to this, the Antients uſed to conſecrate 
Forgerfulneſs with a Ferula to Bacc bus, thereby in- 
timating, that we ſhould either not remember 
any Irregularity committed in Mirth and Comps 
ny, or apply a gentle and childiſh Correction to 
the Faults ; but becauſe you are of Opinion, thit 
(as Euripides ſays) to forget Abſurdities Ingen, 4. 


piece of Wiſdom; but to deliver over'to Obli- 
vien all ſort of Diſcourſe that merry Meetings 
do uſually produce, is not only repugnant to that 
endearing Quality that moſt allow to an Enter- 
tainment, but againſt the known Practice of the 
greateſt Philoſophers ; for Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, 
Speuſippus, Epicurus, Prytanis, Hieronymus, Dion the 
Academic, have thought it a worthy and noble 
Employment to deliver down to us thoſe Diſcour- 
ſes they had at Table; and ſince tis your Plea- 
ſure that I ſhould gather up the chiefeſt of thoſe 
ſcatter'd Topics, which both at Rome and Greece 
amidſt our Cups and Feaſting we have 12 on, 
in Obedience to your Commands I have ſent three 
Books, each containing ten Problems, and the reſt 
ſhall quickly follow, if theſe find good Accep- 
tance, and do not ſeem altogether fooliſh and 
roy, 

he firſt Queſtion is, Whether at Table "tis al- 
| lowable to Philoſophize? For I remember at a Supper 
at Athens this Doubt was ſtarted, Whether at a mer- 
ry Meeting "twas fit to uſe Philoſophical Diſcourſe, and 
how far it might be uſed? And Ariſto preſently cry'd 
out, What then, for Heaven's ſake, are there any 
that baniſh Philoſophy from Company and Wine ? 


1 


hat And I replied, Yes, Sir, there are, and ſuch, as 
iN with a grave. Scoff tell us, that Philoſophy, like the 
f 3 Matron of the Houſe, ſhould never be heard at a 


reſs 
ares 


merry Entertainment; and commend. the Cuſtom 
of the Perſians, who never let their Wives appear, 
yard but drink, dance, and. wanton with their Whores: 
this This they propoſe for us to imitate, they permit 
ver us to have Mimicks and Muſick at our Feaſts, but 
and forbid Philoſophy ; ſhe, forſooth, being very unfit 


rate to be wanton with us, and we in a bad Condi- 
in. don to be ſerious; and Iſocrates the Rhererici an, 
nber when at a drinking bout ſome begged him to 
mpa make a Speech, only returned, With thoſe things in 


n 0 


* which haue Skill, the Time doth nor ſuit; and int 
k 


thiſe things with which the Time ſuits, I have no Skill. 
And crata cried out, Nee he faid right, he 
6 might 
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might have ſworn'to it, if he deſigned to make 
ſuch long-winded Diſcourſes as would have ſpoil d 
all Mirth and Converſation; but I do not think 
there's the ſame reaſon to forbid Philoſophy, as 
to take away Rhetoric from our Feaſts; for Phi. 
loſophy is quite of another Nature, tis an Art of 
Living, and therefore muſt be admitted into e- 
very part of our Converſation, into all our gay 
Humours and our Pleaſures, to regulate and ad- 
juſt them, to proportion the Time, and keep 
them from Exceſs; unleſs, perchance, upon the 
fame ſcoffing Pretence of Gravity, they would 
baniſh Temperance, Juſtice, and Moderation: 
"Tis true, were we to feaſt as thoſe that enter. 
tain'd Oreftes, were Silence enjoyn'd by Law, that 
might be ſomewhat, and prove a mean Cloak of 
Ignorance ; but if Bacchus be really Net, a loſer 
of every thing, and chiefly takes off all Reftraints 
and Bridles from the Tongue, and gives the Voice 
the greateſt Freedom, I think 'tis fooliſh and ab- 
Turd to deprive that Time, in which we are uſu- 
ally moſt talkative, of the moſt uſeful and prof. 
table Diſcourſe; and in our Schools to diſpute of 
the Offices of Company, in what conſiſts the Ex- 
cellence of a Gueſt, how Mirth, Feaſting, and 
Wine are to be uſed, and yet deny Philoſophy a 
Place in theſe Feafts, as if not able to confirm by 
' Praftice, what by Precepts it inſtructs; and when 
you affirm'd that none ought to oppoſe what Cr:- 
20 ſaid, but determine what ſorts: of Philoſophi: 
cal Topicks were to be admitted as fit Com- 
panions ata Feaſt, and ſo avoid that juſt and ple 
fant Taunt put upon the wrangling Diſputers df 
the Age; h 

Come now to Supper, that we may contend. 


And when you ſeem'd concern'd, and urged us! 
Fpeak to that Head; I firſt replied, Sir, we mull 
conſider. what Company we have; for if the great. 
er part of the Gueſts are learned Men; as for [n- 


ſtance at 4gatho's Entertainment, Socrates, Pes 
| Pauſanity 
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Pauſanie," Eurymach or at Callius his Beard, Cam- 
de, Antiſthenes, Hermogenes, and the like, we will per. 
mit them to Philoſophize, and to mix Bacchus. 
Wine with the Muſes (Learning) as well as with 
the Nymphs (Water;) for the latter make him 
wholeſome and gentle to the Body, and the other 
pleaſant and agreeable to the Soul: And if there 
are ſome few illiterate Perſons preſent, they, as 
Conſonants with Vowels, in the midſt of the other 
Learned, will participate of ſomewhar an articu- 
late Sound and Signification ; but if the greater 
conſiſts of ſuch who can better endure the Noiſe 
| of any Bird, Fiddle- String, or piece of Wood, than 
| the Voice of a Philoſopher, Piſitratzs hath ſhewn 
us what to do; for he being at difference with 
his Sons, when he heard his Enemies rejoyc'd at 
it, in a full Aſſembly he declar'd that he had en. 
| deavoured to perſuade his Sons to ſubmit to him, 
but ſince he found them obſtinate, he was reſol- 
ved to yield and ſubmit to their Humours : So a 
Philoſopher, midit thoſe Companions that ſlighr 
his excellent Difcourſe, will lay aſide his Gravity, 
follow them, and comply with their Humour as 
far as Decency will permit; knowing very well 
that Men cannot exerciſe their Rhetoric, unleſs 
| they ſpeak, but may their Philoſophy, even whilſt 
they are ſilent, or jeſt merrily, nay, whilſt they 
are piqu'd upon, or Repartee : For 'tis not only 
| (as Plato ſays) the higheſt Degree of Injuſtice, not 
to be juſt, and yet ſeem ſo; but the top of Wiſ- 
dom to Philoſophize, yet not appear to do it, 
and in Mirth to do the ſame with thoſe that are 
| ſerious, and ſeem in Earneſt : For as in Euripides, 
| the Bacche, though unprovided of Iron Weapons 
ind unarm'd, wounded their Invaders with their 
| Boughs, thus the very Jeſts and merry Talk of 
true Philoſophers, move thoſe that are not altoge- 
ther inſenſible, and unuſually reform © I think 
there are Topicks fit to be us'd at Table, ſome 
of which Reading and Study gives us, others the 
Prelent Occaſion : Some to incite to Study, others 

} To 
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to Piety, and great and noble Actions, others to je 
make us Rivals of the bountiful and kind, which our 
if a Man GY and without any apparent thu 
Deſign inſerts, for the Inſtruftion of the reſt, he and 
will free theſe Entertainments from many of thoſe con! 
conſiderable Evils which uſually attend them, ling 
Some that put Borrage into the Wine, or intr 
ſprinkle the Floor with Water in which Vervain the 
and Maiden-Hair have been ſteep'd, as good to be 1 
raiſe Mirth and Jollity in the Gueſts, in Imitation ever 
of Homer's Helena, who with ſome Medicament prop 
diluted the pure Wine the had prepared, do not Soci 
underſtand that that Fable coming round from vert 
Egypt, after a long way, ends at laſt in eaſie and Table 
fit Diſcourſe ; for whilſt they were drinking, H- the 
lena relates the Story of Ulyſſes. Broth 

How Tortune's Spight the Hero did controul, | and 

And bore his Troubles with a manly Soul: | anda 
For that, in my Opinion, was the Nepenthe, the into; 
Care-diſſolving Medicament, viz. that Story ex- when 
ally fitted to the then Diſaſters and Juncture of minut 
Affairs: The pleaſing Men, though they deſigned- WW fome 
ly and apparently inſtru, draw on their Max- the Ca 
ims rather with perſuaſive andſmooth Arguments, Songs 
than the violent Force of Demonſtrations: You Wi necks 
ſee that even Plato, in his Sympoſium, where he dil- Conve 
putes of the chief End, the chief Good, and 15 | buſe 3 
alrogether on Subjects Theological, doth not lay BF che 
down ſtrong and cloſe Demonſtrations ; he doth Misfor 
(as he is wont) like a Wreſtler, ſprinkle his Ad- So met 
verſary with Duſt, that he might take the faſter ing a 8 
Hold, and be ſure of giving him the Trip; but ery ou 
draws Men on by more ſoft and pliable Attacks, one, tl 
by pleaſant Fictions and pat Examples; beſides, the Cha 
the Queſtions ſhould be eaſie, the Problems known, of the 
the Interrogations plain familiar, and not intri- ings 01 
cate and dark, that they might neither vex the cure 
un learned, nor fright them from the Diſquiſition Thougt 
For as it is allowable to diſſolve our Entertain- ebſcure 
ment into a Dance, but if we force our „ es; | 
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jeſt or play at Cudgels, we ſhall not only make 
our Feaſt unpleaſant, but hurtful and unnatural ; 
thus light and eaſie Diſquiſitions do pleaſantly 
and profitably excite us, but we muſt forbear all 
contentious and (to uſe Democritus's Word) wrang- 
ling Diſputes, which perplex the Propoſers with 
intricate and inexplicable Doubts, and trouble all 
the other that are preſent : Our Diſcourſe ſhould 

be like our Wine, common to all, and of which 
| every one may equally partake; and they that 
| propoſe hard Problems, feem no better fitted for 
| Society than ſop's Fox and Crane, for the Fox 

vext the Crane with thin Broth poured out upon a plain 
| Table, and laught at her, when he ſaw her, by reaſon of 
| the Narrowneſs of her Bill, and the Thinneſs of the 
| Broth, incapable of partaking what he had prepared; 
| and the Crane, in Requital, inviting the Fox to Sup- 
| per, brought forth her Dainties in a Pot with a long and 
narrow Neck, which ſhe could conveniently thruſt her Bill 
into; whilſt the Fox could not reach one Bit. Juſt ſo 
when Philoſophers, midſt their Cups, dive into 
minute and logical Diſputes, they are very trouble. 
| ſome to thoſe that cannot follow them through 
the ſame Depths; and thoſe that bring in idle 
| Songs, trifling Diſquiſitions, common Talk, and 
ö 2 iſcourſe, deſtroy the very End of 
| Converſation, and merry Entertainments, and a- 
| buſe Bacchus, Therefore as when Phrynichus and - 
cl brought Tragedy to diſcourſe of Fictions and 
Misfortunes, it was askt, what is this to Bacchus? 
do methinks, when I hear ſome pedantically draw- 
ing a Syllogiſm into Table Talk, I have reaſon to 
cry out, Sir, what is this to Bacchus? Perchance 
one, the grear Bowl ſtanding in the midft, and 
the Chaplets given round, which the God in Token 
of the Liberty he beſtows, ſets on every Head, 
ings one of thoſe: Songs called -»iaiz, crooked or 

cure; this is not fir nor agreeable to a Feaſt : 
Though ſome ſay theſe . theſe crooked and 
obſcure Songs were not dark and intricate Compo- 
ures; but that the Gueſts ſang the firſt Song all 
rogethes, 
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together, praiſmg Bacchur, and deſcribing the Pow. 
er of the God; and the ſecond each Man ſang fin. 
gly in his turn, a Myrtle Bough being delivered to 
every one in Order, which they call an "a>, be. 
cauſe he that received it was obliged 4, to 
ſing; and after this a Harp being carried round 
the Company, the Skilful took it, and fitted the 
Muſic to the Song ; this when the unskilful could 
not perform, the Song was called 6a, crooked 
or obſcure, becauſe hard to them, and in which 
they could not bear a Part. Others ſay this Myr. 
tle Bough was not delivered in Order, but from 
Bed to Bed, and when the uppermoſt of the fiſt 
'Table had ſung, he ſent it to the uppermoſt of the 
ſecond, and he to the uppermoſt of the third; 
and ſo the ſecond in like manner to the ſecond; 
and from theſe many Windings, and this Cir- 
cuit, it was called oxi>ur, crooked. 


= Queſtion IL 


TVhether the Entertainer ſhould ſeat the Gueſt, 
or let every Man take his own Place ? 


M* Brother Timon making a great Entertain 
ment, deſired the Gueſts as they came, to 
ſeat themſelves; for he had invited Strangers and 
Citizens, Neighbours and Acquaintance, and all 
ſorts of Perſons to the Feaſt. A great many be- 
ing already come, a certain Stranger at Jaſt ap- 
2 dreſs d as fine as Hands could make him; 
his Cloaths rich, and an unſeemly Train of Foot- 
boys at his Heels; he walking up to the Parlor 
Door, and ſtaring round upon thoſe that we!f 
already ſeated, turned his Back, and ſcornfulſi t. 
tired; and. when a great many ſtept after him, 
and begg'd him to return, he faid, J ſee 10 f 
Place left for me: At that the other Gueſts (tor 
the Glaſſes had gone round) laughe abundant!) 
and deſired his Room rather than his Compu) 
but after Supper, my Father addreſſing bine 
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| delightful nor genteel, unleſs beauti 
And therefore tis abſurd that Cooks and Waiters 
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to me, who ſate at another Quarter of the Table, 
Timon, ſaid he, and I have a Diſpute, and you 
are to be judge, for I have been upon his Skirts 
already about that Stranger; for if according to 
my Directions, he had ſeated every {Man in his pro- 


| per place, we had never been thought unskilful 
in this Matter, by one 


Whoſe Art is great in ordering Horſe and Foot ; 


And Story ſays, that Paulus Emilins, after he had 
conquered Perſes the King of Macedon, making an 


| Entertainment, beſides his coſtly Furniture, and 
extraordinary Proviſion, was very critical in the 
Order of his Feaſt ; ſaying, 'Twas the ſame Man's 
Task to order a terrible Battel and a pleaſing Entertaiu- 
| ment, for both of them require Skill in the Art of diſpo- 
| ſing right; and Homer often calls the ſtouteſt and 
the greateſt Princes Koo wir22ze Ae, Diſpolers of 
| the People; and you uſe to ſay, that the: great 


Creator, by this Art of Diſpoſing, turn'd Diſorder 


into Beauty, and neither taking away any, or ad- 
| ding any new Being,' but ſetting every thing in its 
| proper Place, out of the moſt uncomely Figure 
| and confuſed Chaos produc'd this beauteous, this 
| furprizing Face of Nature that appears; in theſe 
| preat and noble Doctrines indeed you inſtruct us; 
but our own Obſervation ſufficiently aſſures, that 


the greateſt Profuſeneſs in a Feaſt * 2 
ed by Order: 


ſhould be ſolicitous what Diſh muſt be brought 
firſt, what next, what placed in the middle, and 
what laſt; and that the Garlands, and Oyntment, 


ind Muſick (if they have any) ſhould have a 


proper Place and Order aſſigned, and yet that the 
Gueſts ſhould be ſeated promiſcuouſly, and no Re- 
IpeRt be had to Age, Honour, or the like: No di- 
ſtinguiſhing Order by which the Man in Dignity 
might be honoured, the Inferior learn to give place, 
ad the Diſpoſer be exerciſed in 8 

What 
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what is proper and convenient; for 'tis not re. 
tional, that when we walk, or fit down to di. 
{courſe, the beſt Man ſhould have the beſt Place, 
and not the ſame Order at Table be obſeryed, or 
tha: the Entertainer ſhould in Civility drink to one 
before another, and yet make no difference in 
their Seats; at the firſt daſh making the whole 
Company one Miss (as they ſay) a Hodge-podge 
and Confuſion : This my Father brought Rr his 
Opinion, and my Brother ſaid, I am not ſo much 
wiſer than B/as, that ſince he refuſed to be Arbi. 
trator between two only of his Friends, I ſhould 
pretend to be a Judge between ſo many Strangers 
and Acquaintance, eſpecially ſince it is not a Mo- 
ney Matter, but about Precedence and Dignity ; 
as if I invited my Friends not to treat them kind- 
ly, but abuſe. Menelaur is accounted abſurd, and 


paſt into a Proverb, for pretending to adviſe when WF '*quir 
unaskt; and ſure he would be more ridiculous, bitrate 
that · inſtead of an Entertainer ſhould ſet up for I eithe 
a Judge, when no body requeſts him, or ſubmits de bet 
to his Determination, which is the beſt, and which Citize; 
the worſt Man in the Company ; for the Gueſts lays) | 
don't come to contend about Precedency, but to WM "ithou 
feaſt and be merry: Beſides, tis no eaſie task to dN 
diſtinguiſh, for ſome claim Reſpect by reaſon ot cellent 
their Age, others from their Familiarity and Ac- P; b 


quaintance; and, as thoſe that make Declamations 
conſiſting of Compariſons, he muſt have Ariſtotle's 
Tir, and Thraſymachus's umipai>nuies (Books that 
furniſh him wich Heads of Argument)at hisFinge's 
end, and all this to no good purpoſe or profitable 
effect, but to bring Vanity from the Bar and the 
Theatre, into our Feaſts and Entertainments; and 
whilſt by good Fellowſhip we endeavour to remit 
all other Paſſions, intend Pride and Arrogance 
from which, in my Opinion, we ſhould be mot 
careful to cleanſe our Souls than to waſh our Fer! 
from Dirt, that our Converſation might be free 
ſimple, and full of Mirth: And when by fuck 
Meetings we ſtrive to end all Differences that _ 
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at any time riſen amongſt the invited, we ſhould 
make them flame anew, and kindle them again by E- 
mulation ; while we debaſe ſome, and puff up others; 
and if, according as we ſear them, we ſhould 
drink oftner, carve better, and diſcourſe more with 
ſome than others, inſtead of being Friendly, we 
ſhould be Lordly in our Feaſts ; and if in other 
things we treat them all equally, why ſhould we 
not begin at the firſt part, and wh it into Faſhi- 
on for all to take their Seats promiſcuouſly,withour 
Ceremony or Pride, and to let them ſee as ſoon as 
they enter, that they are invited to a Dinner whoſe 
Order is free and Democratical, and not as particu- 


Ga, lr choſen Men to the Government of a City, 
ty; where Ariſtocracy is the Form; ſince the richeſt 
jn and the pooreſt ſit promiſcuouſſy together: When 
and his had been offered on both ſides, and all preſent 
ha required my Determination; I laid, being an Ar- 
you bitrator, and not a Judge, I ſhall cloſe ſtrictly with 
\ for either ſide, but go indifferently in the mid- 
mits de between both : If a Man invites young Men, 
nich Citizens, or Acquaintance, they ſhould (as 7imon 
nets % be accuſtomed to be content with any place, 


vithout Ceremony or Concernment; and this 
good Nature and Unconcernedneſs would be an ex- 
ellent means to preſerve and encreaſe Friend. 
ſhip ; but it we uſe the ſame Method to Stran- 
gers, Magiſtrates, or old Men, I have juſt reaſon 
to fear, that whilſt we ſeem to thruſt out Pride 
wt the Fore-door, we bring it in again at the 
pack, together with a great deal of Indifferency 
ud Difreſpe&, But in this, Cuſtom, andthe eſta-. 


nd the liſhed Rules of Decency muſt guide; or elſe 
«: and us aboliſh all thoſe Modes of Reſpect, expreſſed 
o remit drinking to, or ſaluting firſt; which we do 
gene t uſe promiſcuouſly to all the Company, but ac- 


ding to their Worth we honour every one, 
With better Places, Meat, and larger Cups ; 


As 
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ply their want of Honour with ſome little Pre- 
ſents, Affability, and kind Diſcourſe. But if their 
Qualities ae not eaſie to be diſtinguiſhed, and the 
Nen themſelves hard to be pleaſed, ſee what De- 
| vice 1 have in that Caſe ; for I ſeat in the moſt ho- 
| nourable Place my Father, if invited ; if not, my 


+ Grand- father, Father-in-law, Uncle, Fellow-Ot. 
„ We ficer, or ſome body whom the Entertainer hath a 
\; WE moce particular reaſon to eſteem. And this is 


one of the many Rules of Decency that we have 
from Homer; for in his Poem, when Achilles ſaw 
Menelaus and Antilochus contending about the ſe- 
| cond Prize of the Horſe-race, and fearing that 
| their Strife and Fury would encreaſe, gave the 
Prize to another, under pretence of comforting 
and honouring Eumelus, but indeed to take away 
the Cauſe of their Contention. When I had ſaid 
this, Lamprias fitting ( as he always doth) upon a 
low Bed, cry'd out, Sirs, will 2 give me leave 
to corre& this ſottiſn Judge? And the Company 
bidding him ſpeak freely, and tell me roundly of 
my Faults, and not ſpare, he ſaid, and who can 
forbear that Philoſopher, who diſpoſes of Places 
at a Feaſt according to the Birth, Wealth or Of- 
ices of the Gueſts, as if they were in a Thea- 
N ter, or Council-houſe voting for a Law; ſo that 
Pride and Arrogance muſt be admitted even in- 
to our Mirth and Entertainments? In ſeating 
our Gueſts we ſhould not have any. reſpe& to 


* Honour, but Mirth and Converſation, not look 
0 | iffer every Man's Quality, but their Agreement 
or er and Harmony with one another, as thoſe do 
al - that joyn ſeveral different things in one Com- 
2 poſure. Thus a Maſon doth not ſer an Athenian 

"Jag Or a Spartan Stone, becauſe formed in a more 
co * noble Country, before an Aſſan or a Spaniſh: Nor 
5 | Painter give the moſt - coſtly Colour the chiefeſt 
: rand! pace; nor a Shipwright the Corinthian Firr, or 


Ortan Cypreſs; but ſo diſtribute them as the 
vill beſt ſerve to the common End, and — 


de whole Compoſure ſtrong, beautiful, and Fe 
or 


—— — — m. A 
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for uſe. Nay, you ſee even the Deity himſelf (ty 
our Pindar nam'd the moſt skilful Artificer) doth 
not every where place the Fire above, and the 
Earth below, as Empedocles hath it: 


The Oyſters Coverings do directly prove, 
That heavy Earth is ſometimes raiſ d above: 


Not having that Place that Nature appoints, but 
that which is neceſſary to compound Bodies, and 
ſerviceable to the common End, the Preſervation of 
the whole. Diſorder is in every thing an Evil, but 
then its Badneſs is principally diſ:overed, when 
tis amongſt Men whilſt they are making me.ry; 
for then ir breeds Contentions, and a thouſand un- 
ſpeakable Miſchiefs, which to foreſee and hinder, 
ſhews a Man well skill'd in good Order, and diſpo- 
ſing right. We all agreed that he ſaid well, but 
askt him why he would not inſtruct us how to or 
der things aright, and communicate his Skill; Iam 
content, ſays he, to inſtru& you, if you will per- 
mit me to change the preſent Order of this Feat 
and yield as ready Obedience to me, as the The 
to Epaminondas, when he alter'd e Order of thei 
Battel: We gave him full Power, and he having 
turn'd all the Servants out, Jookt round upon eve- 
ry one, and ſaid, Hear, (for I'll tell you firſt ) hov 
T defign to order you together: In my mind, the 
Theban Pammenes juſtly taxeth Homer as unskilful in 
Love matters, for ſetting together, in his Deſciipi- 
on of an Army, Tribe and Tribe, Family and J. 
mily; for he ſhould have joyn'd the Lover and the 
Beloved ; ſo that the whole Body being united in 
their Minds, might perfe&ly agree : This Rule vil 
I follow, not ſer one Rich Man by another, 4 
Youth by a Youth, a Magiſtrate by a Magiltratt, 
and a Friend by a Friend; (for ſuch an Order 1s of 
no Force, either to beget or encreaſe Friendſhip, an 

Good-will) but fitting that that wants, with ſome- 
thing that is able to ſupply ir; next one that 1s wil 
ling to inſtru&, I will place one that is as defi 


to be inſtructed; next a moroſe, one good aun. 
. a 


bg 
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next a talkative Oldman, a Youth patient and eager 
for a Story; next a Boaſter, a jeering, ſmooth Com- 
panion; and next an angry Man, a quiet. If I ſee 
a wealthy Fellow bountiful and kind, I'll take ſome 
| honeſt Man from his obſcure place, and ſer 
him next, that ſomething might run out of that 
full Veſſel, into the other empty one. A Sophiſter 
Tu ſeat by a Sophiſter, and one Poet by another: 


For Beggars Beggars, Poets envy Poets. 


I ſeparate the clamorous Scoffers, and the Teſty, 
by putting ſome good Nature between them, that 
they might not juſtle ſo roughly on one another : 
Wreſtlers, Hunters and Farmers, I put in one 
Company; for ſome of the ſame Nature, when 
| put together, fight as Cocks; others are very ſo- 
ciable as Daws : Drinkers and Lovers I ſer toge- 
ther, not only thoſe, who (as Sophocles ſays) feel 
the ſting of Maſculine Love, but thoſe that are mad 


am after Virgins, or Marry'd Women; for they being 
pet- warmed with the like Fire, as two pieces of Iron 
cal, Wo be joyn'd, will more — agree; unleſs per- 
— haps they both fancy the ſame Perſon. 

t 

V10g 


Queſtion III. 


Upon what account is the Place at the Table 
call d Conſular eſteem'd horourable. 


wo His rais'd a Diſpute about the Dignity of 
n Places ; for the ſame is not accounted ho- 
ea in durable amongſt all Nations: In Perſia, the midſt, 
tee | vr that's a Place proper to the King himſelf: In 
ue the uppermoſt ; at Rome the lowermoſt of the 
nudle Bed, and this is called the Conſular. The 


it about Pengus, and thoſe of Heracles, reckon 
a uppermoſt of the middle Bed. to be the chief; 
Come at we were moſt puzzled about the Place called 


aaſular, for though tit eſteem'd moſt honoura- 
Je, yet not becaule 'ris either the firſt, or the 
viſt; and its other Circumſtances are either not 


proper 
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proper to that alone, or very frivolous ; tho' I con. 
ſs three of the Reaſons alledg'd ſeem'd to have 
ſomething in them: The firſt, That the Conſul; ha. 
ving difſolv'd the Monarchy, and reducing every 
thing to a more equal Level, and popular Eſtate, le& 
the middle, the Kingly place, and fate in a lower 
Seat; that by this means their Power and Autho. 
rity might be Jeſs ſubject to Envy, and not ſo grie- 
vous to their fellow Citizens: The ſecond, Thar 
two Beds being 8 for the invited Gueſts: The 
third, and the firſt Place in that is moſt conveni. 
ent for the Maſter of the Feaſt, from whence, ſes h. 
like a Pilot, he can guide and order every thing, but! 
and readily overlook the Management of the the ( 
whole Affair; beſides, he is not ſo far removed, What i 
but that he might eaſily diſcourſe, talk to, and the d 
complement his Gueſts; for next below him his 


Wife and Children uſually are placed; next a rder 
bove him the moſt honourable of the invited, that WY on: 
being the moſt proper Place, as near the Maſter e it. 
of the Feaſt. The third, tis peculiar to this 7 r 
Place, to be moſt convenient for the Diſpatch of WM! auc 
any ſudden Buſineſs; for the Roan Conſul is not Me wil! 
ſuch a one as Archias the Governour of Tae d Au 
nor will he ſay, when Letters of Importance ar: WP hore 
brought to him at Dinner, ſerious things to mor e; w. 
row, throw aſide the Pacquet, and take the great thave | 
Bowl; but be careful, circumſpe&, and mind it ISIS t 
at that very Inſtant ; for not only (as the comma W*icly 


Saying hath it, ) 
Each Throw doth make the Dicer fear, 


But even midſt his Feaſting and his Pleaſure, 
Magiſtrate ſhould be intent on intervening Buk 
neſs, and he hath this Place appointed, as tit 
moſt convenient for him to receive any Meſſag 
anſwer it, or 1ign a Bill; for there the ſecond 
Bed joyning with the firſt, the turning at th 
Corner leaves a vacant Space, fo that a Noti!) 
Servant, or Trumpeter from the Army might 4 
proach, deliver the Meſſage and receive a 
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mands; and the Conſul having Room enough to 
ſpeak, ormſe his Hand, neither troubles any one, 
nor is hinder'd by any of the Gueſts. 


— 


Queſtion IV. 


What manner of Mau ſhould a Steward of a 
Feaſt be. 


2 my Son-in-law, and Theen my Acquain- 
tance, at a certain Banquet, where the Glaſ- 
ſes had gone round freely, and a little Stir aroſe, 
but was ſuddenly appealed, began to diſcourſe of 
the Office of the Steward of a Feaſt; declaring 
that it was my Duty to wear the Chaplet, aſſert 
the decaying Privilege, and reſtore that Office 
which ſhould take Care for the Decency and good 
Order of the Banquet. This Propoſal pleas'd eve- 
ry one, and they were all an end begging me to 
lo it. Well then, ſaid I, ſince you will have ir 
0, I make my (elf Steward, and Director of you 
ill, and command the reſt to drink every one what 
de will; but Crato and Theon, the firſt Propoſers 
nd Authors of this Decree, I enjoyn to declare, 
ſhort, what Qualifications fit a Man for this Of- 
ce; what he ſhould principally aim at, and how 
thave himſelf towards thoſe under his Command : 
his is the Subject, and let them agree amengſt 
emſelves which Head each ſhall manage: They 
ade ſome flight Excuſe at firſt, but the whole 
mpany urging them to obey, Crato began thus. 
Captain of a Watch (as Plato ſays) ought to be 
oſt watchful and diligent himſelf ; and rhe Di- 
tor of merry Companions ought to be the beſt ; 

d ſuch a one he is that will not be eaſily overta- 
„or apt to refuſe a Glaſs; but as Cyrus, in his 
Piltle to the Spartans, ſays, that in many other 
ngs he was more fit than his Brother to be a 
ng; and chiefly, becauſe he could bear Abun- 
ce of Wine: Fer one that is drunk muſt have 


ill Carriage, and be apt to affront; and he that 
Vol. III. 1s 
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is perfectly ſober, muſt be unpleaſant, and fitter to 
be a Governour of a School than of a Feaſt, Pe. 
cles, as often as he was choſen General, when he 
put on his Coat, us'd to ſay to himſelf, as twee 
to refreſh his Memory, Take heed, Pericles, thou 4} 
govern Freemen, thou doſt govern Athenians. So let 
our Director ſay privately to himſelf, Thou art à 
Governour over Friends; that he might remember 
neither to ſuffer them to be debauch'd, or ſtint 
their Mirth: Beſides, he ought to have tome Skill 
in the ſerious Studies of the Gueſts, and not be 
altogether ignorant of Mirth and Humour; yet! 
would have him (as pleaſant Wine ought to te) 
a little ſevere and rough, for the Liquor will fot. 
ten and ſmooth him, and make his Temper plea. 
fant and agreeable: For as Xenophon ſays, That 
Clearchus his ruſtic and moroſe Humour, in a Battel, ly 
reaſon of his Bravery and Heat, ſeem'd pleaſant and ſur- 
prizing ; thus one that is not of a very fowr Nature, 
but grave and ſevere, being ſoftened by a chirp- 
ing Cup, becomes more pleaſant and complailant; 
bur chiefly he ſhould be acquainred with every one 
of the Gueſts Humours, what Alteration the Li- 
quor makes in him, what Paſſion he is moſt fub- 
jeQ to, and what Quantity he can bear; for t. 
not to be ſuppos'd the different ſorts of Water 
bear various Proportions to different ſorts ct Wins, oli 
(which Kings Cup-bearers underſtanding some. * 7 
times pour in more, ſomerimes Jeſs) and that Man Wi .. , | 
hath no ſuch Relation to them; this our Dire the 8 
ctor ought to know, and knowing, punctralhj o. f 
ſerve; ſo that like a good Muſician, ſcrewing u 
one, and letting down another, he might make be. 
tween theſe different Natures, a pleaſing Hume 
ny and Agreement; ſo that he ſhould not procl. 
tion his Wine by Meaſure, but give every 0" 
what was proper and agreeable, according to tte 
preſent Circumſtances of Time, and Strength dl 
Body: But if this is too difficult a Task, vet © 
neceſſary that a Steward ſhould know the con 
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0 theſe, that an old Man will be ſooner overtaken 
i- than a Vouth; one that leaps about, or talks, than 
ie be that is ſilent or firs ſtill; the thoughtful and 
ic WW melancholy, than the chearful and the brisk. 

166 And he that underſtands theſe things, is much 
le: WW more able to preſerve Quietneſs and Order, than 
ta W one that is perfety ignorant and unskilful: Be. 


ſides, I think none will doubt but that the Steve. 
| ard ought to be a Friend, and have no Pique at 
any of the Gueſts; for otherwiſe in his Injun&i- 
ons he will be intolerable, in his Diſtributions 
unequal, in his Jeſts apt to ſcoff and give Offence; 
ſuch a Figure, Theo, as out of Wax, hath my Dit- 
| courſe fram'd for the Steward of a Feaſt; and 
| now I deliver him to you. And 7heo reply'd, He's 
| welcome, a very well ſhap'd Gentleman, and fir- 
| ted for the Office ; bur whether I ſhall not ſpoil 
him in my particular Application, I cannot tell: 
In my Opinion he ſeems ſuch an one as will keep 
an Entertainment to its primitive Inſtitution, 
and not ſuffer it to be chang'd, ſometimes into 
a Mooting Hall, ſometimes a School of Rhetoric, 
now and then a Diceing-Room, a Play-houſe, or 
a Stage; for don't you obſerve ſome making fine 
| Orations, and putting Caſes at a Supper? Others 
declaiming, or reading ſome of their own Com- 
poſitions, and others propoſing Prizes to Dancers 
and Mimics? Alcibiades and Ihecdorus turn'd Poli- 
an's Banquet into a Temple, repreſenting there 
the Sacred Proceflion, and Myſteries of Ceres; 
| now ſuch things as theſe, in my Opinion, ought 
not to be ſuffer'd by a Steward, but he muſt per- 
mit ſuch Diſcourſe only, ſuch Shows, ſuch Mer. 
| riment, as promote the particular End and De- 
| lign of ſuch Entertainments; and that is, by 
pleaſant Converſation, either to beget or main- 
tn Friendſhip and Good-will among the Gueſts ; 
tor an Entertainment is only an Introduction to 
Friendſhip by a Glaſs of Wine, and ends in 
Cood-will. 
L 2 But 
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But now becauſe things pure and unmixt are 
uſually ſurfeiting and odious, and the very Mix. 
ture it ſelf, unleſs the Simples be. well proporti— 
oned, and opportunely put together; though it 
takes off the ſurfeiting Quality, yet ſpoils the 
Sweetneſs and Goodneſs of the Compoſition ; tis 
evident that there ought to be a Director who 
might take care that the Mirth and Jollity of the 
Gueſts be exactly and opportunely tempered. 'Tis 
a common Saying, That a Voyage near the Land, 
and a Walk near the Sea, is the beſt Recreation: I hus 
our Steward ſhould place Seriouſneſs and Gravity 
next Jollity and Humour, that when they are 
merry, they ſhould be on the very Borders of Gra- 
vity it ſelf ; and when grave and ſerious, they might 
be refreſh'd as Sea-ſick Perſons, having an eaſie 
and ſhort Proſpect to the Mirth and Jollity that 
is near: For Mirth may be exceeding uſeful, and 
make our grave Diſcourſes {moth and pleaſant, 


As near the Bramble oft the Lilly grows, ; 
And neigbb'ring Rue commend the bluſhing Roſe: 


But vain and empty Humours, that wanton); 
break in upon our Feaſts, are to be expell'd, Jef 
Scoffing and Affronts creep in under them, Jeſt in 
their Queſtions or Commands they grow ſcurri- 
Jous, and abuſe: As for Inſtance, by enjoyning 
Stutterers to ſing, Bald-pates to comb their Heads, 
or a Cripple to riſe and dance; as rhe Company 
abus'd Agapeſtor the Acad:mic, one of whole Legs 
was lame and wither'd, when in a ridiculing Fro. 
lick they ordain'd, that every Man ſhould ſtand 
upon his Right Leg, and take off his Glaſs, or pa) 
Shilling and he, when it was his Turn to command, 
enjoyn'd the Company to follow his Example, 
and drink as he did, and having a narrow earthen 
Pitcher brought in, he put his wither'd Leg into 
it, and drank his Glaſs, and every one in the 
Company, after a fruitleſs Endeavour to imitate, 
paid his Shilling; 'twas a good Humour of 45 
peftor's, and thus every little merry Abuſe mull „ 
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4s merrily reveng'd : Beſides, he muſt give ſuch 
Commands as will both pleaſe and profit, putting 
ſuch as are familiar and eaſie to the Perſon, and 
when perform'd will be for his Credit and Repu- 
tation: A Songſter muſt be enjoyn'd to ling, an 
Orator to ſpeak, a Philoſopher to ſolve a Problem, 
| and a Poet to' make a Song; for every one very 
| readily and willingly undertakes that 


In which he may-out-do himſelf. 


An A4fyrian King by publick Proclamation pro- 
misd a Reward to him that would find out any 
new ſort of Luxury and Pleaſure: And let the 
Governour, the King of an Entertainment, propole 
lome pleaſant Reward for any one that introdu- 
ceth inoffenſive Merriment, profitable Delight and 
Laughter, not ſuch as attends Scoffs and abuſive 
Jeſts, but Kindneſs, pleaſant Humour, and Good- 
will; for theſe Matters not being well look'd after 
and obſerv'd, ſpoil and ruin moſt of our Entertain- 
| ments: Tis the Office of a prudent Man to hin- 
der all fort of Anger and Contention; in the 
Exchange, that which ſprings from Coverouſneſs ; 
| in the Fencing and Wreſtling Schools, from Emu. 
lation; in Offices and State-Affairs, from Ambi. 


tion; and in a Feaſt or Entertainment, from 
Pleaſantneſs and Joque. 


Queſtion V. 


| Why *tis commonly ſaid, that Love makes a 
Man a Poet. 


NE day when So/ius entertain'd us, upon 
| ſinging ſome Sapphic Verſes, this Queſtion 
| Was ſtarted; how it could be true, 


That Love in all doth vlg rous Thoughts inſpire, 
And teaches Ignorants to tune the Lyre? 


2 Philoxenus, on the contrary, aſſerts, that the 
yelops 


With ſweet tongu'd Muſes cur'd his Love. 
: L 3 Some 
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Some ſaid that Love was bold and daring, ven. 
turing at new Contrivances, and eager to accom- 
pliſh, upon which Account Plato calls it the En. 
ter prizer of every thing; for it makes the reſerv'd 
Man, talkative; the modeſt, complemental ; the neg. 
ligent and ſluggiſn, induſtrious and obſervant ; and 
what is the greateſt Wonder, a cloſe, hard and co. 
vetous Fellow, if he happens to be in Love, as 
Iron in Fire, becomes pliable and ſoft, eaſie, good. 
naturd and very pleaſant ; as if there were ſome. 
thing in that common Jeſt, a Lover's Purſe is 
ty'd with the Blade of a Leck. Others ſaid, that 
Love was like Drunkenneſs, it makes Men warm, 
merry and dilated, and when in that Condition, 
they naturally ſlide down to Songs and Words in 
meaſure; and 'tis reported of ſchylus, that he 
wrote Tragedies after he was heated with a Glaſs 
of Wine; and my Grand-father Lamprias in his 
Cups fcem'd ro out-do himſelf in ſtarting Queſti- 
ons, and ſmart Diſputing, and uſually aid, that 
like Frankincenſe he exhaled more freely after he 
was warm'd. And as Lovers are extreamly plea- 
ſed with the Sight of their beloved, fo they praiſe 
with as much Satisfaction as they behold ; and as 
Love is talkative in every thing, ſo more eſpeci- 
ally in Commendation ; for Lovers themſelves be. 
lieve, and would have all others think, that the 
Obje& of their Paſſion is pleaſing and excellent; 
and this made Candaules the Lydian force Gyzes into 
his Chamber to behold the Beauty of his naked 
Wife. For they delight in the Teſtimony of 0- 
thers, and therefore in all Compoſures upon the 
Lovely, they adorn them with Songs and Verſcs, 
as we dreſs Images with Gold, that more ma) 
hear of them, and that they may be remembred 
the more. For if they preſent a Cock, Horſe, or 
any other Thing to the Beloved, 'tis neatly trim d 
and ſet off with all the Ornaments of Art, and 
therefore when they would preſent a Comple- 
ment, they would have it curious and pleaſing, and 
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f theſe Diſcourſes, added, perhaps we may make a 


probable Conjecture from Theophraſtus his Diſcourſe 


of Muſick; for I have lately read the Book, and 


Theaphraſtus lays down three Cauſes of Muſick, 
Grief, Pleaſure, and Enthuſiaſm; for each of theſe 
changes the uſual Tone, and makes the Voice 
flide into a Cadence; for deep Sorrow hath ſome- 
thing tunable in its Groans, and therefore we per- 


ceive our Orators in their Concluſions, and Actors 
in their Complaints, are ſomewhat melodious, and 


inſenſibly fall into a Tune. Exceſs of Joy provokes 
the more airy Men to frisk and dance, and keep 


their Steps, though unskilful in the Art; and as 


Piudar hath it, 
They ſhout, and roar, and wildly tofs their Heads. 


| But the graver ſort are only excited to ſing, raiſe 


their Voice, and tune their Words into a Sonnet ; 


but Enthuſiaſm quite changes the Body and the 


Voice, and makes it far different from its uſual 
Conſtitution : Hence the very Bacche uſe Meaſure, 


| and the inſpir'd give their Oracles in Meaſure : 
| And we ſhall ſee very few Mad-men, but are 


rantick in Rhime, and rave in Verſe. This be. 


| ing certain, if you will but anatomiſe Love a 


little, and look narrowly into it, *twill appear 


that no Paſſion in the World is attended with 
more violent Grief, more exceſſive Joy, or grea- 
| ter Extaſies and Fury; a Lover's Soul looks like 


Sphocles his City. 


At once "tis full of Sacrifice, 
Of joyful Songs, of Groans and Cries. 


And therefore 'tis no wonder, that ſince Love 
contains all the Cauſes of Muſick, Grief, Pleaſure 
and Enthuſiaſm, and is beſides induſtrious and tal- 
kative, it ſhould encline us more than any other 
Paſſion to Poetry and Songs. 


L 4 Queſtion 
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Queſtion VI. 
IThether Alexander was a great Drinker. 


Ome ſaid that Alexander did not drink nuch, 
but fate long in Company, diſcourſing with his 
Friends; but P-/linus ſnewed this to be an Etror 
from the King's Diary, where 'twas very often re. 
giſtred, ſuch a Day, and ſometimes two Days to. 
gether, the King ſlept after a Debauch ; an this 
Courſe of Life made him cold in Love, but pal. 
ſionate and angry, which argue a hot Conſtitu- 
tion; and ſome report his Sweat was fragrant, 
and perfum'd his Cloaths, which is another Ar. 
gument of Heat, as we fee the hotteſt and drieſt 
Climates bear Frankincenſe and Caflia ; for a fra- 
grant Smell, as Theophraſtus thinks, proceeds from 
a due Concoction of the Humours, when the 
noxious Moiſture is conquer'd by the Heat ; and 
tis thought probable, that he took a Pique at Ca- 
l:fthenes for avoiding his Table, becauſe of the 
hard-drinking, and refuſing the great Bow! called 
Alexander in his turn; adding, I will not drink 4- 
lexander, to ſtand in need of Æſculapius. And thus 
much of Alexander. 

Story tells us, that Mithridates, the famous Ene- 
my of the Romans, among other Trials of Skill that 
he inſtituted, propos'd a Reward to the greatalt 
Eater, and ſtouteſt Drinker in his Kingdom. He 
won both the Prizes himſelf, he out- drank every 
Man living, and for his Excellency that way, Was 
called Bacchus: But this reaſon for his Sir-Name is 
a vain Fancy and an idle Story ; for whilſt he was 
an Infant a Flath of Lightning burnt his Cradle, but 
did his Body no harm, only left a little Mark 
on his Fore-head, which his Hair covered when 
he was grown a Boy; and after he came to be! 
Man, another Flaſh broke into his Bed-chamber, and 
burnt the Arrows in a Quiver that was hanging 
under him; from whence his Diviners preſag d, 
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him conſiderable Victories in his Wars; and the 
| Vulgar gave him this Name, becauſe in thoſe ma- 
| ny Dangers by Lightning, he bore ſome reſem- 
| blance to the Theban Bacchus: From hence great | 
Drinkers were the ſubje& of our Diſcourſe; and the 1 
| Wreſtler Heraclides, or, as the Alexandrians mince 
| it, Heracles, who liv'd but in the laſt Age, was ac- 
counted one; he, when he could get none to hold 
| out with him, invited ſome to take their Morn- 
| ing 's-dravght, others to Dinner, to Supper others, 
and others after, to take a merry Glais of Wine; 
ſo that as the firſt went off, the ſecond came, and 
| the third and fourth Company, and he all the 
| while without any Intermiflion took his Glaſs 
| round, and out-ſate all the four Companies. 
Amongſt the Retainers to Druſus, the Emperor 
| Tiberia his Son, there was a Phyſician that drank 
| down all the Court; he, before he ſet down, 
| would uſually take five or ſix bitter Almonds to 
prevent the Operation of the Wine; but when- 
ever he was forbidden that, he knock'd under pre- 
ſently, and a ſingle Glaſs doz'd him. Some think 
| theſe Almonds have a penetrating, abſterſive Qua- 
lity, and able to cleanſe the Face, and clear it 
from the common Freckles ; and therefore when 
Ene- WW they are eaten, 4 their Bitterneſs velicate and 
that WW fret the Pores, and by that means draw down the 
ateſt WW :ſcending Vapours from the Head; but, in my O- 


4 
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He pinion, a bitter Quality is a drier, and conſumes 
very Moiſture; and therefore a bitter Taſte is the moſt 
Was unpleaſant: For, as Plato ſays, Drineſs being an 
me is Enemy to Moiſture, unnaturally contracts the 
> Was ungy and tender Nerves of the Tongue, and green 
but lers are uſually drained by bitter Injections. 
Mark Tbus Homer, 

14 He ſqueez'd his Herbs, and better Juice apply a, 

r, and And ſtraight the Blood was ſtanch d, the Sore was dry d. 
aging ad he gueſſes well, that what is bitter to the 
lag d, .de is a Drier; beſides, the Powders Women 
em 


Pe to dry up their Sweat, are bitter, and by rea- 
L. 5 ſon 
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ſon of that Quality aſtringent. This then being 
certain, 'tis no wonder that the Bitterneſs of the 
Almonds hinders the Operation of the Wine, 
lince it dries the inſide of the Body, and keeps the 
Veins from being overcharged : For from their 
Diſtention and Diſturbance, they ſay Drunkenneſ; 
proceeds. And this Conjecture is much confirmed 
from that which uſually happens to a Fox; for 
if he eats bitter Almonds without drinking, kis 
Moiſture ſuddenly fails, and *tis preſent Death. 


Queſtion VII. 
Eby eld Men love pure Mine. 


) WAS debated why old Men lov'd th: 

ſtrongeſt Liquors : Some fancying that thei: 
natural Heat decayed, and their Conſtitution grew 
cold, ſaid, ſuch Liquors were moſt neceſſary and 
agreeable to their Age; but this was mean and ob- 
vious, and beſides, neither a ſufficient, nor a true 
Reaion; for the Jike happens to all their other 
Senles ; for they are not eaſily to be moved, or 
wrought on by any Qualities, unleſs they are in- 
tenſe Degrees, and make a vigorous Impreſſon; 
but the reaſon is, the Laxity of the Habit of their 
Body, for that being grown Jax and weak, loves 4 
ſmarr Stroke. Thus theirTaſte is pleaſed moſt with 
ſtrong Sapors, their Smelling with brisk Odors ; for 
ſtrong and unallayed-Qualities make a more pleaſing 
Impreſſion on x Senſe : Their Touch is almoſt 
ſenſeleſs to a Sore, and a Wound generally raiſes no 
ſharp Pain: The like alſo in their Hearing may 
be obſerved; for old Muſicians play louder and 
ſharper than others, that they might move their 
own dull Tympanum with the Sound : For what 
Steel is to the Edge in a Knife, that Spirit is tothe 
Senſe in the Body ; and therefore when the Spi. 
rits fail, the Senſe grows dull and ſtupid, and can. 
not be raiſed, wall by ſomething, ſuch as ſtrong 
Wine, that makes a vigorous Impreſſion. 
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Queſtion VIII. 
Why old Men read beſt at a diſtance. 


12 my Diſcourſe in the former Problem, 
ſome Objection may be drawn from the 
$ Senſe of Seeing in old Men; for if they hold a 
| Book ata diſtance, they will read pretty well, near- 
| er they cannot fee a Letter; and this ſchylus 
means by theſe Verſes : 


Far off thou canſt not ſee, nay ſcarce bebold 
hen near; a proper Scribe now thou art old 


And Sophocles more plainly, 


Old Men are /low in Talk, they hardly hear, 
Far off they ſet ; but all are blind, when near. 


And therefore, if old Men's Organs are more 
obedient to ſtrong and intenſe Qualities; why, 
when they read, do they not take the Reflection 
near at Hand, but holding the Book a good way off, 
mix, and ſo, as Wine by Water, weaken it by the 
intervening Air? Some anſwered, that they did 
not remove the Book to leſſen the Light, but to 
receive more Rays, and let all the Space be- 
tween the Letters and their Eyes be filled with 
lightſome Air. Others agreed with thoſe that 
imagine the Rays of Viſion mix with one another; 
for ſince there is a Cone ſtrete ht between each Eye 
and the Object, whoſe Point is in the Eye, and 
whoſe Baſis is the Object, 'tis probable that for 
ſome way each Cone extends apart, and by it 
ſelf; but when the Diſtance increaſes, they mix, 
and make but one common Light; and therefore 
every Object appears ſingle and not two, though 
tis ſeen by both Eyes at once; for the Conjun&i- 
on of the Cones makes theſe two Appearances but 
one; theſe things ſuppoſed, the old Men that 
bold the Letters near to their Eyes, the Cones 
not being joyned, but each apart, and by it ſelf, 
their Sight is weak; but thoſe that remove it far- 
tber, that two Lights 1 and 1 
. Ice 
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fee better, as a Man with both Hands can hold prof 
that, for which either ſingly is too weak: But my num 
Brother Lamprius, though unacquainted with He- | cien 
rnymms Notions, invented another Reaſon, We | ſoc: 
ſec, faid he, ſome Species that come from the | Senf 
Object to the Eye, which at their firſt riſe are — 


thick, and great, and therefore when near diſturb 
old Men, whole Eyes are nor eaſily penetrated and 
ſtiff; but when they are ſeparated and diffucd WF V 
into the Air, the thick obſtructing Parts are ealily WF 
| removed, and the ſubtle remainders coming to 
| the Eye, gently and eaſily ſlide into the Pores ; 
and ſo the Diſturbance being leſs, the Sight is more 
vigorous and clear. Thus a Roſe ſmells moſt 
| flagrant at a diſtance, but if you bring it near 
j the Noſe, tis not ſo pure and delightful ; and the 
; reaſon is this, many earthy, diſturbing Particles 
are carried with the Smell, and ſpoil the Fragrancy 
when near, but in a longer Paſlage thoſe are loſt, 
and the pure brisk Odour, by reaſon of its Sub- 
tility, reaches and acts upon the Senſe ; but we, ac- 
cording to Plato's Opinion, aſſert, that a bright Spi- 
ritdarted from the Eye, mixes with the Light about 
the Object, and thoſe two are perfectly blended 
into one ſimilar Body; now theſe muſt be joy ned 
in due Proportion one to another; for one Part 
ought not wholly to prevail on the other, but both 
being prop ortionably and amicably joy ned, agree 
in. one third common Power. Now this (whether 
Flux, illuminated Spirit, ar Ray) in old Men being 
very weak, there can be no Combination, no Mix- 
ture with the Light about the Obje&, but it muſt 
be wholly conſumed ; unleſs by. removing the Let- 
ters from their Eyes, they leſſen the Brightnels 
of the Light, and ſo it comes to the Sight, not 
too ſtrong or unmixt, but well 8 and 
blended with the other. And this explains that 
common Affection of Creatures ſeeing in the dark, 
for their Eye-ſight being weak, is overcome and 
darkned by the Splendor of the Day. ; becauſe the 


little Light that flows from their Eyes, cannot be 
propor 
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proportionably mixt with the ſtronger and more 
numerous Beams; but is proportionable and ſuffi- 
cient: for the feeble Splendor of the Stars, and 


ſo can joyn with it, and co-operate to move the 
Senſe. 


—Y 


Queſtion IX. 
Why freb Water waſhes Cloaths better that 


ſalt. 


T Heon the Grammarian, when Metrius Florus 
gave us an Entertainment, askt Themiſtocles 
the Stoic, why Chryſippus, though he frequently: 
mention'd ſome ſtrange Phenomena in Nature, 
(ſuch as pouder'd Beef ſoakt in. fait Water grows 
freſher than before, Fleeces of Wool are more eaſily 
ſeparated by a gentle than a quick and violent 
Force, and Men that are faſting eat flower than 
thoſe who took a Breakfaſt) yet never gave any 
reaſon for the Appearance: And Themiſtocles re- 
plied, that Chryſppus only propos'd ſuch things b 

the by, as Inſtances to correct us, who ealily al- 
ſent, and without any reaſon, to what ſeems like- 
ly, and disbelieye every thing that ſcems unlikely 
at the firſt ſight, But why, Sir, are you concern'd 
atthis? For if you are ſpecularive, and would en- 
quire into the Cauſes of things, you need not want 
Subjects in your own Profeſſion ; but pray tell me 
why Homer makes Nauſſcae waſh in the River rather 
than the Sea, though it was near, and in all like- 
lihood hotrer, clearer, and fitter to waſh with 
than that? And Theon replied, Ariſtotle hath al- 
ready given an Account for this from the Groſſ- 
neſs of the ſea Water; for in this, abundance of 
rough, earthly Particles are mixt, and thoſe make 
it ſalt; and upon this account Swimmers, or any 
other Weight ſmk not ſo much in ſea Water as in 
freſh, for the latter being thin and weak, yields to 
every Preſſure, and is eaſily divided, becauſe tis 
pure and unmixt, and by reaſon of this nn, 
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of Parts it penetrates better than ſalt Water, and 


fo looſeneth from the Cloaths the ſticking Parti. = 
cles of the Spot: And is not this Diſcourſe of 

Ariſtotle very probable ? Probable indeed, I repli- ; 
ed, but not true; for I have obſery'd, that with ſai 


Aſhes, Gravel, or, if theſe are not to be gotten, 
with Duſt it ſelf, they uſually thicken the Water, 
as if the earthly Particles being rough would ſcout | And 
better than fair Water, whoſe Thinneſs makes it 
weak and ineffectual; and therefore he is miſta- 


ken when he ſays the Thickneſs of the ſea Wa. The 
ter hinders the Effe&, ſince the Sharpneſs of the Calc 
mixt Particles very much conduces to make ir Sea 
cleanſing ; for that opens the Pores, and draws part 
out the Stain; but ſince all oily Matter is molt og 


difficult to be waſht out, and ſpots a Cloth, and 
the Sea is oily, that s the reaſon why it doth not 
ſcour as well as freſh; and that tis Oily, even 
Ariſtotle himſelf aſſerts, for Salt, in his Opin- 727 
on, hath ſome Oil in it, and therefore makes / 
Candles, when ſprinkled on them, burn the better | 
and clearer than before: And ſea Water ſprink- | 

led on a Flame, increaſeth it, and is more ealily | V 


kindled than any other, and this, in my Opinion, Trib 
makes it hotter than the freſh ; and beſides, I may Prize 
urge another Cauſe, for the End of waſhing is and 
drying, and that ſeems cleaneſt which is drieſt, courſ 
and the Moiſture that ſcours (as Hellebore, with It had 
the Humours that it purges) ought to fly away of Þ} 
quickly together with the Stain: The Sun quickly cent 
draws out the freſh Water, becauſe iris ſo light, but of all 
the ſalt Water being rough, lodges in the Pores,and us, a. 
therefore is not eaſily dried: And Theon replied, eager 
ou ſay juſt nothing, Sir, for Ariſtotle in the ſame ly dit 
Book affirms, that thoſe that waſh in the Sea, if ear: 
they ſtand in the freſh Sun, are ſooner dried than ther th 
thoſe that waſh in the freſh Streams. Tis true, Varrat 
I anſwer'd, he ſays ſo, but I hope that Homer al. vilege 
ſerting the contrary, will, by you eſpecially, be never 
mor: rings 
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more eaſily believ'd ; for U!yſes, as he writes, af. 
ter his Shipwreck, meeting Nauſicae, 


A frightful Sight, and with the Salt beſmear'd, . 
ſaid to her Maidens, 
| N Retire a while, till I have waſht my Stin; 
And when he had leapt into the River, 
7 He from his Head did ſcour the foaming Sea. 


The Poet knew very well what happens in ſuch a. 
Caſe; for when thoſe that come wet out of the 
Sea ſtand in the Sun, the ſubtleſt and lighteſt 
parts ſuddenly exhale, bur the ſalt and rough Par- 
ticles ſtick upon the Body in a Cruſt, till they 
are waſht away by the fre!h Water of a Spring. 


Queſtion X. 
IWhy at Athens the Dance of Ajax's Tribe 
vas never determined to be the laſt. 


W HEN we were feaſting at Serapion's, who 
gave an Entertainment, after the Leontide 
Tribe by his Order and Directions had wone the 
| Prize in the publick Dance ; (for we were Citizens 
and free of that Tribe) a. very pertinent Diſ- 
| courſe, and proper to the then Occaſion, happen'd: 
lt had been a very notable Trial of Skill: The King 
of Philopappus being very generous and magnifi- 
| cent in his Rewards, and defraying the Expences 
of all the Tribes, he was at the ſame Feaſt with 
| us, and being a very. good-humour'd Man, and 
| eager for Inſtruction, he would now and then free- 
| ly diſcourſe of antient Cuſtoms, and as freely 
hear: Marcus the Grammarian began thus; Nean- 
thes the Cyzibentum, in his Book called the Fabulous 
| Narrations of this City, affirms, that it was a Pri- 
| Vilege of Ajax's Tribe, that their Dance ſhould 
| never be determined to be the laſt: Tis true, he 

brings ſome Stories for Confirmation of what he 
lays; but if he falſiſies, the Matter is open, * 
et 
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let us all enquire after the reaſon of the thing: 
But, ſays Milo, ſuppoſe it be a meer Tale. Tis 
no ſtrange thing, replied Philopappus, if in our 
Diſquiſitions after Truth, we meet now and then 
with ſuch a thing as Democrirus the Philoſopher 
did; for he one day eating a Cucumber, and find. 
ing it of an Honey Taſte, askt his Maid where 
ſhe bought it; and ſhe telling him ſuch a Garden, 
he roſe from Table and bid her direct him to the 
Place: The Maid ſurpris'd, askt him what he 
meant; and he replied, I muſt ſearch after the 
Cauſe of the Sweetneſs of the Fruit, and ſhall find 
it the ſooner if I ſee the Place; and the Maid 
with a Smile replied, Sir ſtil], pray Sir, for I un- 
wittingly put it into a Honey Barrel : And he, as 
it were diſcontented, cried out, Shame take thee, 
yet I'll purſue my Purpoſe, and ſeek after the 
Cauſe, as if this Sweetneſs were a Taſte natural 
and proper to the Fruit. Therefore neither will 
we admit Xeanthes his Credulity and Inadver- 
tency in ſome Stories as an Excuſe and a good 
Reaſon for avoiding this Diſquiſition; for we {hall 
exerciſe our Thoughts by it, though no other Ad- 
vantage riſes from that Inquiry: Preſently every 
one poured out ſomething in Commendation of 
that Tribe, mentioning every matter that made 
for its Credit and Reputation: Marathon was 
brought in as belonging to it, and Armodi us with 
his Aſſociates, by Birth Aphidneans, were alſo pro- 
duced as glorious Members of that Tribe: The 
Orator Glaucias proved that that Tribe made up 
the Right-wing in the Battet at Marathon, from 
Æſchylus his Elogies, who had himſelf fought vali- 
antly in the ſame Encounter; and farther evincd 
that Callimachus the Field Marſhal was of that 
Tribe, who behaved himſelf very bravely, and 
was the principal Cauſe, next to Miltiades, with 
whoſe Opinion he concurred, that that Battel was 
fought: To this Diſcourſe of Glauciat, I added, 
that the Edict which impower'd Milriades to lead 


forth the 4rhonians, was made when the * 
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Tribe was chief of the Aſſembly, and that in the 
Battel of Plates the ſame Tribe acquir'd the greateſt 
Glory; and upon that Account, as the Oracle di- 


ö rected, that Tribe offer'd a Sacrifice fos ghis Victory 
to the Nymphs Sphragitid?s, the City providing a 


Victim and all other Neceſſaries belonging to it: 


But you may obſerve (I continued) that otuer 
Tribes likewiſe have their peculiar Glories; and 


you know that mine, that Leontide Tribe, yields to 


none in any point of Reputation : Beſides, conſider 
whether it is not more probable that this was gran- 


ted out of a particular Reſpect, and to pleaſe Ajav, 
from whom this Tribe received its Name; for we 
know he could not endure to be out- done, but was 
| eaſily hurried on to the greateſt Enormities by his 


contentious and paſſionate Humour ; and therefore 


to comply with him, and afford ſome Comfort in 


his Diſaſters, they ſecured him from the moſt vex- 
ing Grievance that follows the Misfortune of tha 


| conquer'd, by ordering that his Tribe ſhould ne- 
ver be determined to be laſt. 
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The Second Book. 


Queſtion I. 


What, as Xenophon intimates, are the mt 
agreeable Queſtions, and moſt pleaſant Rail 


lery at an Entertaiument ? 


Entertainment, ſome, my Soffius Senec/9, art 
abſolutely necefſory : ſuch are Wine, Bread, 
Meat, Stools and Tables: Others are brought in 
not for Neceſſity, but Pleaſure ; ſuch are Songs, 


() F the ſeveral things that are provided for «1 


hews, Mimics and Buffoons : Which, when pre- 
— delight indeed; but when abſent, are not a 
gerly deſired ; nor is the Entertainment look: wi 
as mean, becauſe ſuch are wanting : Juſt ſo o „ 
courſes; ſome the ſober Men admit as neceſſary 5 
Banquet, and others for their pretty nice _ 
tions, as more profitable and agreeable than a _ | 
dle and a Pipe. My former Book gives you — 
ples of both Sorts: Of the firſt are theſe, * I 
we ſhould Philoſophize at Table ? Whether the burn! 
er ſhould appoint proper Seats, or leave the Gueſs * 1 
upon their own ? Of the ſecond, Why Lever ; 
ned to Poetry? And the Queſtion about Ad 
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Tribe: The former I call properly -v-- rin, Ta- 
| ble-talk, but both together I comprehend under 
| the general name, Sympoſiacs : They are promiſcu- 
| ouſly ſer down, not in any exact Method, but as 
each ſingly occur'd to Memory. And let not my Rea- 

ders wonder that I dedicate theſe Collections to 


you, which I have received from others, or your 


own Mouth, for if all Learning is not bare remem- 


CS. 


E monly one and the ſame thing. Now each Book 
being divided into ten Queſtions, that ſhall make 
the firſt in this, which Socratical Xenophon hath as 

it were propoſed ; for he tells us, that Gobrias Ban- 

_ ueting with Cyrus, amongſt other things that he 

— admirable in the Perſians, was ſurprized to 
hear them ask one another ſuch Queſtions, which 
to be interrogated was more delightful than to be 
let alone, and paſs ſuch Jeſts on one another, that 
| (was more pleaſant to be jeſted on, than not; for 
it ſome, even whilſt they praiſe, offend, why ſhould 
not their polite and neat Facetiouſneſs be admired, 
whoſe very Raillery is delightful and pleaſant to 
lim that is the Subject of it: Here Sopatrus our En- 
tertainer (aid, I with I could learn what kind of 
Queſtions thoſe are; for to be skill'd in, and make 
Tight uſe of, appoſite Queſtions, and pleaſant Rail- 
ery, I think is no ſmall part of Converſation : A 


5009 onſiderable one, I replied ; but pray obſerve whe- 
n pre- ber Xenopon himſelf in his Deſcriptions of Socra- 
ot ea· 5 and the Perſian Entertainment, hath not ſuffici- 
- upon E"tly explained them; but if you would have my 
f Di- houghts, firſt, Men are pleas'd to be askt thoſe 
ya geetions ro which they have an Anſwer ready; 
veculi-W ch are thoſe in which the Perſons ask d have ſome 
a Fil. ill and competent Knowledge; for when the En- 


ury is above their reach, thoſe that can return no- 
ling are troubled, as if requeſted to give ſome- 
ing beyond their Power; and thoſe that do an- 
ver, producing ſome crude and inſufficient De- 
onſtration, muſt needs be very much concern d, 
apt to blunder on the wrong, Nor if the An 
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ſwer be not only eaſie, but hath ſomething not 
common, it is more pleaſing to him that makes 
it; and this happens, when their Knowledge is 
greater than the Vulgars, as ſuppoſe they are well 
Skill'd in points of Aſtrology or Logic: For not 
only in Action and ſerious Matters, but alſo in 
Diſcourſe, every one hath a natural Diſpoſition 
to be pleas'd (as Euripides bath it) 


To ſeem far to out-do himſelf: 


And all are delighted when Men put ſuch Que- 
ſtions as they underſtand, and would have others 
know that they are acquainted with; and there- 
fore Travellers and Merchants are moſt ſarisfid 
when their Company is inquiſitive about other 
Countries, the unknown Ocean, and the Laws 
and Manners of the Barbarians; they are ready 
to inform them, and deſcribe the Countries and 
the Creeks, imagining this to be ſome Recompence 
for their Toyl, ſome Comfort for the Dangers they 
have paſt. In ſhort, whatever, though unrequeſt- 
ed, we are wont to diſcourſe of, we are deſirous 
to be askt, becauſe then we ſeem to gratiſie thoſe, 
whom otherwiſe our Prattle would diſturb and 
force from our Converſation: And this is the 
common Diſeaſe of Travellers. The more genteel 
and modeſt Men love to be askt about thoſe things 
which they have bravely and ſucceſsfully perfor- 
med, and which Modeſty will not permit to be 
ſpoken by themſelves before Company; and thaw 
fore Neſtor did well, when bein acquainted wit 
Ulyſſes his Deſire of Reputation, he ſaid, 


Tell brave Ulyſſes, Glory of the Greeks, 
How yon the Horſes ſeix d: 


For Man cannot endure the Inſolence of thoſe who 
praiſe themſelves, and repeat their own Exploth 
unleſs the Company deſires it, and they are _y 
to a Relation ; therefore it tickles them to wy 
about their Embaſſies and Adminiſtrations 0? © 
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table in either; and upon this account the envious 


and ill natur'd ſtart very few Queſtions of that 
s WT fort; they thwart and hinder all ſuch kind of Mo- 
tions, being very unwilling to give any occaſion or 
1! WW opportunity for that Diſcourſe which ſhall tend to 
x W thc Advantage of the Relator. In ſhort, we pleaſe 
n thoſe to whom we put them, when we ſtart Queſti- 
n ons abo ut thoſe matters which their Enemies hate 


to hear : Ulyſſes ſays to Alcineus, 
Tou bid me tell what various 1s ] bore, 


je- That the ſad Tale mig ht make me grieve the more. 

[5 And Ocdiprs ſays to the Chorus, 

le- 

ed I., Pain to raiſe again à buried Grief: 

her But Euripides on the contrary, 

5 How ſweet it is, when we are lull'd in Eaſe, 

. To think of Toyls! when well of a Diſeaſe ! 

nce True indeed, but not to thoſe that are ſtill toſt, 

hey ſtill under a Misfortune. Therefore, be ſure ne- 

zeſt- er ask any Man about his own Calamities; *ris 

rous irkſome to relate his Loſſes of Children or Eftate ; 

oſe, WY or any unproſperous Adventure by Sea or Land; but 
and o ask a Man how he carried the Cauſe, how he 
the vas careſſed by the King, how he eſcaped ſuch a 

atcel orm, ſuch an Aſſault, Thieves, and the like; 

ings bis pleaſeth him, he ſeems to enjoy it over again 
rfore in bis Relation, and is never weary of the Tvpic. 
o be beides, Men love to be asked about their happy 
here- . Friends, or Children that have made good Progreſs 
with WW in Philoſophy, the Law, or are great at Court; as 


aſo about the Diſgrace and open Conviction of 
their Enemies; for of ſuch matters they are moſt 
eager to diſcourſe; yet are cautious of beginning 
it themſelves, leſt they ſhould ſeem to inſult over, 
ind 1ejoice at, the Miſery of others: You pleaſe a 
Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a Wreſtler a- 
bout Exerciſe, and an amorous Man about Beau- 
tes; the Ceremonious and ſuperſtitious Diſcourſes 
about Dreams, and what Succeſs he hath had by 
following 
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following the Directions of Omens, Sacrifices, and 
the Kindneſs of the Gods; and ſome Queſtions 
concerning thoſe things will extreamly pleaſe him; 
He that ir.quires any thing of an old Man, though 
the Story doth not at all concern him, wins his 
Heart, and urges one that is very willing to dif. 
courſe; 


Neleides Neſtor faithfully relate 

How Great Atrides ed, what ſort of Tate; 
And where was Menelaus largely tell; 

Did Argos hold him when the Hero fel? 


Here is a multitude of Queſtions and variety of 
Subjects, which is much better than to confine 
and cramp his Anſwers, and fo deprive the oid 
Men of rhe moſt pleaſant Enjoyment they can have. 
In ſhort, they that had rather pleaſe than diſtaſte 
will ſtill propoſe ſuch "Queſtions, the Anſwers to 
which ſhall rather get the Praiſe and Good-will 
than Contempt and Hatred of the Hearers. And 
ſo much of Queſtions. | 

As for Raillery, thoſe that cannot uſe it caut!- 
ouſly, with Art, and time it well, ſhould never 
venture at it: For as in a ſlippery Place, if you 
but juſt touch a Man as you paſs by, you throv 
him down; ſo when we are in drink, we are in 
danger cf tripping at every little Word that 1s 
not ſpoken with due Addreſs : And we are more 
apt to be offended with a Joque than a plain and 
ſcurrilous Abuſe; for we ſee the latter often ſlip 
from a Man unwittingly in. Paſſion, but conſider 
the former as a thing voluntary, proceeding from 
Malice and Il-nature, and therefore we are gene. 
rally more offended at a ſharp Jeerer than a whiſ 
ling Snarler: *Tis evident, that every Joque 
bires, but an Abuſe is affronting, and purpole]) 
deſign'd ; for Inſtance, he that calls thee Cuſtard- 
monger, plainly and openly abuſerh ; bur he that 
ſays, I remember when you wip'd your Noſe up. 
on your Sleeve, ſmartly jeers : Such was Cicero 1 


Oftavins, who was thought to be deſcended from n 
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Fi {{r:can ; for when Cicero ſpoke ſomething, and O7a- 
vi laid he did not hear him, Cicero rejoyned; True, 


1: for you have a Hole through your Ear: And {-lan- 
oh thus, when he was ridiculd by a Comedian, faid, 
Nie You pay me now ſomething that you do not owe 


me ; and upon this account Jeers vex more ; for 
like bearded Arrows they ſtick a long while, and 
gall the wounded Sufferer: Their Smartneſs is plea- 
ſaat, and delights the Co npany ; and thoſe that 
are pleas'd with the Saying, ſeem to believe the 
detracting Speaker: For according to Theophraſtus, a 
Jeer is a figurative Reproach for tome Fault or Miſ- 
of demeanor, and therefore he that hears it, ſupplies 
ce WY tbe concealed part, as if he had fome Knowledge 
oi, and gave Credit to, the thing; for be that 
| laughs and is tickled at what Tyeocrirus ſaid to one 


_ | whom he ſuſpected of a Deſign upon his Cloaths, 
to king him, if he went to Supper at ſuch a Place 7 


Yes, he replied, I go, but ſhall likewiſe lodge there 
Night; doth, as it were, confirm the Accuſati- 
on, and believe the Fellow was a Thief; and there- 
fore an impertinent Jeerer makes the whole Com- 


will, 


And 


2580 pany ſeem ill-natur'd and abuſive, as being pleas'd 
you vith, and conſenting to, the Scurrility of the Jeer. 
Las Twas one of the excellent Laws of Sparta, 
= That none ſhould be bitter in their Jeſte, and the jeer'd pa- 
4 Hiently endure ; but if he took Offence, the other was to 
gr | forbear, and purſue the Frolic no farther : How 1s it 
* poſſible therefore to determine ſuch Raillery as ſhall 
* delight and pleaſe the Perſon that is jeſted on, when 


nude to de ſmart without Offence, is no mean piece of 
7 Cunning and Addreſs? Firſt then, ſuch as will vex 
— and gall the Conſcious, muſt pleaſe thoſe that are 
ny clean, innocent, and not ſuſpected of the Matter: 
Jog duch a Joque is Xenophon s, when he pleaſantly 
15 brings in a very ugly ill-lookt Fellow, and is 

Nr i. mart upon him for being Sambauias minion : Such 
was that of Auſidius Modeſtus, who when our Friend 


Ee that ©, 2 * 7 . 

- 7 in an Ague complain'd his Hands were 
fe UP" cold, replied, Sj 

iet ger lad, Sir, you brought them warm from 
l Your Proyince; for this made Quintus laugh, and 
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extreatuly pleas'd him ; yet it had been a Reproach | 


and Abuſe to a covetous and oppreſſing Governour : 
Thus Socrates, pretending to compare Faces with the 
beauteous Cr/tobulus, rallied only, and not abus'd: 
And Alcibiades again was ſmart on Secrat?s, as his 
Rival in Agathos Affection: Kings are pleasd 
when Jeſts are put upon them as if they were pri. 
vate and poor Men; ſuch were the Flatterers to PH. 
{ip, when chiding him, Sir, don't I keep you ? For 
thoſe that mention Faults of which the Perſons are 
not really guilty, intimate thoſe Virtues with 
which they are really adorn'd : But then tis requi- 
ſite that thoſe Virtues thould be evident, and cer. 
rainly belong to them; otherwiſe the Diſcourſe will 
breed Diſturbance and Suſpicion : He that tells a 
very rich Man that he will procure him a Sum of 
Money; a temperate ſober Man, and one that 
drinks Water only, that he is foxt, or hath taken a 
Cup too much; a hoſpitable, generous, good-hu- 
mour'd Man, that he is a Niggard and a Pinch- 
penny; or threatens an excellent Lawyer to meet 
him at the Bar ; muſt make the Perſons ſmile, and 
pleaſe the Company : Thus Cyrus was very obliging 
and complaiſant, when he challeng'd his Play-fel- 
lows at thoſe Sports in which he was ſure to be 0- 
vercome ; and 1ſmenias piping at a Sacrifice, when 
no good Omens appear d, the Man that hir'd hin, 
ſnatcht the Pipe, and played very ridiculouſly him. 
ſelf; and when all found fault, he ſaid, I. play ſa- 
tisfattorily, is the Gift of Heaven: And Iſmenia: witi 
a Smile replied, Whilſt I played the Gods were ſo wel 
pleaſed that they were careleſs of the Sacrifice, but to bt 
rid of thy Noiſe, they preſently receiv d it. 

But more, thoſe that jocoſely put ſcandalou! 
Names upon things commendable, if r 
done, pleaſe more than he that plainly and open) 
commends ; for thoſe that cover a Reproach un : 
fair and reſpe&ful Words (as he that calls an op 
Man Ariſtides, a Coward Achilles ) gall more t x 
thoſe that openly abuſe : Such is that of O4, 


Sephocles, rhe 
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Plutarch's Smpoſracs. _ 
The faithful Creon her moſt conſtant Friend; 


The familiar irony in Commendations anſwers to 
this on the other ſide; ſuch Socrates uſed, when he 
called the kind Endeavour and Induſtry of Antiſt he- 
ner to make Men Friends, Pimping, Bawds-crafr, 
| and Allurement. And others that call'd Crates the 


i- Philoſopher, who where-ever he went was careſſed 
bin and honoured, Sfera, the Door-opener : A- 
ot gain, a Complaint that implies Thankfujneſs for a 
are receiv'd Favour, is pleaſant Raillery ; thus Diogenes 


ith of bis Maſter Antiſt henes, 


That Man that made me leave my precious Ore, 
Cloath'd me with Rags, and fore d me to be poor; 
That Man that mage me wander, beg my Bread, 
And ſcorn to have a Houſe to hide my Head ; 


For it had not been half ſo pleaſant to have ſaid, 
Toat Man that made me wiſe, content and happy : And 


en 4 

1 a Spartan making as if he would find fault with the 
nch. Maſter of the Exerciſes, for giving him Wood that 
meet would not ſmoak, ſaid, He will not permit us to ſhed a 


Tear : And he that calls a hoſpitable Man, and one 
that treats often, a Kidnapper, and a Tyrant, who 
for a long time would not permit him to ſee his 
own Table; and he whom the King hath rais'd and 
enrich'd, that ſays he had a Deſign upon him, and 


| him, Mobbd'd him of his Sleep and Quiet: Or if he that 4:0 
; bim- ech an excellent Vintage, ſhould complain of Wl. 
ay fe. chylus his Chabeiri, for making him want Vine- ih 
; with r, as he had jocoſely threati.ed : For ſuch as "wh 
wel neſe have a pungent Pleaſantneſs, ſo that the hh 
- to haus d are not offended, nor take it ill. ft 
Beſides, he that would be civilly facetious, muſt 8 
\dalous ew the difference between a Vice and commend- WH 
ctunely die Study, or Recreation; for Inſtance, between Wl. 


open! he Love of Money, or Contention, and of Muſic 1 

undet r Hunting; for Men are griev'd if twitted with 10} 
\ unjult > lormer, but if with the latter, take it very well. 1 
re thi — Demoſthenes the Mytilenian was pleaſant enough, | 'Y 
dipur in = necking A ours Door that was much | i 

- 0 unging, and playing o be- | 

re Vol. III. ” * M „ — 1 
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ing bid come in, ſaid, I will if you will tye up 
your Harp; but Has his Flatterer was offenſive, 
for being trighted at a wooden Scorpion that he 
threw into his Lap, and leaping out of his Scat, af. 
ter he knew the Humour, ſaid, Aud IT fright you 
Majeſty too, give me a Talent. 

In ſeveral things about the Body too the like 
Caution is to be obſerv d; thus he that is jeſted on 
for a flat or hookt Noſe, uſually laughs at the ſeſt: 
(Thus C afander's Friend was not at all diſpleas'd when 
Theophraſtus {aid to him, Ie ſtrange, Sir, that your Hes 
don't play, ſince your Noſe is ſo near, and ſo well fitted jir 


4 Pip? : And Cyrus commanded a long hawk-nos'd | 


Fellow to marry a flat-nos'd Girl, for then they 
would very well agree: ) A Jeſt on any for his 
ſtinking Breath, or filthy Noſe, is irkſome; for Bald- 
neſs it may be born, but for Blindneſs or Infirmity 
in the Eyes, intolerable: Tis true, Ant/gonss would 
joque upon himſelf, and once receiving a Petition 
written in great Letters, he ſaid, 7his a Man may 
read if he were ſtark blind: But he kill'd Theocritus the 
Chian for ſaying, when one told him, that as {00n 
as he appear'd before the King's Eyes, he would be 
pardoned : Sir, then *tis impoſſible for me to be la. 
ved: And Byſantius to Paſtades, ſaying, Sir, your He 
are weak ; reply'd, Tou upbraid me with this Infirmity, 

not conſidering that thy Son carries the Vengeance of Heavel 
on his Back; now Paſtades his Son was Hunch-backt : 
And Archippus the popular Athenian was much di. 
pieas'd with Melanthius for being ſmart on his crook- 

ed Back, for Melanthias had ſaid, that he did not 

ao24:dya, ſtand up, but xvpirz; bend down for tht 
Common-wealth: Tis true, ſome are not much 
concern d at ſuch Jeers: Thus Ant gonus his Friend, 
when he had begg'd a Talent, and was deny d, de. 

fired a Guard, left ſome body ſhould rob him of that 
Talent he was now to carry home : Different 1 

pers make Men differently affected, and that V" - 

rroubles one, is not regarded by another : ur" 

das feaſting with his fellow Magiſtrates drank Y! 

ing if i d for h 
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Health, replied, 7 cannot tell that, but I know it makes 
me remember what I arink at hume : Therefore it be- 
comes every Man that would rally, to Jook into the 
Humours of his Company. and take heed to con- 
verſe without Offence. Love, as in moſt things 
elſe, fo in this Matter, cauſes different Effects; 
for ſome Lovers are pleas'd, ſome diſpleas'd at a 
merry Jeſt ; therefore in this Caſe a fir time muſt 
be accurately obſerved ; for as a blaſt of Wind 
puffs out a Fire whilſt 'tis weak and little, but 
when throughly kindled ſtrengthens and encrea- 
ſeth it; ſo Love, before 'tis evident and conteſs'd, 
is diſpleaſed at a Diſcoverer, but when it breaks 
forth, and blazes in every tbodies Eyes, then 
Tis delighted with, and gathers Strength by the 
frequent blaſts of Joque and Raillery: When 
their beloved is preſent "twill gratify them moſt 
to paſs a Jeſt upon their Paſſion, but to fall on 
any other Subject will be counted an Abuſe. If 
they are remarkably loving to their own Wives, 
or entertain a generous Affection for a hopeful 
Youth, then are they proud, then tickled when 
jeerd for ſuch a Dove: And therefore Archeſt- 
lau, when an amorous Man in his School laid 
down this Propoſition, In my Opinion one thing cannot 
touch another; reply'd, Sir, you touch this Perſon, 
pointing to a lovely Boy that ſate near him: 
beſide, the Company muſt be conſidered, for what 
a Man will only laugh at when mentioned a- 
mongſt his Friends and familiar Acquaintance, he 
will not endure to be told of before his Wife, Fa- 
ther, or his Tutor ; unleſs perhaps it be ſomething 

that will pleaſe thoſe too ; as for Inſtance, if be. 

bre a Philoſopher one ſhould jeer a Man for go- 

ng bare-foot, or ſtudying all Night; or before 

lis Father, for Carefulneſs and Thrift ; or in the 

Preſence of his Wife, for being cold to his Com- 

kamons, and doating upon her: Thus 7ygranes, 

when Cyrus askt him, What will your Mf: ſay when 

* hears that you are put to ſervile Offices ? Reply'd, 

ir, ſhe will not hear it, but # preſent her ſelf, and ſee 

2 


it: 
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it : Again, thoſe Joques are accounted leſs af. 


fronting, which reflect ſome what allo on the Man ly t: 
that makes them; as when one poor Man, baſe tis 
born Fellow, or a Lover, joques upon another; for WW fron 
whatever comes from one in the ſame Circumſtan- and 
ces looks more like a piece of Mirth than a delign'd MW 7m 
Affront; but otherwiſe it muſt needs be irkſome that 
and diſtateful: Upon this Account, when a Slave ? 
whom the King had lately frecd and enricht, beha- 

ved himſelf very impertinently in the Com- 

pany of ſome Philoſophers, asking them, How it WH Whe: 
came to paſs that the Breth of Beans, whether Wiitc er to 4:/ 
Black, was always Green ? Aridices putting another Child 
Queſtion, Why, let the Whips be White or not, the Wales WE cryin: 
and Marks they made were ſtill red? diſpleaſed him tne 
extreamly, and made him riſe from the Table in IIC nat 
a great Rage and Diſcontent. But Amphias the as th 
Tarſian, who was ſuppos'd to be ſprung from a Worl: 
Gard'ner, joquing uon the Governour's Friend for but t. 
his obſcure and mean Birth, and preſently ſub. Jeſt, c 
joyning, but tis true, I ſprung from the ſame Seed, and fa, 
caus'd much Mirth and Laughter: And the Har. — 
per very fac et iouſly put a Check to P/1ip's Igno- 

rance and Impertinence; for when P//!ip pretend- 779 
ed to correct him, he cry'd out, Ged forv:4, Sir, J t 
that ever you ſhould be brought ſo low as to unde and 

theſe things better than 1: For by this ſeeming N ; 
Joque he inſtructed him without giving any Of. * 
fence; and therefore ſome of the Comedians ſeem tained 1 
to lay aſide their Bitterneſs in every Jeſt that may Yenocles 
reflect upon themſelves; as Ariſtophanes, when he ſmart u 
is merry upon a Bald-pate ; and Cratinss in his Stomacl 
Play; Pzzane upon Drunkenneſs and Exceſs : Be. Was an 
ſides, you muſt be very careful that the Jeſt ſhould „ heichs 
ſeem to be extempore, taken from ſome preſent But Le, 
Queſtion or merry Humour, not far fetcht, as if Garden, 
premeditate and defign'd: For as Men are not Doctrine 
much concern'd at a Reproach to kick in Company, ter Storr 
but if when that is ended any offers the like, they of the v 
hate and look upon him as an Enemy; ſo the) we Mt rem 
eaſily pardon and indulge a Jeſt, if undefg (ys G1, 
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ly taken from any preſent Circumſtance; but if 


n 
ſe tis nothing to the Matter in Hand, but fetcht 

or from another thing, it muſt look like a Deſign, 

and be reſented as an Affront; fuch was that of 

'4 WF 7imagenes to the Husband of a Woman ennie | 
no that often vomired. 1 
ve | 
3» Wn Kaigryapyear, mir be uirzy iird yr, | 
N- l 
„M WE When the Poet had written Ti 4+ #715: and that 1 
os WE to At benodorus the Philoſopher; is the Affection to our y 
er | Children, ws, Muſick ; ei UsETKY Tegs TH ay out B4).ts 


che For when the Raillery is not founded on 
| ſme preſent Circumſtance, ir is an Argument of 
I. nature, and a miſchievous Temper ; and ſuch 
as theſe for Words, the lighteſt thing in the 


a World, as Plato ſays, ſuffer the heavieſt Puniſhment ; 
tor but thoſe that know how to time and apply a 
ub Jeſt, confirm Plato's Opinion, That to raly pleaſantly 
ed, and facetiouſſy, is the Buſineſs of a Scholar and a Mit. 


no- Queſtion II. 
Fr Why in Autumn Men have better Stomachs than 
Jand in other Seaſons of the Near. 
1Ng N Zluſine, after the ſolemn Celebration of the 
O1. Sacred Myſteries, Glaucias the Orator enter- 
dem tained us at a Feaſt; where, after the reſt had done, 
my Yenocles his Brother, as his Humour is, began to be 
ors [mart upon my Brother Lamprias for his good Beotian 
* Stomach; and I in his defence oppoling YXenocles, who 
hey Was an Epicurean, ſaid, Pray, Sir, do not al place the ve- 
Gent J heighth of Pleaſure in privation of Pain and Indolence ? 
ere ut Lamprias, who pre fers the Lyceum before the 
a 5 Garden, ought by his Practice to confirm Ariforie's 
- Doctrine; for he affirms that every Man hath a bet- 
. Stomach in the Autumn than in other» Seaſons 
11 0! the Year 3 and gives the Reaſon which I can- 
bet 10 remember at preſent: So much the better 
ly s Glaucias) for when Supper is done, we will 
M 3 ens 
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endeavour to diſcoyer it our ſelves; that being 
over, Glaucias and Xenicles drew various Reaſons 


from the Autumnal Fruit ; one faid, that it ſcou. As 
red the Body, and by this Evacuation continually * 
raiſed new Appetites; Xenocles affir med, that ripe a 
Fruit had uſuaily a pleaſing vellicating Sapor, and pre 
thereby provok'd the Appetite better than Sauces, = 
or Sweetmeats ; for ſick Men of a vitiated Sto- the 
mach uſually recover it by eating Fruit: Burt. oe 
Lamprias ſaid, that our natural Heat, the princi- | ple: 
pal Inſtrument of Nutrition, in the midſt of Sum- 1 
mer is ſcatter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but Pla, 
as that declines, unites againand gathers Strength, 5 
being ſhut in by the ambient Cold, and Ccatraction this 
of the Pores ; and I, for my part, ſaid, in Summer we the 
are more thirſty, and uſe more Moiſture than in the 
other Seaſons, and therefore Nature. ſhe obſerves of | 
the ſame Method in all her Operations; at this Que 
change of Seaſons employs the contrary, makes us W 
hungry, and to maintain an equal Temper in the will 
Body, gives us dry Food to countervail the Moi- 1 
ſture taken in the Summer; yet none can deny but tis! 
that the Food it ſelf is a partial Cauſe, for not that 
ſonly new Fruit, Bread Corn, but Fleſh of the the 7 
ame Year, is better taſted rhan thoſe of the for- ty of 
mer, more forcibly provokes the Gueſts, and ent!- ple i 
ceth them to eat on. Seed 
3 a 2 „ —ũ— more 
Queſtion III. as a 
thing 
Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg. Vice 
HEN upon a Dream I had forborn Egg And 
oF ang. time on purpoſe that in an Fog, A 
as ſome do in a Hart, I might make Experiment few 4 
of a notable Viſion that often troubled me, et l 
at Soſſius . Senecio's Table ſuſpected that I was N * 
ed with Orpheus or Pythagoras s Opinions, _ * perf 
fus'd to eat an Egg (as ſome do theHeart and & 1 N 
imagining it to be the Principle of Generation“ 5 


and Alexander the Epicurean ridiculingly rep egted, 
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To feed on *, and our Parents Heads, 
Is equal ſin : 


As if the Pythagoreans meant Eggs by that = 
g tw xyv2ry, and thought it as unlawful to feed 
on Eggs as on the Anjmals that lay them : Now to 
pretend a Dream for the Cauſe of my abſtaining, to 
an Epicurean, had been a Defence more irraticnal + 
than the Caule it {elf ; and therefore I ſuffered jo- 
cole Alexander to enjoy his Opinion, for he was a 
pleaſant Man, and excellent Company : Soon af- 
ter he propoled that perplext Queſtion, thar 
Plague of the Inquiſitive, Which was firſt, the Bird 
or the Egg? And my Friend Sa ſaying, that with 
this little Queſtion, as with an Engine, we ſhook 
the great and weighty Truth, (the Opinion that 
the World had a Beginning) declared his diſlike 
of ſuch Problems; but Alexander deriding the 
Queſtion, as flight and impertinent, my Son- in- 
law Hermus ſaid, well, Sir, at preſent your Atoms 
will do me ſome Service; for if we muſt ſuppoſe 
that ſmall things muſt be the Principles of greater, 
tis likely that the Egg was before the Bird; for 
that amongſt ſenſible things is very imple, and 
the Bird more mixt, and contains a greater varie- 
ty of Parts: *Tis univerſally true, that a Princi. 
ple is before that whoſe Principle it is; now the 
Seed is a Principle, and the Egg is ſomewhac 
more than the Seed, and leſs than the Bird for 
as a Diſpoſition, a Progreſs in Goodneſs is ſome- 
thing between a tractable Mind and a Habit of 

irtue; ſo an Egg is as it were a Progreſs of Na- 
ture tending from the Seed to a perfect Animal: 
And as in an Animal they ſay the Veins and Ar. 
teries are form'd firſt, upon the ſame Account the 
Egg ſhould be before the Bird, as the thing con- 
taining before the thing contained: Thus Art firſt 
makes rude and ill-ſhapen Figures, and afterwards 
perteQs every thing with its proper Form ; and 
was for this Method that the Statuary Polycleris 
laid, Then our Work is moſt 1 when the Clay is to 


4 be 
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be faſhioned into a Nail; ſo 'tis probable that the 
Matter not readily obeying the flow Motions of 
contriving Nature. at firſt frames rude and inde. 
finite Maſſes, as the Egg, and of theſe moulded 
anew, and joyn'd in better Order, the Animal 
afterward is formed : As the Canker is firſt, and 
then growing dry, and cleaving, lets forth a win- 
ged Animal, called Pſyche; ſo the Egg is firſt as it 
were the ſubject matter of the Generation : For 
"ris certain that in every Change, that out of which 
the thing changes, muſt be before the thing chan. 
ging: Obſerve how Worms and Caterpillars are 
bred in Trees from the Moiſture corrupted or con- 
cocted; now none can ſay but that the ingendring 
Moiſture is naturally before all theſe : For (as Bla- 
ro ſays) Matter is as a Mother or Nurſe in reſpect 
of the Bodies that are formed, and that we call the 
Matter, out of which any that that is, is made: 
And with a Smile continu'd he, I ſpeak to thoſe 
that are acquainted with the myſtical and ſacred 
Diſcourſe of Orpheus, who not only aſfirms the Egg 
to be before the Bird, but makes ir the firlt 
Being in the whole World : The other Parts, be- 
cauſe deep Myſteries we ſhall now paſs by, but 
let us look upon the various Kinds of Animals, 
and we ſhall find almoſt every one beginning from 
an Egg ; Fowls and Fiſhes; Land-Animals, as Li- 
zards ; amphibious as Crocodiles; ſome with two 
Legs, as a Cock; ſome without any, as a Snake; 
and ſome with many, as a Locuſt. And there- 
fore in the ſolemn Feaſt of Bacchus 'tis very well 
done to dedicate an Egg, as the Emblem of that 
which begets, and contains every thing in it 
elf. 

To this Diſcourſe of Hermus, Senecio repl) d, 
Sir, your laſt Similitude contradi&s your firſt, and 
ou have e open'd the World (as the 

roverb ſays) the Door againſt your ſelf ; for the 
World was before all, being the moſt perfect; and 
tis rational that the perfect in Nature ſhould be 


before the imperfect; as the ſound before the 
maim d, 
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| maim'd, and the whole before the part; for 'tis- 
; abſurd that there ſhould be a part when there is 
nothing whole part it is; and therefore no body 

ſays the Seeds Man, or Eggs Hen, but the Man's 
| Seed, and Hen's Egg; becauſe thoſe being after, 
and form'd in theſe, pay as it were a Debt to Na- 
- ture, by bringing forth another; for they ate not 
t in themſelves perfect, and therefore have a natu- 
r | ral Appetite to produce ſuch a thing as that out 
b of which they were firſt formed; and therefore 
Seed is defined, a thing produced that is to be 
perfected by another Production: Now nothing 
can be perfected by, or wants that which as yet 
is not: Every body ſees that Eggs have the Nature 
of a Concretion or Conſiſtence in ſome Animal 
or other, but want thoſe Organs, Veins and Mul- 
cles which Animals enjoy; and therefore no Sto- 
ry delivers, that ever any Egg was form'd im- 
mediately from Earth; and the Poets themſelves 
| tell us, that the Egg, out of which came the Bu- 
daride, fell down from Heaven; but even till this 
time the Earth produceth ſome perfect and or- 
ganiz d Animals; as Mice in Egypt, and Snakes, 
Frogs and Graſhoppers almoſt every where: Some 
external and invigorating Principle aſſiſting in the 
Production: And in Sicily, where in the ſervile 
War much Blood was ſhed, and many Carcaſſes 
| rotted on the Ground, whole ſwarms of Locuſts 
were produced, and ſpoiled the Corn overt he 
whole Iſle ; ſuch ſpring from, and are nouriſht by 
the Earth; and Seed being formed in them, Plea. 
ſure and Titulation provoke them to mix, upon 
which ſome lay Eggs, and ſome bring forth their 
young alive; and this evidently proves that Ani- 
mals arſt ſprang from Earth, and afterwards by 
Copulation, after different ways, propagated their 
ſeveral Kinds. In ſhort, 'tis the ſame thing as if 
you ſaid, the Womb was before theWoman ; for as 
the Womb is to the Egg, the Egg is to the Chick 
that is formed in it - ſo that he that inquires how 
birds ſhould be when there were no Eggs, might 
Ms 45k > 
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askas well how Men-and Women would be be. 
fore any Organs of Generation: were formed : 
Parts generally have their Subſiſtence together with 
the whole, particular Powers follow particular 
Members, and Operations to thoſe Powers, and 
Effects to thoſe Operations: Now the Effect of 
the generative Power is the Seed and Egg; fo 


that theſe muſt be after the Formation ot the 


whole: Therefore conſider, as there can be no 
Digeſtion of Food before the Animal is formed, 
ſo there can be no Seed nor Egg; for thoſe, ti,; 
likely, are made by ſome Digeſtion and Alttrati- 
ons; nor can it be, that before the Animal is, the 
ſup erfluous parts of the Food of the Animal 
ſbould have a Being: Beſides, though Seed may 
perhaps pretend to be a Principle, the Egg cannor, 
tor it doth not ſubſiſt firſt, nor harh it the Nature 
of a whole, for 'tis imperfect ; theretore we do not 
affirm that the Animal is produced without a Prin. 
cipal of its Being, but we call the Principal that 
Power which changes, mixes and tempers the 
Matter, ſo that a living Creature is regularly pro- 
duced ; but the Egg is an After- production, as the 
Blood or Milk of an Animal after the taking in, 
and Digeſtion of the Food; for we never fee an 
Egg form'd immediately of Mud, it is produc'd in 
the Bodies of Animals alone, but a thouſand li- 
ving Creatures riſe from it ; what need of many 
Inſtances ? None ever found the Spawn or Egg of 
an Eel ;. yet if you empty a Pit, and take out all 
the Mud, as ſoon as other Water ſettles in it, Eels 
likewiſe are preſently produc'd : Now that muſt 
exiſt firſt which hath no need of any other thing 
that it may exiſt, and that after, which cannot be 
without the Concurrence of another thing: And 
of this Priority is our preſent Diſcourſe : Beſides, 
Birds build Neſts before they lay their Eggs; 
and Women provide Cradles, Swadling-cloaths, 
and the like; yet who ſays that the Neſt is be- 
fore the Egg, or the Swadling-cloaths before the 
Infant, for the Earth (as Plate fays) doth not 2 
k 
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tate a Woman, but a Woman, and ſo likewiſe all 


other Females, the Earth. Moreover tis pro- 


bable that the firſt Production out of the Earth, 


which was then vigorous and perfect, was ſelf-' 


ſufhcient and entire, nor ſtood in need of thoſe 
Secondines, Membranes. and Veſſels, which now 
Nature forms to help the Weakneſs, and ſupply the 
Defects of Breeders. 


Queſtion IV. 
Whether or no Wreſtling is the oldeſt Exerciſe. 


\ Oſicles of Corone having at the Pythian Games 
won the Prize from all the Poets, gave us an 
Entertainment; and the time for Running, Cuf- 
fing, Wreſtling and the like drawing on, there 
was a great 7 alk of the Wreſtlers: For there 
were many, and very famous Men came to try 
their Skill. Zy/imachus, one of the Company, a Pro- 
curator of the Amp hictions, ſaid, he heard a Gram- 
marian lately affirm, that Wreſtling was the moſt 
ancient Exerciſe of all, as even the very Name 
witneſſed; for ſome modern things have the Names 
of more ancient transferr'd to them; thus to tune 
a Pipe iS called 43092 «ty, and to play On it, „U. 
both theſe being transferred to it from the Harp; 
thus all Places of Exerciſe they call wires ; 
Wreſtling Schools, e, Wreſtling being the oldeſt 
Exerciſe, and therefore denominating the newer 
forts, That, ſaid I, is no good Argument, for 
theſe „, Wreſtling Schools, are called fo n' 


7% nac, not becauſe tis raxuunirs, the moſt an- 


cient Exerciſe, but becauſe tis the only ſort in 
which they uſe ne, Clay, Duſt and Oy1; for in 
theſe meu, Paleſire, there is neither Racing 
nor Cuffing, but Wreſtling only, or rn uri Sies 


7% wlovcc, and this latter comprizes both Wreſt. 


ling and Cuffing: Beſides, tis unlikely that Wreſt. 


ing, being more artificial and methodical than 


any ot her ſort of n ee likewiſe be the 


mo 
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moſt ancient ; for meer want of Neceſſity putting) 


us upon new Inventions, produce ſimple and in. 
artificial things firſt, and ſuch as have more of Force 
in them, than Slight and Skill. This ended, ſays 
Soficles, you ſpeak right, and I will confirm your 
Diſcourle from the very Name; for, in my Opi. 
nion, 7%", Wreſtling, is deriv'd from Tae, 
?. e. to throw down by Slight and Artifice: And 
Philinus ſaid, It ſeems to me to be deriv'd from 
71.4177h, the Palm of the Hand, for Wreſtlers uſe 
that part moſt, as Cufters do the w, Fiſt; 
and hence both theſe ſorts of Exerciſes have their 
proper Names, the one Tn, the other myvi. Be. 
ides, ſince the Poets uſe the Word Nu, for 
KaTHOT2 ou! and. cv owt ro ſprinkle ; and this A- 
ion is moſt frequent amongſt Wreſtlers, this Ex- 
erciſe . may receive its Name from that 
Word. But more, conſider that Racers ſtrive to 
be diſtant from one another; Cuffers, by the Judg- 
es of the Field, are not permitted to take hold, 
and none but Wreſtlers come up cloſe Breaſt to 
Breaſt, and claſp one another round the Waſte, 
and. moſt of their Turnings, Liftings, Lockings, 
bring them very cloſe, 'tis probable this Exerciſe 
is called 74%» from S or v 71 rely to 
come up cloſe, or to be near together. 


Queſtion V. 
Why, in reckoning up different kinds of Exei- 
erciſe;, Homer puts Cuffing firſt, Wreſtling 
next, and Racing laſt. 


HIS Diſcourſe being ended, and PHI 

humm'd, Lyſmachus began again, What ſort 
of Exerciſe then ſhall we imagine to be firſt: 
Racing, as at the Olympian Games? For here in the 
Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes on, all the Con- 
renders are brought in, the Boy Wreſtlers firſt, 
then the Men; and the ſame Method is obſerv d 


When the Cuffers and Fencers are to exerciſe K* 


— 


And 


© But, ſays Timon interpoling, pray conſider whether 
Homer hath not determined this Matter, for in his 
poems Cuffing is always put in the firſt Place, 
| Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt: At this Crates the 
| 7heſalian, ſurpriz'd, cry'd out, Good God, what 
| things we skip over! Bur, pray Sir, if you remem- 
ber any of his Verſes to that Purpoſe, do us the 
| Favour to repeat them: And 7imon replied, that 
| the Funeral Solemnities of Parroclus had this 
| Order, I think every one hath heard; but the. 


| in Achilles ſpeaking to Neſtor thus, 


And in his Anſwer makes the old Man imperti- 
nently brag, 


| acians, 


— — nr RD 
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there the Boys perform all firſt, and then the Men : 


Poet all along obſerving the ſame Order, brings 


With this Reward I Neſtor freely grace, 
, Unfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling, or the Race: 


I cuffing conquer d Oinop's famous Son, 
With Anceus wreſtled, and the Garland won, 
And out ran Iphiclus 


And again brings in Uh ee challenging the Phe- 


To Cuff, to Myeſtle, or to run the Race: 
And 4lcinons anſwers, 


Neither in Cuffing, nor in Wreſtling ſtrong, 
But we are ſwift of Foot : 


So that he doth not careleſly confound the Order, 
and, according to the preſent Occaſion, now place 
one Sort firſt, and now another; but follows the 
then Cuſtom and Practice, and is conſtant in the 
ſame ; and this was ſoas long as the antient Order 
was obſerv'd: To this Diſcourſe of my Brother's 
I ſubjoyn'd, that I liked what he ſaid, but could 
not ſee the reaſon of this Order : And ſome of the 
5 thinking it unlikely that Cuffing or 
Wre ling ſhould be a more antient Exerciſe than 

ing; they deſir d me to ſearch farther into 


Ad a. —— 
23 "a. _ * 
Ss PX. 


— — 
— — 2 ry —_ , 


— 


— — — 
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the Matter, and thus I ſpake upon the ſudden, all 
theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me to be Repreſentations 
of, and training to, Feats of Arms; for after all, a 
Man arm'd at all Points is brought in to ſhew 


that that is the End at which all theſe Exerciſes W 
and Trainings aim ; and the Privilege granted to 

the Conquerors, vi. as they rid into the City, to 

throw down ſome Part of the Wall, hath this 8 
Meaning: That Walls are but a ſmall Advantage Dor 
to that City which hath Men able to fight and 
overcome; and in Sparta thoſe that were ViQtors IF 
in any of the czvirzs, Crown'd Games, had an 0: 
honourable Place in the Army, and were to fight and 
near the King's Perſon : Of all other Creatures a "ee 
Horſe only can have a part in theſe Games, and 1 
win the Crown, for that alone is deſign'd by Na- Pans 
ture, or can be train'd to War, and prove aſl. inqu 
ſting in a Battle: If theſe things ſeem probable, Nat 


let us conſider farther, that tis the firſt work of a wt 
Fighter to ſtrike his Enemy, and ward the others 
Blows ; the ſecond, when they come up cloſe, and 
lay hold of one another, to trip and overturn him; the ( 
and in this they ſay, our Countrymen being bet- 


ter Wreſtlers, very much diſtreſt the $>artans at Wy, 
the Battle of Leuctra; and Æſchylus deſcribes 3 theſe 
Warriour thus, much 
One ſtout, and skill'd to wrefile in his Arms: — th 
And Sophocles ſomewhere ſays of the Trojans, forth. 
They rid the Horſe, they could the Bow command, Flame 
And wreſtle with a rattling Shield in Hand. | theſe ” 
But 'tis the third and laſt, either when conquer d > 
to fly, or when Conquerors to purſue : And there- — "a 


fore tis likely that Cuffing is ſer firſt, Wreſtling 
next, and Racing laſt; for the former bears the 
Reſemblance of charging, or warding the Blons 
the ſecond, of cloſe fighting, and repelling, and 
the third, of flying a victorious, or purſuing 4 


routed Enemy. Que iow 
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Queſtion VI. 


Why Firr-trees, Pine-trees, and the like, will 
not be grafted upon. 


—_— 


Oclarus entertaining us in his Gardens, round 
8 which the River Chephiſſus runs, ſhew'd us ſe- 
| veral Trees ſtrangely vary'd by the different Grafts 
| ypon their Stocks: We ſaw an Olive upon a Ju- 
| niper, a Peach upon a. Myrtle, Pear Grafts on an 
| Oak, Apple upon a Plain, a Mulberry on a Fig, 
and a great many ſuch like, which were grown 
ſtrong enough to bear: Some joqu'd on Soclarus 
as nouriſhing ſtranger Kinds of things than the 
Poets Sphinxes, or Chimeras; but Crato ſet us to 
inquire why thoſe Stocks only that are of an oily 
Nature will not admit ſuch: Mixtures, for we ne- 
ver ſee a Pine, Firr, or Cypreſs bear a Graft of 
another kind: And Philo ſubjoyn'd, there is, Crato, 
a reaſon for this amongſt the Philoſophers, which 
| the Gard'ners confirm and ſtrengthen : For they 

ſay, Oil is very hurtful to all Plants, and any 
Plant dipt in it, like a Bee, will ſoon die: Now 
theſe Trees are of a fat and oily Nature, inſo- 
much that they will pitch and rofin, and, if you 
cut them, gore, as it were, appears preſently in the 
Wound: Beſides, a Torch made of them ſends 
forth an oily Smoke, and the Brightneſs of the 


ud, Flame ſhe ws it to be fat; and upon this account 
theſe Trees are as great Enemies to all other kinds 

end of Grafts as Oil itſelf: To this Crato added, that 
3 the Bark was a partial Cauſe, for that being rare 
Ming and dry, could not afford either convenient Room, 
K or ſufficient Nouriſhment to the Grafts; but 
Blows, when the Bark is moiſt, it quickly joyns with 
ſi thoſe Grafrs that are let into the Body of the 
* ieee: Then Soclarus added, this too ought to be 
¹ conſider'd, that that which receives a Graft of 
gion another kind, ought to be oaſie to be changed, 
ae tat the Graft may prevail, and make the 


Sap 
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Sap in the Stock fit and natural to ir ſelf: Thus 
we break up the Ground and ſoften ir, that 
being thus broken, it may more eaſily be wrought 
upon, and apply'd to what we plant in it; for 
things that are hard and rigid, cannot be <( 
quickly wrought upon, nor ſo eaſily changed: 
Now thoſe Trees being of very light Wood, do 
not mix well with the Grafts, becauſe they are 
very hard either to be changed, or overcome; 
But more, tis manifeſt, that the Stock which re. 
ceives the Graft, ſhould be inſtead of a Soil to 
it, and a Soil ſhould have a breeding Faculty; and 
therefore we chuſe the moſt fruitful Stocks to 
graft on, as Women that are full of Milk, when 
we would put out a Child to Nurſe ; but every Bo. 
dy knows that the Firr, Cypreſs, and the like, are 
no great Bearers ; for as Men very fat have feu 
Children, (for the whole Nouriſhment being em- 
ployed in the Body, there remains no overplus to 
make Seed) ſo theſe Trees ſpending all their Sap 
in their own Stock, flouriſh indeed, and grow 
great, but as for Fruit, ſome bear none at all 
ſome very little, and that roo flowly ripens; 
therefore 'tis no wonder that they will not nouriſt 
anothers Fruit, which. are. ſo very ſparing to 
their own. 


— 


— 


Queſtion VII. 
About the Fiſh cal d Remora or Echeneis. 


Heremoni anus the Tralllan, when we were at 4 

very noble Fiſh Dinner, pointing to a lit- 
tle, long, ſharp headed Fiſh, ſaid, the Echeneis 
(Ship-ſtopper) is like that, for he had often ſeen 
them as he ſailed in the Sicilian Sea, and wondered 
at its ſtrange Force, for it ſtopr the Ship when 
under full Sail, till one of the Seamen perceived 
it ſticking to the outſide of the Ship, and took 
it off; ſome laught at Cheremonianus for believing 


ſuch an incredible and unlikely Story; Ochers 


— — ot — ee 22 * 8 — _ — 1 — _ 
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on this occaſion, talk'd very much of Antipa- 
thies, and produc'd a thouſand Inſtances of 


it ſuch ſtrange Effects, wiz. the Sight of a Ram qui- 
Yr ets an enraged Elephant: A Viper lies ſtock ſtill, 
þ if toucht with a Beechen Leaf: A wild Bull grows 
K tame, if bound with the Twigs of a Fig-tree: 
9 


And Amber draws all light things to it beſides 
Baſil, and ſuch as are dipt in Oil: and the 
Loadſtone will not draw a piece of Iron that is 
rub'd with an Onion: Now all theſe, as to 


to | matter of Fact, are very evident, but 'tis hard, 
nd if not altogerher impoſſible, to find the C:uſe. 
to Then faid I, this is a meer Shift, and avoiding 
en of the Queſtion, rather than a Declaration of 
30s the Cauſe; but if we pleaſe to conſider, we 
are | ſhall find a great many Accidents that are on- 
EW ly Conſequents of the Effe& to. be unjuſtly 
m- eſteem'd the Cauſes of it; as for Inſtance, if we 
to ſhould fancy, that by the bloſſoming of the Chaſt- 
ap tree, the Fruit of the Vine is ripened ; becauſe 
OW this is a common Saying, 

" The Chaſt-tree bloſſoms, and the Grapes grow ri pe; 
riſk or that the little Protuberancies in the Candle - 


Snuff thicken the Air, and make it cloudy; or 
the Hooktneſs of the Nails to be the Cauſe, and 
VARY not an Accident conſequential to an Ulcer in 
the Lungs; therefore as thoſe things mention'd 

are but Conſequents to the Effect, though pro- 

is ceeding from one and the ſame Cauſe, ſo one 
: and the ſame Cauſe itops the Ship, and joyns 
the Echeneis to it; for the e dry, 
nor yet made heavy by the Moiſture ſoaking into 
the Wood, 'tis probable that it lightly glides 
over, and as long as 'tis clean, eaſily cuts the 
Waves; but when it is throughly ſoak'd, when 
Weeds, Ouze, and Filth ſtick upon its Sides, 
the Stroke of the Ship is more obtuſe and weak, 
and the Warer coming upon this clammy. Mat- 
ter, doth not ſo eaſily part from it; and this is the 
teaſon why they uſually chalk their Ships: Now 
tis 
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tis likely that the Echeneis in this caſe ſticking 
upon the clammy matter, is not thought an acc;. 


dental Conſequent to this Cauſe, but the ven. 
Cauſe it ſelf. f "ry 


LM 


nnn 1 


Queſtion VIII. 
Why they ſay thoſe Horſes calF'd Aunos mid a 


are very mettleſome. 


8 ſay the Horſes call'd M#974/1, wrecciy d 
that Name from the Faſhion of their Bi. 
dles, aux% that had Prickles like Teeth on the 
Wolf's Jaw; for being fiery and hard-mouth'd, 
the Riders uſed ſuch to tame them; but my Fa. 
ther, who ſeldom ſpeaks but on good reaſon, 
and breeds excellent Horſes, ſaid, thoſe that 
were ſet upon by Wolves, when Colts, if they 
eſcaped, grew ſwift and mettleſome, and wet: 
called Mx774Jz1. Many agreeing to what he fail 
it began to be inquir'd why ſuch an Accident 
as that ſhould make them more mett le ſome and 
fierce; and many of the Company thought that 
from ſuch an Aſſault, Fear, and not Courage 
was produc'd ; and that thence growing feartul 
and apt to ſtart at every thing, their Motions be. 
came more quick and vigorous, as they are in 
Wild-beaſts when intangled in a Net: But, ſaid 
I, it ought to be conſider'd whether the contra!y 
be not more probable; for the Colts do not be. 
come more ſwift by eſcaping the Aſſault of! 
Wild-beaſt, but they had never eſcap'd unlzls 
they had been ſwift and mettleſome before: 4 
Uly/ſzs was not made wiſe by eſcaping from tis 
Cyclops, but by being ſo before he eſcap'd. 
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y the Fleſh of Sheep bitten by Wolves is 


ſweeter than that of others, and the Whit 
more apt to breed Worms, 


FTER the former Diſcourſe, mention was 
made of thole Sheep that Wolves have bit- 


ten, for 'ris commonly ſaid of them, that their 
E Fleſh is very ſweer, 


and their Wool breeds 
Worms: My Son-in-law Patroclias ſeem'd to be pret- 
ty happy in his reaſoning upon the firſt part, ſay- 
ing, that the Beaſt by biting ir did mollifie the 


Flelh; for Wolves Spirits are ſo hot and fiery, 
that they ſoften an 


digeſt the hardeſt Bones; 
and for the ſame reaſon things bitten by Wolves 
rot ſooner than others : But concerning the Wool 


ve could not agree, being not fully reſolv'd 
whether it breeds thoſe Worms, or only opens 
Ja Paſſage for them, leparnting the Fleſh by its 


fretting Roughneſs or proper Warmth; and that 


this Power proceeded from the Spirits of the 
biting Wolf, which alter even the very Hair of 
the Creature that it kills: And this ſome parti. 
cular Inſtances ſeem to confirm, for we know 
ſeme Huntſmen and Cooks will kill a Beaſt with 
one Stroak, ſo that it never breaths after, whilſt 
others repeat their Blows, and ſcarce do it with 
pa great deal of Trouble: But what is more 
| ſtrange, ſome, as they kill it, infuſe ſuch a Qua- 
lity, that the Fleſh rots preſently, and cannot be 
lept ſweet above a day; yet others that diſpatch 
it as ſoon find no ſuch Alteration, but the Fleſh 
vill keep ſweet a long while: And that by the 


manner of killing, 


: a great Alteration is made 
even in the Skins, Nails, and Hair of a Beaſt, 


| Homer ſeems to witneſs, when, ſpeaking of a good 
Hide, he ſays, | 


An Oxe's Hide that fell by vi'lent Blows; 
For 
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For not thoſe that fell by a Diſeaſe or old Age, 
but by a violent Death leave us tough and ſtrong 
Hides ; but thoſe that are bitten by Wiid-Leaſs, 
their Hoofs grow black, their Hair falls, the 
Skins putrifie and are good for nothing. 
Queſtion X. 
Whether the Autients, who provided every one 
his Meſs, or we, who ſet many to the ſac 
Diſh, did beſt. | 


HEN I was chief Magiſtrate, moſt c 
W my Suppers conſiſted of diſtinct Meſſes, 
where every particular Gueſt had his Portion of 
the Sacrifice allowed him; ſome were wonder 
fully well pleas'd with this Order, others blam'd 
It as unſociable and ungenteel; and were of the 
Opinion, that as ſoon as I was out of my Offce, 
the manner of Entertainments ought to be te- 
formed; for, ſays Aglat, we invite one another 
not barely my x2 614i", to eat and drink; but 
ovumey a ronenysiy, to eat and drink together. Now 
this Diviſion into Meſſes takes away all Society, 
makes many Suppers, and many Eaters, but not 
one, is} -vwfurror, ſups with another; but as at 4 
Cook's Shop, every Man takes his Pound of Beef 
and fets it before himſelf; and falls on: And 1s 
it not the ſame thing to provide a different 
Cup, and different Table for every Gueſt, (as 
the Demophontide treated Oreſtes) as now to ſet 
each Man his Loaf of Bread and Meſs of 
Meat, and feed him as *twere out of his own 
proper Manger? Only 'tis true we are not ny 
thoſe that treated Oreſtes were) obliged to be K 
lent and not diſcourſe: Beſides, that all the Gueſts 
have a ſhare in every thing, we may drau 4d 
Argument from hence, the ſame Diſcourſe N 
common to us all, the ſame Songſtreſs ſings: ! . 
ſame Muſician plays to all, the ſame Cup 18 4 
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Epring of Good-fellowſhip, and each Man may take 


ge, a much as his Appetite requires; not like this molt 
ng WF wjult Diſtribution of Bread and Meat, which prides 
(% WF it lelf forſooth in being equal to all, though une- 


qual Stomachs ; ſo to a Man of a ſmall Appetite, 
tis too much; to one of a greater, too little. And, 
Lir, as he that adminiſters the very ſame Doſe of 
| Phyſick to all forts of Patients, mult be very ridicu- 
bus; ſo likewiſe muſt that Entertainer, who invis 
ting a great many Gueſts, that can neither eat nor 
drink alike, ſets before every one an equal Meſs, 
and meatures what is juſt and fit by an Arithmeti- 


of aal, not Geomerrical Proportion. M hen we go to 
des, Shop to buy, we all uſe, tis true, one and the 
\ of lame publick Meaſure; but to an Entertainment 
15 each Man brings his own Belly, which is ſatified 
d with a Portion, not becauſe equal to that which o- 
* tiers have, but becauſe ſufficient for it ſelf : Thoſe 
fee, dura, Entertainments, where every one had his fing'e 
Lo Meſs, Homer meations amongſt Soldiers, and in the 
cher te Camp, which we ought not to bring into Faſhi- 
"ut on amongft us; but rather imitate the good Friend- 
Now ſhip of the Ancients, who, to ſhe u- what Reverence 
jery, they had tor all Kinds of Societies, not only honoured 
* wities „ omorppize, thoſe that lived with them, or 
at a under the ſame Roof, but alſo ovaTuvixrts xa. poTimtec 
Beef taoſe that drank out of the ſame Cup, or eat out of 


the fame Diſh : Let's never mind Homer's Entertain- 
ments, they were good for nothing but to ſtarve a 
Man, and the Makers of them Kings, more ſtingy 
and obſervant than the 7ralian Cooks; inſomuch 
hat in the midſt of a Battle, whilſt they were at 
Handy-blows with their Enemies, they could exact- 


Ke ly reckon up how may Glaſſes each Man drank at 
be (i- lis Table, and thoſe that Pindar deſcribes are much 
Gueſts better, f 

. * Where Heroet mixt ſate round the noble Board, 

rſe 1 


cauſe they maintained Society and good Fellow- 
15 ; for the latter truly mixt aud joyned Friends, 
tormer divided and aſperſed them as Perſons, 


Spring though 
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though ſeemingly very good Friends, who could 
not ſo much as eat with one another out of the 
ſame Diſh. To this polite Diſcourſe of iat they 
urged me to reply; and I ſaid, Agias, tis true, 
hath reaſon to be troubled at this unuſual Diſap- 
ointment, becauſe having ſo great a Belly (for 
h was an excellent Trencher-man) he had no 
larger Meſs than others. In a common Fiſh, tis 
true, Democritus ſays, there are no Bones, but that 
very thing hath introduced wecieer ume eipapuiny, 

For 'tis Equality, as the old Woman in Eurhi. 
dec hath it, 


That faſtens Towns to Towns, and Friends to Friend: , 


and Entertainments chiefly ſtand in need of this, 
the Neceſſity is from Nature, not Cuſtom, new, 
lately introduc'd or founded only on Opinion ; when 
the ſame Diſh lies in common before all, the 
Man that is ſlow and eats little, muſt be offen- 
ded at the other that is too quick for him, as 4 
flow Ship at the ſwift Sailor: Beſides, Snatching, 
Contention, Shoving, and the like, are not, in my 
Mind, neighbourly Beginnings of Mirth and Jol- 
lity, bur abſurd, doggiſh, and which often ends 
in Anger or Reproaches, not only againſt one 
another, bur alſo againſt the Entertainer him- 
ſelf, or the Carvers of the Feaſt; but as long as 
wiiew h ae yenc, Diviſion or Diſtribution, keep an 
Equality in our Feaſts, nothing uncivil or diſor- 
der ly appear'd, and they call the Feaſts 4ira;, Di- 
tributions, the entertain'd 4a/vpiras, and the 
Carvers gase, Diſtributers, dd 77 412146), from 
dividing and diſtributing to every Man his pro. 
per Meſs: The Lacedemonians had Officers called 
xprwd aiTH0» Diſtributers of the Fleſh, no mean 
Men, but the chief of the City; for Lyſan” 
himſelf, by King Ageſilaus, was conſtituted one of 
the ps ed e i in Aſia; but when Luxury crept In- 
to our Feaſts, diſtributing was thrown out, ce 
ſuppoſe they had not Leiſure to divide thele 


numerous Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes, Pies, and _ 
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U delicate Varieties; but furpriz'd with the Plea- 
he ſantuels of the Jaſte, and tir'd with the Variety, 
y WT chey left off cutting it into Portions, and left 
ie, all in common; and this is confirm'd from the pre- 
p- ſent Practice, for in our religious or public beaſts, 
for where the Food is ſimple and inartificial, each 
no Man hath his Meſs aſſign'd him; 1o that he 
tis that endeavours to retrieve the antient Cuſtom, 

will likewiſe recover Thrift and almoſt loſt Fru- 


gality again: But you object, where only Proper- 
ty is, Community is loſt: True indeed, where 
| only Property is not; for not the Poſſeſſion of 
what is proper and our own, but the taking away 


t; of another's, and coveting that which is common, 
his, is the Cauſe of all Injury and Contention; 
ew, which the vw, Laws reſtraining, and confining 
hen within the Bounds of proper, receive their Name 
the fiom their Office, being a Power, www, diſtri- 
Fen buting equal to every one in order to the common 
as Good: Thus every one is not to be honoured by 
ing, the Entertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
my Place: Now if Propriety in theſe things doth 
Jol- Js in the leaſt hinder, but that things ot greater 
ende Moment, and the only conſiderable, as Diſcourſe 
one and Civility may be ſtill common, let us leave off 
him- liſgracing vd Hei,. Diſtributions, or ee, the 
19 as Lot (as Euripides bath ir) the Son of Fortune; 
p an which hath no reſpect either to Riches or Honour; 


liſor. but in its inconſiderate Wheel now and then 
Di raiſeth up the humble and the poor, and makes 
| the bim Maſter of himſelf, and, by accuſtoming the 
from the great and rich to endure, and not be offen- 
led at, Equality, pleaſingly inſtructs. 
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of their Company ſit ſilent, and Diſcourſe 

no body, ſaid, Sir, if you are a Foo), tis 
wiſely done, if a wife Man, very fooliſhly : Tis 
ood to conceal a Man's Folly, but (as Heraclitu 
lays) 'tis very hard to do it o'er a Glaſs of Wine, 


Which doth the graveſt Men to Mirth advance, 
And let them looſe to Sing, to Laugh, and Dance, 
And ſpeak what had been better leſs unſaid. 


In which Lines the Poet in my Mind fſhews the 
difference between being a little heated and down- 
right drunk ; for to Sing, Laugh and Dance 
may agree Very well to thoſe that have gone 10 
farther than a merry Cup. But to prattle and 
ſpeak what had been better left unſaid, argues 


Ov ch the Poet, my Soſis Senecio, ſeeing one 


Man to be quite gone, and therefore Plato thinks 


that Wine is the moſt ingenious Diſcoverer of Mens 
Humours : And Homer, when he ſays, 
At Feaſts they had not known each others Minas; 
Evident!y 
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Fyidently ſhews, that he knew Wine was power- 
ful ro open Mens Thoughts, and full of new Dif. 
coveries: Tis true from the bare Earing and Drink. 
ing, if they ſay nothing, we can give a gueſs at 
the Tempers of rhe Men; but becauſe Drink. 
| ing leads them on to Diſcourſe, and Diſcourſe 
lays a great many things open and naked which 
were ſecret and hid before; therefore to ſport a 
| Glaſs of Wine together, lets us into one another's 
| Humours, And therefore a Man may reaſonably 
fall foul on ſop, why, Sir, would you have a Win. 
dow in every Man's Breaſt, through which we 
may look in upon his Thoughts? Wine opens and 
| expoſes all, it will not ſuffer us to be filent, but 
| takes off all Mask and Vizor, and makes vs regard- 
| leſs of the ſevere Precepts of Decency and 
| Cuſtom : Thus Aſop, or Plato, or any other that 
deſigns to look into a Man, may have their Deſires 
| fatisfied by the Aſſiſtance of a Bottle, bur thoſe 
that are not ſolicitous to pump one another, but 
o one to be ſociable and pleaſant, diſcourſe of ſuch 
ourſe WW Manners, and handle ſuch Queſtions as make no 
, tis WR Diſcovery of the bad Parts of the Soul, but com- 
'Tis bort the good; and by the help of neat and po- 
aclitu lite Learning, lead the intelligent Part into an 
ine. agreeable Paſture and Garden of Delight: This 
made me colle& and dedicate to you this third 
| Dedication of Table Dilcourſes, the firſt of which 
i about Chaplets made of Flowers. 


Queſtion J. 


down- i 

Duc Whether Chaplets of Flowers are meſt becoming 
*. a Philoſopher. 

guess AT Athens Eratro the Muſician keeping a ſo- 
thinks lemn- Feaſt to the Muſes, and inviting a 


pereat many to the Treat, the Company was full 
| of Talk, and the Sub ject of the Diſcourſe Gar- 
ande: For after Supper many cf all forts of 


lowers being preſented to the Guelts, Ammon us 
Vol. III. P N dean 
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began to jeer me for chuſing a Roſe Chaplet be. 
fore a Laure), ſaying, that thoſe made of Flowers 
were efleminate, and fitted royiſh Girls and Wo. 
men more than grave Philotop hers and Men cf 
Muſick: And 1 admire that our Friend Erato, 
that abominates all flouriſhing in Songs, and 
blames good Agatho, who firit in his Tragedy of 
the Myſiaus ventur'd to introdue the Cromatic Airs, 
ſhould himſelf fill his Entertainment with fuch 
various and ſuch florid zpzuz72, Colours. And 
ſince he ſhuts our all the ſoft Delights, that through 
the Ears can enter to the Soul, ſhould introduce 
others through the Eyes and through the Noſe, and 
make theſe Garlands, inſtead of Signs of Piety, to 
be Inſtruments of Pleaſure ; when it mult be con- 
feſſed that this Oyntment gives a better Smell than 
thoſe trifling Flowers, which wither even in the 
Hands of thoſe that wreath them: Beſides, all Plea- 
ſure muſt be baniſhed the Company of Philoſophers, 
unleſs 'tis of ſome uſe, or defired by natural Appe- 
ite; for as thoſe that are carried to a Banquet by ſome 
of their invited Friends (for Inſtan ce, Socrates car- 
ried Ar. ſtodemus to Agatho's Table) are as civilly 
entertained as the bidden Gueſts, but he that goes 
on his own account is ſhut out of Doors; thus the 
Pleaſures of Eating and Drinking, being invited by 
natural Appetite, ſhould have Admiſſion ; but all 
the others which come on no account; and have 
only Luxury to introduce them, ought in reaſon to 
be denied. : 
At this ſome young Men not throughly acquaint- 
ed with Ammonius's Humour, being abaſhed, private- 
ly tore their Chaplets, but I perceiving that A. 
mus propoſed this only for Diſcourſe and Diſputs- 
tion ſake, applying my ſelf to Trypho the Phyſician, 
ſaid, Sir, you muſt put off that ſparkling rofs 
Chaplet as well as we, or declare, as I have often 
heard you, what excellent Preſervatives theſe flowry 
Garlands are againſt the Strength of Liquor: hut 
here Erato putting in, ſaid, what, is it decreed that 


no Pleaſure muſt be admitted without Profit? a 
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muſt we be angry with our Delight, unleſs hired to 
endure it? Perhaps we may have reaſon to be aſha- 
med of Ointments and purple Veſts, becauſe o 
coſtly and expenſive ; and look upon them as 
(in the Barbarian's Phraſe ) treacherous Garments 
and deceitful Odours ; but theſe natural Smells and 
| Colours are pure and ſimple as Fruits themſelves, 
and without Expence, or the Curioſity of Art: And 

] appeal to any one, whether "tis not abſurd to re- 
ceive the Sapors Nature gives us, and enjoy and re- 
| je& thoſe Smells and Colours that the Seaſons afford 
us, becauſe forſooth they bloſſom with Delight, 
and no other external Proſit or Advantage: Beſides, 
we have an Axiom againſt you, for if (as you af- 

firm) Nature makes nothing vain, thoſe things thar 
have no other uſe, were deſigned on purpoſe to 
pleaſe and to delight; beſides, obſerve that to thri- 
ving Trees Nature hath given Leaves, both for the 
Preſervation of the Fruit, and of the Stock it ſelf; 
for thoſe ſometimes warming, ſometimes cooling it, 
the Seaſons creep on by degrees, and do not aſſault it 
with all their Violence at once: But now the Flower, 
whilſt tis on the Plant, is of no Profit at all, un- 
leſs we uſe it to delight our Noſe with the admirable 
Smell, and pleaſe our Eyes when it opens that in- 
imitable Variety of Colours: And therefore when 
| the Leaves are pluckt off, the Plants as it were ſuf- 
fer Injury and Grief: There is a kind of an Ulcer 
| railed, and an unbecoming Nakedneſs attends ; and 
ue muſt not only (as Empedocles ſays) 


By all means ſpare the Leaves that grace the Palm, 


But likewiſe of all other Trees, and not injuriouſly 
| 3gainft Nature, robbing them of their Leaves, 
bring Deformity on them to adorn our ſelves ; bur 
do pluck the Flowers doth no Injury at all; 'tis like 
| gathering of Grapes at the time of Vintage, 
| unleſs pluckt when ripe, they wither of themſelves 
and fall; and therefore, like the Barbarians, who 
| Cloath themſelves with the Skins more comanngy 
than with the Wool of Sheep, thoſe that wreath 

N- 3: - Leaves 
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Leaves rather than Flowers into Garlands, ſeem to 
me to uſe the Plants, neither according to the Dic. 
tates of Reaſon, or Deſign of Nature: And thus 
much I ſay in Defence of thoſe who ſell Chaplets of 
Flowers; for 1 am not Grammarian enough to re. 
member thoſe Poems which tells us that the old 
Conquerors in the ſacred Games were crowned with 
Flowers; yet now I think on't, there is a Story of 
a Roſie Crown that belongs to the Mules ; $apby 
mentions it in a Copy of Verſes to a Woman un- 
learnt and unacquainted with the Muſes. 


Poor ſbort-liv'd Creature thou ſhalt wholly die, 
Death with thine Eyes thy Fame ſball cleſe, 
And thou ſbalt unregarded lie, 

Cauſe ne er acquaintcd with the Muſes Roſe. 


But if Trypho can produce any thing to our Advantage 
from Phyſick, pray let's have it: Then Tryp/o taking 
the Diſcourſe ſaid, the Ancients were very curious and 
well acquainted with all theſe things, becauſe Plants 
were the chief Ingredients of their Phyſick: And 
of this ſome Signs remain till now; for the Hint 
offer to Agenor, and the Magusſiant to Chiron, the fit 
ſuppoled Practitioners of Phy ſick, as the firſt Fruits, 
the Roots of thoſe Plants which have been ſuccels- 
ful on a Patient. And Bacchus was not only counted 
a Phyſician for finding Wine, the moſt pleaſing 
and moſt potent Remedy, but for bringing Ivy, the 
greateſt Oppoſite imaginable to Wine, into Repu- 
tation; and teaching his drunken Followers to wear 
Garlands of it, that by that Means they might be 
ſecured againſt the Violence of a Debauch, the Heat 
of the Liquor being remitted by the Coldneſs of ths 
Ivy; beſides, the Names of ſeveral Plants ſuffici 
ently evidence the Ancients Curioſity in this Mat- 
ter; for they named the Walnut Tree, Ki, be 
cauſe it ſends forth a heavy and u dronſe 
Spirit, which affects their Heads who ſleep beneath it; 
and the Daffadil, „ge, becauſe it benums the 
Nerves and cauſes a ſtupid „, Heavinels in 
the Limbs ; and therefore Sophocles calls it the * 
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ent Garland Flower of the great (that is the Ear“ 
thy) Gods : And ſome ſay Rue was called -y-+r:y 
EF from irs aſtringent Quality; for by its Drinels 
| proceeding from its Heat, mrvz, it fixes the Seed, 


: and is very hurtful to Great-beily'd Women : Bur 
d thoſe that imagine the Herb 44/345, and the pre- 
th cious Stone of the ſame Name, are called ſo, becauſe 
of powerful againſt the force of Wine, are much mitta- 
20 ken; for both receive their Names from their Co- 
n- WF lour; for its Leaf is not of the Colour of itroag 


Wine, but reſembles that of weak diluted Liquor. 
And indeed I could mention a great many which 
have their Names from their proper Virtues, but 
the Care and Experience of the Ancients ſufficiently 
appears in thoſe of which they made their Garlands, 
when they deſigned to be merry and frolick over a 
Claſs of Wine; for Wine, eſpecially when it ſeizes on 
the Head, and weakens the Body juſt at the very 
Spring and Origin of the Senſe, diſturbs the while 
Man: Now the Efluviums of Flowers are an admira- 
ble Preſervative againſt this, they ſecure the Brain, 
zs it were a Citadel, againſt the Efforts of Drunken- 
neſs ; for thoſe that are hot open the Pores-and give 
the Fumes free Paſſage to exhale, and moderately 
cold, repel and Fkeep down the aſcending Vapours ; 
ſuch are the Violet and Roſe; for the Odours of both 
theſe are prevalent againſt any Ach and Heavineſs 
in the Head. The Flower of Priv:t and Crocas 
bring thoſe that have drank freely into a gentle 
| Sleep ; for they ſend forth ſmooth and gentle Ef. 
| Fuviums, which ſoftly take off all Aſperities that 
| ariſe in the Body of the drunken, and ſo all things 
being quiet and compoſed, the Violence of the noxi- 
| ous Humour is abated and thrown off; the Smells 
of ſome Flowers being received into the Brain, 
| Cleanſe the Organs and Inſtruments of Senſe, and 
E gently by their Heat, without any Violence or Force, 
| Ciſſolve the Humours, and warm and cheriſh the 
Vain it ſelf, which is naturally cold; and upon this 
count thoſe little Poſies they hang about their 
ecks, nuf and anoint their Breaſts with the 
| N 3 Oil 
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Oils that are ſqueez'd from them; and of this 4lceu; 
is a Witneſs, when he bids his Friends, 

Pour Olutment o'er his labouring Temples preſt 

With various Cares, and ver his aged Breaſt. 
For by that means we draw our Breath through the 
Note, the warm Odours ſhooting into the Brain ; for 
they did nor call thoſe Garlands hung about the Neck 
Sm ge e, becauſe they thought the Heart was the 
Seat and Citadel of the (S Mind; (for on that 
account they ſhould rather have called em 5944s) 
bur, as I faid before, 4% dr2$vpuizay from their Va- 
pour and Exhalation. Beſides, tis no ſtrange thing 
that theſe Smells of Garlands ſhould be of to conli- 
derable a Virtue ; for ſome tell us that the Shadow 
of the Yew, eſpecially when ir bloſſoms, kills thoſe 


that fleep under it; and a ſubtile Spirit ariſeth from 


preſſed Poppy which ſuddenly overcomes the unwa- 
ry Squeezers: And there is an Herb call'd 4lyſi, 
which to ſome that take it in their Hands, to others 
that do but look on it, is found a preſent Remedy 
againſt the Hikup ; and ſome affirm, that planted 
near the Stalls, it preſerves Sheep and Goats from 
the Rot and Mange : And the Roſe is called 5%, 
probably becauſe ir ſends forth p:5uz a ſtream of O- 
dours; and for that reaſon it withers preſently : 
Tis a cooler, yet fiery to look upon; and no won- 
der, for upon the Surface of a ſubtile Heart, being 
driven out by the inward Heat, looks vivid and 
appears. 


— 


| Queſtion II. 
Whether Foy is of a hot or cold Nature. 
Pon this Diſcourſe, when we all hum d 75- 
pho, Ammonius with a Smile, ſaid, 'tis not 
decent by any Contradiction to pull in pieces, libe 
a Chaplet, this various and florid Diſcourſe of I). 
pho's : Yet methinks the Ivy is a little odly inter- 
woven, and unjuſtly ſaid by its cold Powers to tem- 
per the Heat of ſtrong Wine; for tis rather fiery 


and hat, and its Berries ſteeped, in Wine * 
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Liquor more apt to inebriate and inflame; and 
from this Cauſe, as in Sticks wrapt by the Fires 
proceeds the Cro kedneſs of the Boughs: And Snow, 
that for many Days will lie on other Trees, pre- 
ſently melt from the Branches of the Ivy, and 
waſtes all around, as far as the Warmth reaches, but 
the greateſt Evidence is this; Theophraſtus tells us, 
that when Alexander commanded Harpalus to plant 
ſome Grecian Trees in the Babyl-mian Gardens, and 
becauſe the Climate is very hot and the Sun violent, 
ſuch as were leafy, thick, and fir to make a Shade; 
the Ivy only would nor grow, though all Art and 
Diligence poſſible was uſed, it withered and died, 
for being hot ir ſelf, it could not agree with the 
fiery Nature of the Soil; for Exceſs in fimilar Qua- 


lities is deſtruttive, and therefore we ſee e zery thing 


as it were affets its contrary ; a cold Plant flouriſhes 
in a hot Ground, and a hot Plant is delighted with a 


cold; upoa which Account tis that bleak Mown- 


tains, expoſed to cold Winds and Snow, bears Firs, 
Pines, and the like, full of Pirch, fiery and excellenr 


to make a Torch. But beſides, T-ypho, Trees of a 


cold Nature, their little feeble Heat not being able 
to diffuſe it ſelf, but retiring to the Heart, ſhed their 
Leaves; but their natural Oilineſs and Warmth 
preſerve the Laurel, Olive and Cypreſs always 
green, and the like too in the Ivy may be obſerved. 
And therefore tis not likely our dear Friend Bacchus, 
who called Wine 3s, and himſelf ws$4prz7 6, ſhould 
bring Ivy into Reputation, for being a Preſervative 
29ainſt Drunkenneſs, and an Enemy to Wine. But 
ia my Opinion, as Lovers of Wine, when they have 
not any ſuice of the Grape ready, drink Ale, Mead, 
Cyder, or the like ; thus he that in Winter would 
have a Vine Garland on his Head, and finding the 
Vine naked and without Leaves, uſed the Ivy that 
is like it; for its Boughs are twiſted and irregular, 
its Leaves moiſt and diſorderly confuſed, but chief- 
ly the Berries, like ripening Cluſters, make an exact 
Repreſentation of the Vine; but grant the Ivy to be 
a Preſeryatiye. againſt Drunkenneſs; that to pleaſe 


N 4 you, 
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you, Tryphon ; Bacchus may be a Phyſician, ſtill I if br to 
firm that Power to procced from its Heat, which WF a Tre 
either opens the Pores, or helps to digeſt the Wine. nor | 

Upon this Trypho ſate ſilent, ſtudying for an Au. Year 
fwer ; Eraſto addreſſing himſelf to us Youths, ſaid, WF duly j 


1rypho wants your Aſliſtance, help him in this Dil. Leaf, 


pute about the Garlands, or be content to fit with. neſs o 
out any: Ammon:us too bid us not be afraid, for he is orc 
would not reply to any of our Diſcourſes; and 79. ſuffici 
pho likewiſe urging me to propoſe ſomething, I ſad, Leave 
to demonſtrate that the Ivy is cold, is not ſo pro. WF highe! 
per a Task for me as Trypho, for he often uſe WF the la 
Coolers and Binders, but that Propoſition, that keep 
Wine in which Ivy Berries have been, is more preſen 
inebriating, is not true; for that Diſturbance which the u 
it raiſeth in thoſe that drink it, is not fo properly Diſtri 
called Drunkenneſs as Alienation of Mind or Mad- water 
neſs; ſuch as Beans and a thouſand other things ther, 
that ſet Men beſides themſelves uſually produce; ¶ that b 
The Crookedneſs of the Bough is no Argument at all, WF Twas 
for ſuch violent and unnatural Effects cannot be WWF partic 
ſuppoſed to proceed from any natural Quality or to ſco 
Power > Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becauſe Alexa; 
that draws the Moiſture, and ſo the Crookednels ons; | 
is a violent Diſtortion 3; but the natural Heat nou- WF Cauſe 
riſhes and preſerves the Body: Conſider therefore, with 1 
whether 'tis not the Weakneſs and Coldneſs of doth 
the Body that makes it wind, bend and creep upon WF Grour 
the Ground; for thoſe Qualities check its riſe, and Now 
depreſs it in ics aſcent, and render it like a weak intole 
Traveller that often firs down and then goes on % IF upon 
gain; and therefore the Ivy requires ſomething o cool. 
twine about, and needs a Prop; for it is not able to 1 
ſuſtain and direct its own Branches becauſe it wants 
Heat, which naturally tends upward : The Snov Wi 

is melted by the Wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water WF 777, 
deſtroys it eaſily, paſſing through the thin Conte: WR © 
ture, it being nothing but a Congeries of ſmall Bub- N! 
bles; and therefore in very cold but moiſt Places, WR 4 | 
the Snow melts as foon as in hot: That it is con- — 


tinually green doth not proceed from its * 
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fr to ſhed its Leaves doth not argue the Coldneſs of 
a Tree: Thus the Myrtle and Well-fern, though 
not hot, but confeſſedly cold, are green all the 
© Year : Some imagine this comes from the equal and 
© duly proportioned Mixture of the Qualities in the 
Leaf, to which Empedocles hath added a certain Apt- 


neſs of Pores, through which the nouriſhing Juice 


is orderly tranſmitted, ſo that there is ſtill ſupply 
E ſufficient: But now 'tis otherwiſe in Trees whole 


Leaves fall, by reaſon of the Wideneſs of their 


higher, and Narrowneſs of their lower Pores ; for 


the larter do not ſend Juice enough, nor the former 
keep ir, but as ſoon as a ſmall Stock is received, 
preſently pour it out: This may be illuſtrated from 
the uſual watering of oar Gardens; for when the 
Diſtribution is unequal, the Plants that are always 


© watered, have Nouriſhment enough, ſeldom wi- 
ther, and look always green: But you farther argue, 


that being planted in Baby/on it would not grow: 


E Twas well done of the Plant methinks, being a 
particular Friend and Familiar of the Beorian God, 


to ſcorn to live amongſt the Barbarians, or imitate 
Alexander in following the Manners of thoſe Nati- 


ons; but 'twas not its Heat but Cold that was the 
> Cauſe of this Averſion ; for that could not agree 


with the contrary Quality : For one ſimilar Quality 


| doth not deſtroy but cheriſh another: Thus dry 


Ground bears Thyme, though 'tis naturally hot: 


Now at Babylon they ſay the Air is ſo ſuffocating, ſo 
| intolerably hot, that many of the richer ſort 1 


| wag Skins full of Water, that they might lie 
© cool. 


——_—. 


Queſtion III. 
Why Women are hardly, old Men eaſily, fort. 


| F Lorus thought it ſtrange, that Ariſtotle in his 
SM 


Diſcourſe of Drunkenneſs, affirming that old 
Mea are eaſily, Women hardly overtaken, did not 
gn the Cauſe; ſince he ſeldom failed on ſuch Oe- 


Ns 4 caſions, 
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caſions, and propoſed it to us (we were a great 
many Acquaintance met at Supper) as a fit Subject 
for our Enquiry. Sa began; one part will con- 
duce to the Diſcovery of the other; and if we right. 
iy hit the Cauſe, in relation to the Women, the Dit. 

culty, as it concerns the old Men, will be eaſily 
diſpatcht ; for their two Natures are quite contza- 
ry; Moiſtneſs, Smoothneſs and Softneſs belong to 
the one, and Drineſs, Roughneſs and Hardneſs the 
Accidents of the other : As for Women, I think the 
principal Cauſe is the Moiſtneſs of their Temper, 
this produceth a Softneſs in the Fleſh, a ſhining 
Smoothneſs, and their uſual Purgations : Now when 
Wine is mixt with a great deal of weak Liquor, tis 
over-power'd by that, loſes its ſtrength, and becomes 
flat and wateriſh : Some Reaſon likewiſe may be 
drawn from Ariſtotle himfelf, for he affirms that 
thoſe that drink faſt, and take a large Draught with. 
out drawing Breath, are ſeldom overtaken, becauſe 
the Wine doth not ſtay long in their Bodies; but 
having acquired an ipetus by this greedy drinking, 
fuddenly runs through ; and Women are generally 
obſerved to drink after that manner: Beſides, tis 
probable that their Bodies, by reaſon of the continu- 
al Defluction of the Moiſture in order to their uſual 
Purgations, is very porous, and divided as it were 
into many little Pipes and Conduits; into which, 
when the Wine falls, tis quickly convey'd away; 
and doth not lie and fret the principal Parts, from 
whoſe Di ſturbance Drunkenneſs proceeds: But that 
old Men want the natural Moiſture, even the Name 
vie,, in my Opinion, intimates ; for that Name 
was given them, not as eric eie yy, but as being in 
the Habir of their . yewdeas and 9er: Belides, 
the Stiffneſs and Roughneſs proves the Drineſs ot 
their Nature: Therefore tis probable, that when 
they drink, their Body being grown ſpungy by the 
Drineſs of its Nature, ſoaks up the Wine, and that 
Ying in the Veſſels affects the Senſes, and prevents 

je natural Mations : For as Floods of Water glide 


over the cloſe Grquads,” nor make them abe 
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quickly ſink into the open and chapt Fields; thus 
Wine being ſuckt in by the dry Parts, lies and works 
in the Bodies of old Men: But beſides, 'tis eaſie to 
obſerve, that Age of it ſelf hath all the Symptoms 
of Drunkenneſs: Theſe Symptoms every body 
knows (viz.) ſhaking of the Joynts, faultring of 
the Tongue, Babling, Paflion, Forgetfulneſs and 
Diſtraction of the Mind; many of which being in- 
cident to old Men, even whilſt they are well and 
in perfect Health, are heightened by any little Ir- 
regularity and accidental Debauch ; ſo that Drun- 
nels doth not beget in old Men any new and proper, 
but only intend and increaſe the common Symp- 
toms: And an evident ſign of this is, that nothing 
is ſo like an old Man as a young Man drunk. 


* „„ WOOD E —Er— 


Queſtion IV. 
Whether the Temper of Women is colder or 


hotter than that of Mea. 


Hus 5% ſaid, and Apollon des the Marſhal ſub- 
joyned, Sir, what you diſcours'd of old Men, 

| willingly admit, but in my Opinion you have o- 
mitted a conſiderable Reaſon in relation to the Wo- 
men, viz. the Coldneſs of their Temper, which 
quencheth the Heat of the ſtrongeſt Wine, and 
makes it Joſe all its deſtructive Force and Fire : 
This Reflection ſeeming reaſonable, Athiyl atus rhe 
Toraſian, a Phyſician, kept us from a haſty Concluſion 
in this Matter, by ſaying, that ſome ſuppoſed the Fe- 
male Sex was not cold, but hotter than the Male: 
And others. thought Wine rather cold than hot. 
When Horus ſeem'd ſurpriz'd at this Diſcouiſe, 4 
tryliatus continued, Sir, what I mention about 
Wine, I ſhall leave to this Man, pointing to me, to 
make out, for a few before we had handled the ſamie 
ater: But that Women are of a hot Conltirion, 

I ſuppoſe may be proved, Firſt, from their Smooth. 
neſs; for their Heat. waſts all che ſuperfluous Nou- 
Hhment, which breeds Hair: Secondly, From their 
Abundance of Blood, * ſeems to be the Foun- 

6 


tain 
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tain and Source of all the Hear that is in the Body: 
Now this abounds ſo much in the Female Sex, that 
they are all on Fire, unleſs relieved by frequent and 
tudden Evacuations: Thirdly, From an uſual Prac. 
tice of the Sextons in burning the Bodies of the 
dead, 'ris evident that Females are hotter than 
*Males ; for the Beds-men are wont to put one Fe. 
male Body with ten Males upon the ſame Pile; for 
that contains ſome inflameable and oily parrs, and 
ſerves for Fuel to the reſt: Beſides, if that that is 
ſooneſt fit for Generation is hotteſt, and a Maid be. 
gins to be furious ſooner than a Boy, this is a ſtrong 
Proof of the Hotneſs of the Female Sex: But 
more convincing follows, Women endure Cold bet. 
ter than Men, they are not ſo ſenſible of the Sharp- 
neſs of the Weather, and are contented with a few 
Cloaths. 

And Horus reply'd, methinks, Sir, from the ſams 
Topics I could draw Concluſions againſt your A. 
ſertion; for, Firſt, they endure Cold better, be- 
cauſe one ſimilar Quality. doth not ſo readily at 
upon another; and then again, their Seed is nt 
active in Generation, but paſſive Matter and Nouriſh. 
ment to that which the Male injecs: But more, 
Women grow effete {boner than Men; that they bum 
better than the Males proceeds from their Fat, which 
is the coldeſt Part of the Body; and young Men, 
or ſuch as uſe Exerciſe, have but little Fat: Their 
Monthly Purgations doth not prove the Abundance, 
but the Corruption and Badneſs of their Blood: For 
being the ſuperfluousand undigeſted Part, and having 
no convenient Veſſel in the Body, it flows out, and ap- 
pears languid, and feculent, by reaſpn of the Weak- 
neſs of its Heat; and the Shivering that ſiezes them 
at the time of theirPurgations ſufficiently proves that 
which flows from them is cold and undigeſted: Aud 
who will believe their Smoothneſs to be an effed 
of Hear rather than Cold, when every body knows 
that the hotreſt Parts of the Body are the moſt 
hairy? For all ſuch Excrements are thruſt out 
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the Skin; but Smoothneſs is a Conſequent of 
that Cloſeneſs of the Superficies which proceeds 
from condenſing Cold: And that the Fleſh of 
Women is clofer than that of Men, you may 


dy; 
that 
and 
rac- 


the be inform'd by thoſe that lie with Women that 
than have anointed themſelves with Oil, or other Per- 
Fe. fumes; for though they do nor touch the Women, 
for yet they find themſelves perfum'd, their Bodies 
and by reaſon of their Heat and Rarity drawing 
at is the Odour ro them : Bur I think we have diſputed 
be- plauſibly and ſufficiently enough of this Matter. 
"Ong 
pak Queſtion V. 
arp Whether Mine is potentially cold. 
my 8 now I would fain know upon what ac- 
ams count you can imagin that Wine is cold : 
AL. Then, ſaid I, do you believe this to be my Opi- 
be. nion? Yes, ſaid he, whoſe elle? And I replied, L 
all remember a good while ago I met with a Diſ- 
not WE courſe of Ariſtotles upon this very Queſtion: And 
ih. WE £/corus, in his Banquet, hath a long Diſcourſe, 
note, the Sum of which is, that Wine of it ſelf is 
bun not hot, but that it contains ſome. Atoms that 
hich cauſe Hear, and others that caufe. Cold; now 
Men, when tis taken into the Body ir loſes one fort of 
heir articles, and takes the other our of the Body it 
ance, ſelf, as it can beſt agree with one Conſtitution ; 
For WW lo that ſome when they. are drunk are very hot, 
ving ind others very cold: This way of Talking 
dap. leads us by Protagoras directly to Pyrrhos ;. for 'tis 
leak evident, that ſuppoſe we were to diſcourſe of Oil, 
chem Milk, Honey, or the like, we ſhall avoid all In- 
; that BE 9uiry into their particular Natures, by ſaying 
Aud chat things are fo. and ſo by their mutual Mixture 
felt WE ith one another: But how do you prove that 
nous ine is cold? And J, being forc'd to ſprak ex- 
moſt N eie, replied, by two Arguments: The firſt I draw 
ur by tom the PraQtice of Phyſicians, for when their 


= Þ Patients Stomachs grow very weak, they preſcribe 
the ö no 
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no hot things, and yet give them Wine as an ex. 
cellent Remedy: Beſides, they ſtop Looſeneſs and 
immoderate Sweating by Wine; and this ſhew 
that they think it more binding and conſtipating 
than Snow it ſelf. Now if it were potentially 
hot, I ſhould think it as wiſe a thing to apply 
Fire to Snow as Wine to the Heart. 

Again, moſt teach that Sleep proceeds from 
the Coolneſs of the Parts; and moſt of the Nar. 
cotic Medicines, as Manarage and Opium, are Cool. 
ers. Thole indeed work violently, and forceably 
condenſe, but Wine cools by degrees; ir gently 
ſtops the Motion, according as it hath more or 
leſs of ſuch Narcotic Qualities. Beſides, Hear 
is generative ; that the Seed flows eaſily, tis true, 
proceeds from Moiſtneſs, bur the Spirit, Force, 
and Life of it from Heat: Now the great Drink- 
ers are Very dull unactive Fellows, no Womens 
Men at all, they eject nothing ſtrong, vigorous, 
and fit for Generation, but are weak and - unper- 
forming by reaſon of the bad Digeſtion and 
Coldneſs of their Seed. And 'ris farther obſer- 
vable, that the Effects of Cold and Drunkenneſs 
upon Mens Bodies are the ſame ; Trembling, Hea- 
vineſs, Paleneſs, Shivering, Faultring of Tongue, 
Numbneſs and Cramps: In many a Debauch ends 
in a dead Palſie, when the Wine ſtupifies and ex- 
tinguiſheth all the Heat; and the Phyſicians uſe 
this Method in curing the Qualms and Diſeaſes 
gotten by Debauch, at Night they cover them well, 
and keep them 'warm, and at Day they anoint 
and bathe, and give them fuch Food as ſhall not 
difturb, but by degrees recover the Heat which 
the Wine hath ſcatrer'd and driv'n our of the 
Body. Thus, I added, in theſe Appearances we 
trace obſcure Qualities and Powers, but as for 
Drunkenneſs, tis eaſily diſcern d what tis: For, in 
my Oy inion, as I hinted before, thoſe that are drunk 
are very much like old Men, and therefore great 
Drinkers | pi old ſooneſt, and they are common 
Iy bald and grey before their time, ane ol then 
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Accidents certainly proceed from want of Heart : 
But meer Vinegar is of a vinous Nature, and a 
Spirir of it, and nothing quenches Fire ſo ſoon as 
that; its extream Coldneſs oyercomes and kills the 
Flame preſently. And of all Fruits Phyſicians 
uſe the vinous as the greatelt Coolers, as Pome- 
ranates and Peaches: Beſides, do they not make 
Wine by mixing Honey with Rain Water or 
Snow for the Cold, becauſe thoſe two Qualities 


| are near akin, if it prevails, changes the luſci- 
| ous into a paignant Taſte? And did not the 


Antients of all the creeping Beaſts conſecrate 
the Snake to Bacchus, and of all the Plants the 
Ivy, becauſe they were of a cold and frozen Na. 
ture? Now, becauſe if a Man drinks Juice of 
Hemlock, a large Doſe of Wine cures him, leſt any 
one ſhould think this is an Evidence of its Hear, 
[ ſhall on the contrary affirm that Wine and Hem. 
lik Juice mixt is an incurable Poiſon, and kills 
him that drinks it preſently. So that we can no 
more conclude it to be kor, becaule ir refiſts, than 


| to be cold, becauſe it aſſiſts the Poiſon. For Cold 


is the only Quality by which Hemlock Juice 
works and kills. 


1— 


2 


Queſtion VI. 
Which is the fitteſt time for lying with a N- 


man. 


Wo ME young Students, that had not gone 
far in the Learning of the Antients, inve:gh- 
ed againſt Ec for bringing in, in his Sympe- 
um, an impertinent and unſcemly Diſcourſe, a- 
bout what time was beſt to lie with a Woman; 
for, for an old Man at Supper, in the Company 
of Youths, to talk of ſuch a Subject, and diſpute 
whether after or before Supper was the moſt con- 
Yenient time, argued him to be a very looſe and 
debauch d Man. To this ſome ſaid, that X:no- 
thin, after his Entertainment was ended, fans 


— 
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all his Gueſts home on Hor ſe- back, Poſt. haſte t 


lie with their Wives. But Zopyrus the Phyſician, 
a Man very well read in Epicurw, ſaid, that they 


37 
« 
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had not duly weighed that Piece; for he did no: mn 
propoſe that Queſtion at firſt, and at the Begin. 2 1 
ning to diſcourſe of that Matter on Purpoſe; WW 7 
but aſter Supper he delir'd the young Men to 2 
take a walk, and then diſcourſe, and then diſpu bh. h 


upon it ; abate their Deſires, and reſtrain their Ay. WF. i 
petites; ſhewing them that 'twas very hurtful at i 7 
times, but eſpecially after they had been eating 


or making merry. But ſuppoſe he had proposd _=_ 
this as the chief Topic for Diſcourſe, doth it never Por 
become a Philoſopher to inquire which is the con- * 
venient and proper time? Ought we not to tine * 
it well, and direct our Embrace by Reaſon ? 0r f 
may ſuch Difcourſes be otherwiſe allow'd, and may 
muſt they be thought unſeemly Problems to be MMhi? 


ropos'd at Table? Indeed I am of another Mind; 22 
tis true, I ſhould blame a Philoſo' her, that in the 456 
middle of the Day, in the Schools, before al For 8 
ſorts of Men, ſhould diſcourſe of ſuch a Subject = 
but over a Glaſs of Wine between Friends m ,.. 
Acquaintance, when tis neceſſary to propos 
ſomething beſide dull ſerious Diſcourſe; we 
ſhould it be a Fault to hear or ſpeak any thing B 
that may inform our Judgments, or direct ou 17 0 
Practice in ſuch Matters? And I proteſt I had » HEitati 
ther that Zeno had inſerted his looſe Top/cs in ſont Narr 
merry Diſcourſes and agreeavle Table-ralk, thn 10 
in ſuch a grave ſerious Piece as his Politickt. Tit ion, 
Youth ſtartled at this free Declaration, fate . 3 
lent; and the reſt of the Company deſiring Wh to 
prrus to deliver Evicerus his Sentiment; he {aid d, le 
The Particulars I cannot remember, but I heller! Wiſes, *- 
fear d the violent Agitations of ſuch Exerciſes, berg id 5. 
the Bod'cs employ'd in them are ſo violently difur 881, , 
for 'tis certain that Wine is a wery great D: fn", ; 
and puts the Body out of its uſual Temper : And wy 79 
fore when- thus diſquieted, if Quiet and Sleep d 1 
eompoſe it; but at her Agitations ſei xe it, "ti! 4 


Ul 
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n thoſe Parts, which knit and joyn the Members, 


cia, „a be looſen'd, and the whole Frame be as it were 
they WR 1ſettled from its Foundation, and overthrown. For 
| not eben !ihewiſe the Seed cannot freely paſs, but is confu- 
gi. % and forcibly thrown ont, becauſe the Liquor hath 
pole; WE ld the Veſſels of the Body, and ſtopt its Way. There 
n to e, ſays Epicurus, we muſt uſe thoſe Sports when the 
pute EBody is at quiet, when the Meat hath been throughly 
r Ap- geſted, carried about and applied to ſeveral Parts of 


lat al rhe Body, ſo that we begin to want à freſh Supply of 
eating od. To this of Epicurus we might joyn an Ar- 
op gument taken from Phyſick: At Day time, while 
never dur Digeſtion is performing, we are not ſo. luſty 
e con. Wor eager to embrace, and preſently after Sup- 
o time der to endeavour it is dangetous ; for the Crudity 
n * Of the Stomach, the Food being yet undigeſted, 
I, and ray be increas'd by a diſorderly Motion upon 
to be nis Crudity, and ſo the Miſchief be double. O- 
Mind; cut continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, I very 
in the Nich like what Clinias the Pythagorean deli vers: 
fore al WFor Story goes, That being ask'd when a Man ſbould 
ul jet; WT: with 2 Woman? He replied, When he hath a mind 
ads and receive the greateſt Miſthief that he can; For Zo- 


propo his Diſcourſe ſeems rational, and other times 
3 VG well as thoſe he mentions, have their peculiar 
ny thing Lecks : And therefore, as Thales the 
rect ou iloſopher, to free himſelf from the preſſing So- 


itations of his Mother, who advis'd him to 
ary, ſaid at firſt, *77s not yet time; and when, 
Whe was growing old, ſhe repeated her Admo- 


ks 1 lon, replied, Nor is it now time. So tis beſt 
fate every Man to have the ſame Mind in rela- 
ring 5 n to thoſe Sports of Venus; when he goes to 
he la d : , - 

* let him ſay, TI not yer time; and when he 
beliew * es, Tis not now time. What you ſay, Olympicus, 
ery bern id Soclarus interpoſing) befits Wreſtlers indeed; it 
** er, methinks, of their Meals of Fleſh and C-+:ks of 


ne, but is not ſuitable to the preſent Company, for 
e ſome young married Men here, 


Whoſe Duty tis to follow Venus Sports. 
Nay, 
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Nay, we our ſelves ſeem to have ſome Relation 
to Venus ſtill, when in our Hymas to the Gods we 
pray thus to her, | 


Fair Venus keep of fecble Age, 


But waving this, let's inquire (if you think fit) 
whether Epicurus does weil, when contrary to all 
Right and Equity, he ſeparates Venus and the Nin; 
though Menander, a Man well skill'd in Love Matters, 
ſays, That ſh2 likes her Company better than any of the Cd. 
For, in my Opinion, Night is a very convenient 
Veil, ſpread over thoſe that give themſelves to that 
kind of Pleaſure ; for 'tis not fit that Day ſhould 
be the Time, leſt Modeſty ſhould be baniſhed from 
our Eyes, Efteminacy grow bold, and ſuch vigorous 
Impreſſions on our Memories be left, that might 
* ſtill poſſeſs us with the ſame Fancies, and raile new 
Inclinations. For the Sight (according to Plato) 
receives a more vigorous Impreſſion than any other 
bodily Organ, and joyning with Imagination, 
that lies near it, works preſently upon the Soul ; 
and according to thoſe Images of Pleaſure which 
It brings, raiſes a new Deſire : But the Night his 
ding many, and the moſt furious of the Actions, 
quiets and lulls Nature, and doth not ſuffer it to be 
carried to Intemperance by the Eye. But beſides 
this, how abſurd is it, that a Man returning from 
an Entertainment, merry perhaps and jocund, 
crown'd and pertum'd, ſhould cover himſelf up, 
turn his Back to his Wife and go to Sleep; and then 
at Day-time in the midſt of his Buſineſs, ſend for 
her out of her Apartment to ſerve his Pleaſure, 0! 
in the Morning as a Cock treads his Hens. No, Si. 
the Evening is the End of our Labour, and tit 
Morning the Beginning. Bacchus zun the Loolne, 
with Terpſichore and Thalia preſide over the forme! 
and the latter raiſeth us up betimes to attend an 
Minerva, Ed me, the Work-Miſtreſs, and M 
Aye -, the Merchandizer : And therefore 80% 
Dances and Epithalamiums, Merry-meetings, with 1 
and Feaſts, and Sounds of Pipes and Hlutes, 1 
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Entertainment of the one; but in the other, no- 
thing but the Noife of Hammers and Anvils, the 
Scratching of Saws, the City Cries, Citations to Court, 
or to attend this or that Prince and Magiſtrate are 
heard : 


Then all the Sports of Pleaſure diſappear, 
Then Venus, then Gay Youth removes : 
No Thyrſus then which Bacchus loves, 
But all is clouded, and o erſpread with Care. 


Belides, Homer makes not one of the Heroes lie 
with his Wife or Miſtreſs in the oh Br a - but 
only Paris, who having ſhamefully fled from the 
Battel, ſneak'd into the Embraces of his Wife: In- 
timating, that ſuch Laſciviouſneſs by Day did not 
benefit the ſober Temper of a Man, but the mad 
Luſt of an Adulterer. But moreover, the Body will 
not (as Epicurus fancies) be injur'd more after Supper, 
than at any other time, unleſs a Man be drunk or 
over-charged, for in thoſe Caſes, no doubt, tis very 
dangerous and hurtful : But if a Man is only rais'd 
and cheer'd, not over-power'd by Liquor, if his 
body be pliable, his Mind agreeing, and then he 
ports, he needs not fear any Diſturbance from the 
Load he has within him ; he needs not fear catching 
Cold, or too great a Tranſportation of Atoms, which 
Picurus makes the Cauſe of all the enſuing Harm: 
For if he lies quiet, he will quickly fill again, and 
new Spirits will ſupply the Veſſels that are empried. 
But this is eſpecially to be takenCare of, that the Body 
being then in a Ferment and diſturbed, no Cares of 
the Soul, no Buſineſs about neceſſary Affairs, no 
Labour ſhould diſtract and ſeize it, left they ſhould 
corrupt and ſowre its Humours, Nature not having 
ume enough for ſettling what had been diſturbed. 

or, Sir, all Men have not the Command of that 
10 Eaſe and Tranquilliry, which Epicurus's Phy- 
"phy procured him; for many great Incumbran- 
tes ſeize almoſt upon every one every Day, or at 
eaſt ſome Diſquiets, and 'tis not ſafe to truſt the 

Ay with any of theſe, when tis in ſuch a Condi- 
dion 


==? 2 — == * 


— 
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tion and Diſturbance preſently after the Fury ay 


Heat of the Embrace is over. Let, according to his 


Opinion, the happy and immortal Deity ſit at eit. 


and never mind us, but if we regard the Laws 9 


our Country, we muſt not dare to enter into the 
Temple, and offer Sacrifice, if but a little befrr 
we have done any ſuch thing. Tis fit therefore u 
let Night and Sleep intervene, and after there i; ; 
ſuffi-ient ſpace of Time patt between, rife as | 
were pure and new, and as D:mcritus was wont ty 
ſay, With new Thoughts upon the new Day. 


Queſtion VII. 


Why new Wine doth not inebriate as ſom a 
other. 


A T Athens on the Eleventh Day of Fiirun 
(thence called -19yizv, the Barrel opening 
they began to taſte their new Wine; and in d 
Times (as it appears) before they drank they offerel 
ſome to the Gods, prayed that that Cordial Liqui 
might prove good and wholeſome : By us Thwar 
the Month is named eee: and tis our Cuiton, 
upon the ſixth Day to ſacrifice to our good Genius 
and taſte our new Wine, after the South-weſt Wind 
has done blowing, for that Wind makes Wine ferment 
more than any other; and the Liquor that can ber 
this Fermentation is of a ſtrong Body, and will keey 
well: My Father offered the uſual Sacrifice, ul 
when after Supper the young Men, my Fellow -St. 
dents, commended the Wine, he ſtarted this Quelt 
on: Why new Wine does not inebriate as ſoon as other? 
This ſeemed a Paradox and incredible to moſt of u 
but Agias ſaid, that luſcious things were cloyins 
and would preſently ſatiate , and therefore fes 
could drink enough to make them drunk; for whel 
once the Thirſt is allayed, the Appetite would 
quickly palled by that unpleaſant Liquor; for til 
a luſcious is different from a ſweer Taſte, even te 
Poet intimates, when he ſays, 
With Iuſcious Wine and with» ſweet Milk and che : 
| in 
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ine at firſt is luſcious, afterward, as it grows 
d, ferments and begins to be prickt a little, 
en it gets a ſweet Taſte. Ariſtenetus the Nicen- 
„ ſaid, that he remembred he had read ſome. 
Where, ſweet things mixt with Wine makes 
| leſs heady z and that ſome Phyſicians pre- 
be to one that hath drunk freely, before he goes 
bed, a Cruſt of Bread dipt in Honey: And 
Gerefore if ſweer Mixtures weaken ſtrong Wine; 
W: reaſonable that new Wine ſhould not te heady 
Wl it hath Joſt irs Sweetneſs: We admired the 
uteneſs of the young Philoſophers, and were 
ſel! pleaſed to ſee them propoſe ſomething out 
the common Road, and give us their own Sen- 
Wnents on this Matter; now the common and 
Wvicus Reaſon is the Heavineſs of new Wine, 
ich (as Ariſtotle ſays) violently preſſeth the.Sto. 
ach, or the Abundance of airy and watry Parts 
ut lie in it; the former of which, as ſoon as 
y are preſt, fly out; and the watry Parts are na- 


Y and 
to his 
eile, 
Wy of 
0 the 
before 
"Ire t1 
> 151 
as it 
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00 n 


Februar 
ening) 
in ad 


offered 


Liqun rally fit to weaken the ſpirituous Liquor: Now 
Tae Wen it grows old the Juice is improv'd, and 
uit WE by the Separation of the watry Parts it looſes 
Gen BW Quantity, it gets in Strength. 

ſt Wit * 
ferment | 


' Queſtion VIII. 


yy do thoſe that are ſtark drunk feem nit ſo 
much debauch'd as thoſe that are but half 


ox d. 


ueſt 
We SL] ELL then (ſaid my Father) ſince we have 
} of u fallen upon Ariſtotle, I'll endeavour-to pro- 
cloyin e ſomething of my own concerning thoſe that 
we fe balf drunk; for, in my Mind, tho' he was a 
„T when WY acure Man, he is not accurate enovgh in 
rould bee Matters: They uſually ſay, I think a ſober 
for chat an's lar og apprehends things right 
E 


L judges well; the Senſe of one quite drunk is 
pak and enfeebled; but of him that is half 
ink, the Fancy is yigorous, and the Underkes. 

ing 
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ding weakned, and therefore following their own elanc 
Fancies judge but judge ill: But pray, Sirs, what Mrd, a 
is your Opinion in theſe Matters? This Reaſon Mie and 
would ſatisfie me upon a private Diſquiſition; bit Has an 
if you will have my own Sentiments, let's firk t hath 
conſider, whether this Difference doth not pro. Wain, x 
ceed from the different Temper of the Body: Nad dr 
For of thoſe thar are only half drunk, the Mind | 
lone is diſturbed, but the Body not being quite o- 
verwhelmed, is yet able to obey its Motions; but Vhy 
when it is too much oppreſt, and the Wine has o. 
verpower'd it, it betrays and fruſtrates the Moti. 

ons of the Mind; for Men in ſuch a Condition 147 
never go as far as Action: But thoſe that are half 10 
drunk, having a Body ſerviceable to the abſud Mrtte 
Motions of the Mind, are rather to be thought ae . 
have greater Ability to comply with thoſe they con! 
have, than to have worſe Inclinations than theo- lis g. 
thers: Now if proceeding on another Principle, Nun be. 
we conſider the Strength of the Wine it ſelf, no Hake it 
thing hinders but that may be different and change- fange 
able, according to the Quantity that is drunk : As er ©. 
Fire, when moderate, hardens a piece of Clay, bur Mines d 
if very ſtrong makes it brittle and crumble into keep it 
Pieces ; and the Heat of the Spring fires our Blood ringing 
with Fevers, but as the Summer comes on, the Vi- ie phy 
ſeaſe uſually abates: What hinders then but that the Wi... 
Mind being naturally raiſed by the Power of the WF :-. 
Wine, when tis come co à pitch, ſhould by pouring Wl... ig 
on more be weakned again, and its Force abated: Force thy 
Thus Hellibore, before it purges diſturbs the Dod, Plat fro 
but if too ſmall a Doſe be 2 it diſturbs only Oueſtior 
and purges not at all; and ſome taking too Jittle pently + 
of an Opiate are more reſtleſs than before ; and i by h 
ſome taking too much, ſleep well: Beſides, tis P'0- n 14:4 
bable, that this Diſturbance into which thoſe that ike a. N 
are half drunk are put, when it comes to a pitch, F 
ſhould decay; and that the Wine it ſelf very much Pe 
conduces to that Decay: For a great Quantity be- Ang B 
ing. taken inflames the Body and conſumes the Whoſe Be 


Phrenzy of the Mind: As a mournful 2 
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wn elancholy Muſic at a Funeral raiſes Grief ar 


har rst, and forces Tears, but as it continues, by lit- 
fon Nie and little, it takes away all diſmal Apprehenſi- 
but Nas and conſumes our Sorrows : Thus Wine, after 
fr} WW hath heated and diſturbed, calms the Mind a- 
pro- ein, and quiets the Fhrenzy, and when Men are 
dy: Nad drunk their Paſſions are at reſt. 
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e o- 
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lot! 
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Queſtion IX. 
% Fleſh ſtinks ſeoxer when expoſed to the 


Mocn, than to the Sun. 


ition Uthydemrs of Sunium gave us at an Entertain- 
halt ment a very large Boar; the Gueſts wondring 
＋ vt the Bigneſs of the Beaſt, he ſaid, that he had 
1 


ne a great deal Jarger, but in the Carriage the 
Moon had made it ſtink; he could not imagin how 
his ſhould happen, for 'twas probable that the 


they 
he o- 


ciple, Pon being much hotter than the Moon ſhould 
poi hake it tink ſooner :; But, ſfatd Satyrus, this is not fo 
oh Iirange as the common Practice of the Hunters; 


or when they ſend a Boar or a Doe to a City ſome 


, but hies diſtant, they drive a brazen Nail into it to 
1. keep it from ſtinking. After Supper Eurhydemrs 
Di inging the Queſtion into play again, Moſchio 


be Phyſician ſaid, that Putrifaction was a Colli- 
uation of the Fleſh ; and that every thing that 
putrified grew moiſter than before, and that all 


at the 
pf the 
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ſe that 


bat from theſe Confiderations an Anſwer to the 
veſtion might be eaſily deduc'd : For the Moon 
gently warming makes the Body moiſt ; but the 
dun by his violent Beams dries rather, and draws 
ll Moiſture from them: Thus Archilochus ſpoke 
ke a-Naturaliſt. 


itch, 

| * | hope hot Seirius Beams will mam drain. 

ty " And Homer more plainly concerning Hector, over 
ies 


noſe Body Apelo ſpread a thick Cloud, 


ng an 
melans 
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Heat, if gentle, did ſtir the Humours, tho' not 
ſorce them out; but if ſtrong, dry the Fleſh, and 
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Left the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch his naked Libs. — 
Now the Moon's Rays are weaker ; for, as Ju dhe 
lays, | vPP1 

They do not ripen well the cluſter d Grapes, Befic 
When he had done, I ſaid, the reſt of the Di. Wi 2. 
courſe I like very weil, but cannot conſent 5 
when you aſcrite this Effect to the Strength and "ay 
Degree of Heat, and chiefly in the hot Seaſons; Chil 
for in Winter every one knows that the Sun 
warms little, yet then it  putrifies moſt: Now 
the contrary ſhould happen, if the Gentlenels of | 
the Heat was the Cauſe of Putrifaction: A pren 
' beſides, the hotter the Seaſon is, ſo much the Me 
ſconer Meat ſtinks; and therefore this Effect is the P 
not to be aſcrib'd to the want of Heat in the and, 
Moon, but to ſome particular proper Quality in ruptic 
her Beams: For Heat is not different only by their 
Degrees, but in Fires there are ſome proper ua. dure 
lities very much unlike one another, as a thouſand Moon 
obvious Inſtances will prove: Goldſmiths heat ing; 
their Gold in Chaff Fires; Phyficians uſe Fires fone, 
of Vine-twigs in their Diſtillations; and Tam c..... 
risk they ſay is the beſt Fewel for a Glaſs-houſe; ud le 
Olive-boughs burnt in a Chimney warm ven ruth 
well, but hurt Baths, they ſpoil the Plaiſtering, to x 
and weaken the Foundation; and therefore the 35 ly 
moſt skilful of the publick Officers forbid the in A 
that rent the Baths to burn Olive-tree Wood an g 
or throw Darnel Seed into the Fire, becauſe the . 
Fumes of it dizies and brings the Head. ach to tho n 1M 
that bathe: Therefore 'tis no wonder that the 
Moon differs in her Qualities from the Sun; and Set 
that the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the Di 
Moon ſome diſſolving, Influence upon Fic" lr, . 
and upon this account it is that Nurles are de et the 
ry cautious of expoſing their Infants to the Beam lng « 


of the Moon; for they being full of Moiſture 
as green Plants, are eaſily wreſted and diſtorted 


And every Body knows that thoſe chat. 3 
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abroad under the Beams of the Moon are nor 
eaſily wak d, but ſeem ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; for 
the Moiſture that the Moon ſheds upon them 
oppreſſes their Faculty and diſables their Bodies: 
Beſides, tis commonly ſaid, that Women brought 
to Bed when the Moon is a Fortnight old, have 
eaſie Labours; and for this reaſon I believe that 
Diana, which was the ſame with the Mog. 
was call'd Ade and Ee, ,, the Goddeſs of 
Child birth, and 7imotheus appoſitely ſays, 


By the blew Heav'n that wheels the Stars, 
And by the Moon that eaſes Womens Pains. 


Fven in inanimate Bodies the Power of the 
Moon is very evident; for Trees that are cut in 
the Full of the Moon, Carpenters refuſe as ſoft, 
and, by reaſon of their Moiſtneſs, ſubje& to Cor. 
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in , Tuption ; and in their Wane Farmers uſually threſh 
"hl their Wheat, that being dry it may better en- 


dure the Flail; for the Corn in the Full of the 


_ Moon is moiſt, and commonly bruis'd in threſh- 
n Ly ing; beſides, they ſay Dough will be leaven'd 


ſooner in the Full, for then, though the Leaven is 


BY ſcarce proportion'd to the Meal, yet it rarifies 
, I and leavens the whole Lump : Now when Fleſh 
*. purrifies, the combining Spirit is only chang'd 
- 4 into a moiſt Conſiſtence, and the Parts of the 
1 thoſe body ſeparate and diſſolve: And this is evident 


in the very Air it ſelf, for when the Moon is 


Wood, full, moſt Due falls; and this Alemanan the Poet 


yon * intimates, when he ſomewhere calls Dew the Air's 
hat the ad Moon's Daughter, ſaying, 

un; and See how the Daughter of the Air and Moon 

and FX Does nouriſh all things, ſee the Corn is grown : 

| oy Thus a thouſand Inſtances do prove that the Light 
a of the Moon is moiſt, and carries with it a ſoft- 
Moi we and corrupting Quality. Now the brazen 


Bal that is driven through the Fleſh, if, as they 
bb ms the Fleſh from purritying, it dots 

an aſtringent Quality proper to the Braſs : 
Val III. * O ths The 
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The Ruſt of Braſs Phyficians uſe in aſtringent 
Medicines, and they ſay thoſe that dig Bras 
Ore, have been cur'd of a Rheum in their Eyes, 
and that the Hair upon their Eye-lids hath grown 
again; for the Fume riſing from the Ore being 
inſenſibly applied to the Eyes, ſtops the Rheum, 
and dries up the Humour; and upon this account, 
perhaps, Homer calls Braſs *%u»2x and weers and 
Ariſtotle ſays, that Wounds made by a brazen 
Dart, or a brazen Sword, are leſs painful and 
ſooner cur'd than thoſe that are made of Iron 
Weapons, becauſe Braſs hath ſomething Medici: 
nal in itſelf, which in the very Inſtant is ap- 
lied to the Wound: Now 'tis manifeſt that A- 
ringents are contrary to putrifying, and healing 
to corrupting Qualities: Some perhaps may (ay, 
that the Nail driven through draws all the Moi- 
Nure to it ſelf, for the Humour ſtill flows to the 
Part that is hurt, and therefore 'tis ſaid, that 
by the Nail there always appears ſome Speck 
and Tumour; and therefore tis rational that 
the other Parts ſhould remain ſound, when all 
the Corruption gathers about thar. 
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Speck Olybius, my Soſſus Senecio, advis'd Scipio Aſrica- 
* uus never to return from the Forum, where 
2 


he was converſant about the Affairs of the 
City, before he had gain'd one new Friend: 
Where I ſuppoſe' the Word e, Friend, is not to 
be taken too nicely, as it ſignifies a laſting and 
unchangeable Acquaintance, but as it vulgarly 
means, wwe, a Well-wiſher; and as Dicearchus 
takes it, when he ſays that we ſhould endeavour 
to make all Men, de, Well-wiſhers, but only 
good Men, ehre, Friends; for Friendſhip is to be 
acquir'd by Time and Virtue, but Good-will is 
produc'd by a familiar Intercourſe, or by Mirth 
and Trifling amongſt civil and genteel Men, e- 
ſpecially if Opportunity aſſiſts their natural In- 
clinations to Good-nature : But conſider whether 
this Advice may not be accommodated to an 
ntertainment, as weil as the Forum; ſo that we 
Ihould not break up the Meeting, before we had 
$ain'd one of the Company to be a Well-wiſher, 
and a Friend; 2 drew Men _ 
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Forum, but Men of Senſe come to an Entertain. 
ment as well to get new Friends, as to make 
their old ones merry; indeed to carry away a. 
ny thing elſe is ſordid and uncivi); but to de. 
part with one Friend more than we had is plea. 
ting and commendable: And ſo on the contraiy, 
he that doth not aim at this renders the Meet. 
ing uſeleſs, and unpleaſant to himſelf, and de. 
Parts at laſt, having teen a Partaker of an En. 
rertainment too, in reſpect of his Belly, but not 
his Mind: For he that makes one at a Feaſt, 
doth not come only to enjoy the Meat and Drink, 
but likewiſe the Diſcourſe, Mirth, and genteel Hu- 
mour Which ends at laſt in Friendſhip and Cocd. 
will: The Wreſtlers, that they may bold faſt and lock 
better, uſe Duſt: And Wine mixt with Diſcourſ 
is of extraordinary Uſe to make us hold fa 
of, and faſten upon, a Friend; for Wine temper 
with Diſcourſe carries gentle and kind Aﬀett. 
ons out of the Body into the Mind; otherwiſe, 
it is ſcatter'd through the Limbs, and ſerves 
only to ſwell and diſturb: Thus as a Marble 


by cooling red hot Iron takes away its Softneß, 
and makes it hard, fit to be wrought and receive 


Impreſſion; thus Diſcourſe at an Entertainment 
doth not permit the Men that are engag d, to be- 
come altogether liquid by the Wine, but confines 
and makes their jocund and obliging Temper 


very fit to receive an Impreſſion from the Seal of 


Friendſhip if dextrouſly applicd. 


— 


Queſtion I. 


I bether different ſorts of Food, or one ſing! 


Diſh fed upon at once, is more eafily digeſted. 
4 HE firſt Queſtion of my fourth Decad of 
Table Diſcourſes, {hall be concerning dif 


ferent ſorts of Food eaten at one Meal; whe! 
we came to Hyampolis at the Feaſt call'd Flap. 


 bolia, Philo the Phyſician gave us a very n 
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© ons Entertainment, where ſeeing Philinus his Son 


he feeding upon Bread, and calling for nothing elſe, 
. be cry'd out, O Hercules, well I ſee the Proverb is 
* verified, they fought midſt Stones but could not take 
ca. ene; and preſently went out to fetch him ſome 
ay, We *grecable Food; he ſtaid ſome time, and at laſt 
lect. brought them dried Figs and Cheeſe: Upon 
de. which I ſaid, 'tis uſually ſeen that thoſe that 
Fn. provide coſtly and ſuperfluous Dainties, negleC:, 
- nor or are not well-furniſh'd with, uſeful and neceſ- 


ſary things: I proteſt, ſaid P, I did not mind 
that Phylerus deſigns to breed us a young So- 
| frat, who, they ſay, never all his Life-time 

drank or eat any thing beſide Milk; but tis pro- 
bable that 'twas ſome Change in his Conſtituti- 
on that made him uſe this ſort of Diet; but 
our Chiron here, quite contrary to the old one 
that bred Achilles from his very Birth, feeding 
his Son with unbloody Food, gives People Rea- 
| fon to ſuſpect that like Graſhoppers he keeps 
him on Dew and Air: Indeed, ſaid Philinw, I did 
not know that we were to meet with izWougpirx, 
© 2 Supper of an hundred Beaſts, ſuch as Ariſto- 
| menzs made for his Friends, otherwiſe I had come 
E with ſome poor and wholeſome Food about me, 
as a Specific againſt ſuch coſtly and unwhole. 
ſome Entertainments: For I have often heard that 
| ſimple Diet is not only more eaſily provided, but 
| likewiſe more eaſily digeſted than ſuch Va- 
riety: At this Marcion ſaid to Philo, Philinus hath 
| ſpoil'd your whole Proviſion by deterring the 
| Gueſts from eating; but if you deſire ir, I will 
be Surety for you, that ſuch Variety is more 


feng: Lily digeſted than ſimple Food, fo that without 
ed. | Fear or Diſtruſt they may feed heartily : Philo 


| defir'd him to be ſo; and when after Supper we 


cad - 88'd Philinus to diſcover what he had to urge 
ng d. againſt Variety of Food, he thus began; f am 
when not the Author of this Opinion, but our Friend 
Flap. Philo here is ever now and then telling us, Firſt, 
impu. BH that wild Beaſts, feeding on one ſort only, and 


O 3 ſimple 
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fimple Diet, are much more healthy than Men 


are; and that thoſe which are kept in Pens 
are much more ſubje& to Diſeaſes and Crudities, 
by reaſon of the prepar'd Variety we uſually 
give them. Secondly, no Phyſician is fo daring, 
10 vent'rous at new Experiments as to give a fea. 
veriſh Patient different ſorts of Food at once; 
no, ſimple Food, and without Sauce, as more ea. 
ſie to be digeſted, is that only Diet they allow: 
Now Food muſt be wrought on and alter'd 
by our natural Powers; in dying, Cloth of the 
moſt ſimple Colour takes the TinQture ſooneſt; 
the moſt inodorous Oil is ſooneſt by Perfumes 
chang'd into an Eſſence ; and ſimple Diet is ſoon- 
eſt chang'd, and ſooneſt yields to the digeſting 
Power : For many and different Qualities having 
fome Contrariety, when they meet diſagree, and 
corrupt one another; as in a City, a mixt Rout 
are not eaſily reduc'd into one Body, nor brought 
to follow the ſame Concerns; for each works 
according to its own Nature, and is very hard- 
ly brought to ſide with another's Quality: Now 
this is evident in Wine; mixt Wine inebriates 
very ſoon, and Drunkenneſs is much like a Cru- 
dirty riſing from undigeſted Wine, and therefore 
the Drinkers hate mixt Liquors, and thoſe that 
do mix them do it privately, as afraid to have 
their Deſign upon the Company diſcover'd : Every 
Change is diſturbing and injurious, and therefore 
Muſicians are very careful how they ſtrike ma- 
ny Strings at once; though the Mixture and Vs 
riety of the Notes would be the only Harm that 
would follow: This I dare ſay, that Belief and 
Aſſent can be ſooner procur'd by diſagreeing Al. 
guments, than Concodtion by various and different 
Qualities. But leſt 1 ſhould ſeem jocoſe, waving 
this, I'll return to Philo's Obſervations again: We 
have often heard him declare that tis the Que 
lity that makes Meat hard to be digeſted: 
That to mix many things together is hurtful, and 


begets unnatural Qualities; and that every — 
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ſhould take that which by Experience he finds 


© moſt agreeable to his Temper. 


Now if nothing is by its own Nature hard to 


be digeſted, but 'tis the Quantity thit diſturbs 
and corrupts, I think we have ſtill greater reaſon 


to forbear that Variety with which Ph;lo's Cook, 


© as 'twere in Oppſition to his Maſter's Practice, 


would draw us on to Surfeits and Diſeaſes, 


© whilſt, by the different ſorts of Food, and new 
ways of dreſſing, he ſtill keeps up the unwearied 


Appetite, leads it from one Diſh to another; till 
taſting of every thing, we take more than is ſuf. 


E ficient and enough: As Hipſipule's Foſter-father, 


Who in a Garden plac d, pluckt up the Flowers, 
One after one, and ſpent delightful Hours ; 

But ſti i his greedy Appetite goes on, 

And ſtill he pluckt til all the Flowers were gone. 


But more, methinks Socrates is here to be re- 


member'd, who adviſeth us to forbear thoſe Jun- 
lets which provoke thoſe that are not hungry to eat; 
as if by this he caution'd us to fly Variety of Meats : 
For 'tis Variety that in every thing draws us on 


to uſe more than bare Neceſſity requires: This 


1s manifeſt in all ſorts of Pleaſures, either of the 
Eye, Ear, or Touch; for it ſtill 
E Provokatives; but in ſimple Pleaſures, and ſuch 
as are confin'd to one ſort, the Temptation never 
carries us beyond Nature's Wants. In ſhort, in 
my Opinion, we ſhould more patiently endure 
© to hear a Muſician praiſe a diſagreeing Variety of 


ropoſeth new 


Notes, or a Perfumer mix'd Oyntments, than a 
Phyſician commend the Variety of Diſhes; for 


certainly ſuch Changes and Turnings, as muſt ne- 
| celſarily enſue, will force us out of the right way 
© of Health. 

| Philiaus having ended his Diſcourſe, Marvlon 
© ſaid, in my Opinion, not only thoſe that ſeparate 


Profit from Honeſty are obnoxious to Socrates's 


| Curſe, but thoſe alſo that ſeparate Pleaſure from 


th, as if it were its Enemy and Oppoſite, and 
94 not 
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not its great Friend and Promoter: Pain we uf: 
but ſeldom, and unwillingly, as the moſt violent 
Inſtrument: But from all things elfe, none, tho' 
he would willingly, can remove Pleaſure : It ſtil 
attends when we eat, ſleep, bathe, or anoint, 
and takes care of, and nurſes the diſeas'd; diſl. 
paring all that is hurtful and diſagreeable, by ap. 
plying that which is proper, pleaſing, and naty- 
ral; for what Pain, what Want, what Poiſon ſo 
quickly and ſo eaſily cures a Diſeaſe, as ſeaſonable 
Bathing ? A Glaſs of Wine, when a Man wants 
it, or a Diſh of palatable Meat, preſently frees 
us from all diſturbing Particles, and ſettles Na. 
ture in its proper State, there being as it were a 
Calm and Serenity ſpread over the troubled Hu. 
mours : But thoſe Remedies that are painful do 
hardly, and by little and little only promote 
the Cure, every Difficulty puſhing on and forcing 
Nature. And therefore let not Philinus blame us, 
if we do not make all the Sail we can to fly 
from Pleaſure, but more diligently endeavour to 
make Pleaſure and Health, than other Philoſopher: 
do to make Pleaſure and Honeſty, agree. Now, 
in my Opinion, Philinus, you ſeem to be out 
in your firſt Argument, where you ſuppoſe the 
Beaſts uſe more ſimple Food, and are more heal- 
thy than Men, neither of which is true. The 
firſt, the Goats in Eupolis confute, for they extol 
their Paſture as full of Variety, and all forts of 
Herbs, in this manner, 


We feed almoſt on ey'ry Kind of Trees, 

Young Firs, the Ilex, and the Oak we crop: 
Sweet 8 Juniper, and Yew, 
Wild Olives, Thyme, al freely yield their Stir 


Theſe that I have mentioned are very different 
in Taſte, Smell and other Qualities, and he reckous 
more ſorts which I have omitted ; and the ſecond 
Homer skilfully refutes, when he tells us that the 
Plagueagrſt began amongſt the Beaſts: Beſides, ths 


ſhortneſs of their Lives proves, that they are very 
| 
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jelt to Diſeaſes; for there is ſcarce any irrational 
Creature long lived beſides the Crow and the 
Chough: And thoſe two every one knows do not 
confine themſelves to ſimple Food, but eat any 
thing. Beſides, you take no good Rule to judge 
what is ealy and what is hard of Digeſtion from 
the Diet of thoſe thar are Sick ; for Labour and 
Exerciſe, and even to chew our meat well, contri- 
butes very much to Digeſtion, neither of which can 
agree to a Man in a Feavor. Again, thatthe Variety 
of Meats, by reaſon of the different Qualities of the 
Particulars ſhould diſagree and ſpoil one another, you 
have no reaſon to fear ; For whether Nature takes 
her Nouriſnment from ſimilar Bodies, or different 
Meats, ſend out different Qualities into the Maſs 
of the Body, applying to every Part that which is 
fit and agreeable : So that, as Empedocles words it, 


The ſweet runs to the ſweet, the ſowre combines 
With ſowre, the ſharp with ſharp, the ſalt with ſalt, 


Or whether the Warmth and Spirit being ſcat- 
tered through the Maſs, proper Parts are ſeparated, 
and apply'd to the proper Members; Tis very pro- 
bable, that ſuch Bodies as ours, conſiſting of Parts 
of different Natures, ſhould be nouriſh'd and built 
up rather of various than ſimple Matter. Bur if 
by ConcoCtion there is an Alteration made in the 
Food, this will be more eaſily performed when there 
ie different ſorts of Meat, than when there is only 
one 1n the Stomach ; for Similars cannot work upon 
Similars, and the very Contrariety in the Mixture 
conſiderably promotes the Alteration of the remit- 
ted Qualities. But if, Philinus, you are againſt all 
Mixture, don't chide Philo only for the Variety of 


tert. tis Diſhes and Sauces, but for uſing Mixture in his 
ES ſovereign Cordials, which Eraſtratus calls, The God's 
kous Hands; Convince him of Abſurdity and Vanity, 
cond When he mixes Herbs, Metals, Syrups, and diffe- 
© the ent things brought from Sea and Land-in one Po- 
, the 8 and confines all Phyſick to Barley-broth, Caudle, 
yſub- is Cardeſs Poſſer. But you urge farther, that Va- 

ject Os riety 
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riety enticeth the Appetite that hath no Command 
over it ſelf, that is, good Sir, cleanly, wholeſome, 
ſweet, palatable, pleaſing Diet, makes us eat and 
drink more than ordinary. Why then, inſtead of fine 
Flower, do not we thicken our Broth with courſe 
Bran? and inſtead of Aſparagus, why,do we not crel 
Nettle-tops and Thiſtles? And leaving this fragrant 
and pleaſant Wine, drink ſowre, harſh Liquor, that 
the Waſps have been buzzing about a long while? 
Becauſe, perhaps, you may reply, wholeſome Feed. 
ing doth not conſiſt in a perfect avoiding of all that 
is pleaſing, but in moderating the Appetite in that 
reſpect, and making it prefer Profit before Pleaſure. 
Bur, Sir, as a Mariner has a thouſand ways to avoid 
a {tiff Gale of Wind, but when tis clear down, and 


a per ſect Calm, cannot raiſe it again, thus to c. Som 
rect and reſtrain our extravagant Appetite is no Wi the , 
hard matter: but when it grows weak and faint, thoſe 
when it fails as to its proper Objects, then to rail: were 
it, and make it vigorous and active again, is, Sir, 4 grew 
very difficult and hard Task. And therefore Variety . Muſh 
of Food is much better than ſimple, which is apt WW ppea 
to ſatisfy, being but of one ſort, as 'tis eaſier to ſto? i Rain 
Nature when ſhe makes too much ſpeed, than v perth, 
force her on when languiſhing and faint ; beſide, f for 
what ſome ſay, that Fulneſs is more to be avoided not di 
than Emptineſs, is not true; but on the contra!) there 
Fulnefs then only hurts when it ends in a Surfeit, & Lightn 
Diſeaſe ; bur Emprineſs, though it doth no other Mi-BPhoſe 
chief, is of it ſelf unnatural ; and let this ſuffices . 


an Anſwer to what you propoſed. But you ſpariiy 
Men have forgot, that Variety is ſweeter, is md! 
deſired by the Appetite, unleſs too ſweet ; for th 
Sight preparing the way, tis ſoon aſſimilated to i 
eager receiving Body; but that which is not defirabs 
Nature either throws off again, or keeps it in fa 
meer want. But pray obſerve this, that I don't pla 
for Variety in Tarts, Cakes or Cuſtards, thoſe 
vain, inſignificant, and ſuperfluous things; ** 
Plato allow'd Variety to thoſe fine Citizens of by 


ſetting before them Muſhrooms, Olives, Ch ; 
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Cheeſe, and all ſorts of Meat and Fiſh, and beſides 


nd 
theſe, allow'd them ſome Cakes and Sweet-meats 


ae, 


nd after all. 

Ine © JO) 

i: Queſtion II. 

- | Why Muſhrooms are thought to be produced by 
hi Thunder, and why tis believ'd that Men 
ile; aſleep are never N 


cede 


that AE a Supper in Elis, Agemachus ſet before us 


that very large Muſhrooms and when all admir'd 
ure. u them, one with a Smile ſaid, theſe are worthy 
avoid the late Thunder, as twere deriding thoſe who 
„and imagine Muſhrooms ale produced by Thunder: 


3 cor- Dome ſaid that Thunder did ſplit the Earth, uſing 
i; no dhe Air as a Wedge for that purpoſe ; and that by 
faint, WW choſe Chinks thoſe that ſought after Muſhrooms 
3 raiſe were directed where to find them; and thence it 
Sir, 4 brew a common Opinion, that Thunder engenders 
rarity WE Muſhrooms, and not only makes them a Paſſage to 


is at WY ppear; as if one ſhould imagine that a Shower of 

to ſoo Hain breeds Snails, and not rather makes them cree 

chan w vrch, and be ſeen abroad. Agemachus ſtood up it. 
beſide, for the received Opinion, and told us, we ſhould 


Inot disbelieve' it, only becauſe *rwas ſtrange, for 


avoidel 
chere are a thouſand other Effects of Thunder and 


-ontral), 1h 

\rfeit, o-ightoing, and a thouſand Omens deduced from em, 
her M toſe Cauſes tis very hard, if not impoſſible, to diſ- 
ſuffce over; for this laught at, this proverbial Muſhroom 
a ſpalu not eſcape the Thunder becauſe it is ſo little, 
„ is m0” becauſe it hath ſome Antipathetical Qualities 
; for WIT" preſerve ir from Blaſting ; as likewiſe a Fig-tree, 
ted to e Skin of a. Sea-Calf, (as they ſay) and of the 
; deſirabl Jena, with which Sailors cover the tops of their 


_ and Husband-men call and think Thunder. 
wers to be n, good to nouriſh ; and indeed, 


thole is abſurd to wonder at theſe things, when we ſee 
195; e molt incredible 1 imaginable in Thunder, 
ens Of VR Flame riſing out of moiſt Vapours, and from 


t Clouds ſuch aſtoniſhing Noiſes. Thus be con- 
| | Q6 _-- tinued, 
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tinued, I prattle, exhorting you to enquire after the 
Cauſe, and that I ſhall accept as your Club for theſe 
Muſhrooms. Then I began, Agemachus himſelf helps 
us exceedingly toward this Diſcovery, for nothing 
at the preſent ſeems more probable than that, to- 
ether with the Thunder, oftentimes generative 
aters fall, which receives that Quality from 
the Heat mixt with it ; for the piercing pure Parts 
of the Fire bicak away in Lightning, but the 
groſſer flarulent Part being wrapt up in the Cloud, 
and altering, and being alter'd with it, warms, 
and 5 deſtroying ſome of the Moiſture thickens 
it, ſo that tis made fit to enter the Pores of Plants, 
and is eaſily aſſimilated to them; beſides, ſuch 
Rain gives thoſe things which it waters a pecu- 
liar Temperature, and difference of Juice. Thus 
Dew makes the Graſs ſweeter to the cy and 
the Clouds from which a Rainbow is reflected, 
makes thoſe Trees on which they fall fragrant: 
And our Prieſts diſtinguiſhing it by this, call the 
Wood of thoſe Trees Iν , imagining that i 
the Rainbow, zur me hath a peculiar Care of 
them. Now 'tis probable, that theſe Thunder and 
Lightning Showers with a great deal of Warnith 
and Spirir deſcending forcibly into the Caverns of 
the Earth, are roul'd round, and form ſuch Knobs 
and Tumors, as Heats and noxious Humours do in 
our Bodies, which we call en, or Kernels; for a 
Muſhroom is not like a Plant, neither is it pro- 
duc'd without Rain; it hath no Root nor Sprouts, 
it depends on nothing, but is a Being by its ſelf 
having its Frame from the Earth a little chang 
and alter d. If this Difcourſe ſeems frivolous, I 
aſſure you, that moſt which are made upon tht 
Effets of Thunder and Lightning, are ſo too; 
and upon that account, Men think them to be im. 
mediately direted by Heaven, and not depend- 
ing on natural Cauſes. Dorot hem the Rhctoric'® 
one of our Company, ſaid, You ſpeak right, di, 
for not only the Vulgar and Illiterate, but ev" 
ſome of the Philoſophers have been of that Opn 
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on. I remember here in this Town Thunder 
broke into a Houſe, and did a great many ſtrange 
things: It let the Wine out of a Veſſel, though 
the Earthen Veſſel remained whole; and falling 
upon a Man aſleep, neither hurt him, nor blaſted 
his Cloaths, but melted certain Pieces of Braſs 
that he had in his Pocket, defac'd them quite, 
and made them run into a Lump. Upon this he 
went to a Phileſopher a Pythagorean, that ſojourn'd 
in the Town, and askt the Reaſon ; the Philoſopher 
directed him to ſome expiating Rites, and advis'd 
him to conſider ſeriouſly with himſelf, and go to 
| Prayers. And I have been told, thar Thunder 
falling upon a Centinel at Rome, as he ſtood to 
grard the Temple, burnt the Latcher of his 
Shoe, and did no other harm ; and ſeveral Silver 
Candle-ſticks lying in Wooden Boxes, the Silver 
was melted, while the Boxes lay untouch'd: Theſe 
Stories you may believe, or not, as you pleaſe. 
But that which is moſt wonderful, and which e- 
very Body knows, is this, the Bodies of thoſe that 
are killed by Thunder never putrify ; for many 
neither burn nor bury ſuch Bodies, but let them 
lie above Ground with a Fence about them, ſo 
that every one may ſee they remain uncorrupted : 
Confuting by this Euripede's Clymene, who ſays thus 
of Phaeton, 


My beſt belov'd, but now he lyes 
And putrifies in ſome dark Yale. 


And I believe Brimſtone is call'd 3:7, becauſe irs 
Smell is like that fiery offenſive Scent which riſes 
from Bodies that are Thunder-ſtruck : And: J ſup- 
poſe, that becauſe of this Scent, Dogs and Birds 
vill not prey on ſuch Carcaſſes. Thus far have 1 
done, let him proceed, ſince he hath been applaud- 
ed for his Diſcourſe of Muſhrooms, leſt the ſame 


ici Jeſt might be put upon us. that was upon Androcy- 


t, Sir, % the Painter, for when in his Landckip of Scyl- 
t even Wi ©, be painted Fiſh the beſt, and moſt to the Life 
Opin- K any thing in the whole Draught, he was ſaid 

08 to 
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to uſe his Appetite more than his Art, for he na. 90 
turally lov'd Fiſh. So ſome may ſay, that we Pi- 8 
toſophize about Muſhrooms, the Cauſe of whoſe 8+ 
Production is confeſſedly doubtful, for the Plea. Wi Ob 


ſure we take in eating them. Thus our Diſcourſe 


ſeeming to carry ſome Probability, and a Diſcove. x 
ry of the Cauſe, and I putting in, and ſaying it U 
was time now, as in a Comedy, to raiſe the %. Coy 
chines, and throw Thunder, amidſt our Cups to WF ty 
Diſcourſe of Lightning, the Company agreed; thot 
but ſetting aſide all other Topics, only deſired me ſos 
to proceed on this Head; Why Men aſteep are never "Bk 
blaſted with Lightning? And I, though I knew greg 
I ſhould get no great Credit by propoling 4 ee 
Cauſe whoſe Reaſon was common to other things, bein 
faid thus: Lightning is wonderfully piercing and 8 7 
ſubtile, partly becauſe it riſes from a very pure hn 
Subſtance, and partly becauſe by the Swiftneſs of md 
its Motion it purges it ſelf, and throws off all of an 
groſs earthy Particles that are mixt with it. No- las 
thing, ſays Democritus, is blaſted with Lightning 1 the 
that cannot reſiſt, and ſtop the Motion of the 

pure Flame: Thus the cloſe Bodies, as Braſs, Sil. 40 
ver, and the like, which ſtop it, feel its Force, For 
and are melted, becauſe they reſiſt; whilſt rare * 
thin Bodies, and ſuch as are full of Pores, are palt the Fe 
thro', and not hurted, as Cloaths, or dry Wood: nileth 
It blaſts green Wood or Graſs, the Moiſture with. in the 
in them being ſeized, and kindled by the Flame. Bp: - - 
Now, if it is true, that Men aſleep are neve! are oft 
-Kill'd by Lightning, from what we have propos, WW. 1 
and not from any thing elſe, we muſt endeayoul ty, o 
to draw the Cauſe. Now, the Bodies of thok "is 10 


that are awake are ſtiffer, and more apt to reſil, 
all the Parts being full of Spirits, which as"! 
were in a Harp, diſtending and ſcrewing up ti 
. of Senſe, makes = Body of the Animal 
firm, cloſe and compacted: But when Men arts 
fleep, the Otgans are let down and the Body be 
comes rare, lax, looſe, and the Spirits failing 


| kath: abundance of Pores, through which, — 
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Sounds and Smells do flow inſenſibly: For in that 
Caſe, there is nothing that can reſiſt, and by this. 
| Reſiſtance receive any ſenſible Impreſſion from an 

Objects that are preſented, much leſs from ſuc 

as are ſo ſubtile, and move as ſwiftly as Light- 
ning. Things that are weak, Nature ſhields from 
| Harm, fencing them about with ſome hard thick 
© Covering ; but thoſe things that cannot be reſiſted, 
do leſs harm to the Bodies that yield to, than to 
© thoſe that oppoſe their Force. Beſides, thoſe that 
| are aſleep are not ſtartled at the Thunder, they 
have no Conſternation upon them, which kills a 
great many that are no otherwiſe hurt, and we 
E know that thouſands die with the very fear of 
being kill d : Even Shepherds teach their Sheep 
to run together into a Fold when it Thunders, 
for whilſt they lie ſcatter'd they die with Pear; 
and we ſee thouſands fall, which have no Marks 
of any Stroak or Fire about them, their Soals 
las it ſeems) like Birds flying out of their Bodies 
| at the Fright. For many, as Euripides ſays, 


4 Clap hath kill d, yet ne er drew drop of Bload. 


For certainly the Hearing is a Senſe that is 
| ſooneſt, and moſt vigorouſly wrought upon, and 
the Fear that is cauſed by any aſtoniſhing Noiſe, 
| raiſeth the greateſt Commotion and. Diſturbance 
in the Body, from all which Men aſleep, becauſe 
ſenſible, are ſecure : But thoſe that are awake, 
are oftentimes kill'd with Fear before they are 
toucht, and Fear contracts and condenſes the Bo- 
dy, ſo that the Stroak muſt be ſtrong, becauſe 
were is ſo conſiderable a Reſiſtance. 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion III. 
Why Men uſually invite many Gueſts to a 7 


Wedding Supper. — 
1 3 my Son Atobulus's Marriage, Soſſius Senecio tran 
A from Cheronæa, and a great many other No. and | 


ble Perſons were preſent at the ſame Feaſt ; which 


. 4 acq u: 
gave occaſion to this Queſtion, (Senecio propos d well, 
it) why to a Mariage Feaſt more Gueſts are uſu- hooks 
ally invited than to any other? Nay even thoſe vleaſ 
Law givers that chiefly oppos'd Luxury and Pro- bau 
fuſeneſs, have particularly confin'd Marriage perſo 
Feaſts to a ſet Number: Indeed, in my Opini- ther ] 
on, he continued, Hecatæum the Abderite, one of derab 


the old Philoſophers, hath ſaid nothing to the tro! 
purpoſe in this Matter; when he tells us, that Duty 
thoſe that marry Wives invite a great many to Frien 
the Entertainment, that many may ſee, and be ſelves 
Witneſſes that they themſclves are free, and mar- and u 
ry others of the ſame Condition; for, on the con- And 

trary, the Comedians reflect on thoſe who revel at belony 
their Marriages, who make a great ado, and ate WW men 
pompous in their Feaſts, as ſuch who will prove no Wi Huh 
very good Husbands, or well pleas'd at the pre- 


ſent Match: Thus, in Menander, one replies to 4 
Bridegroom that bad him beſet the Houſe with 

Tour Wards are great, but what's this to your Bride! : 
But I ſhall proceed no farther, leſt I ſhould ſeem 
to find fault with thoſe Reaſons others give, on. gentle 
ly becauſe I have none of my own to provecy ately 
Then began; there is no ſuch evident, no wy would 
publick Notice given of any Feaſt, as there 1s Place o 
ono at a Marriage; for when we facrifice * Anh: 
Gods, when we take leave of, or receive a Friend Service, 
a great many of our Acquaintance need not = Table 
it : But a * Dinner is proc laim' d by 1 telivig 
loud Sound of the Wedding Song, - Plece ; 
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Torches and the Muſick, which as Homer expreſ- 
ſeth 1t, 


The Women ſtand before the Doors to ſee and hear. 


And therefore when every Body knows it, the 
Perſons are aſham'd to omit the Formality of an 
Invention, and therefore entertain their Friends 
and Kindred, and every one that they are any way 
acquainted with. This being generally approved, 
well, ſaid Theon, ſpeaking next, let it be ſo, for it 
looks like Truth; but ler this be added, if you 
pleaſe, that ſuch Entertainments are not only 
01 1x24, Friendly, but alſo TUYYEerinal, Kindredly 3 the 
Perſons beginning to have a new Relation to ano- 
ther Family : But here is ſomething more conſi- 
derable, and that is this; when by this Marriage 
two Families join in one, the Man thinks it his 
Duty to be civil and obliging to the Woman's 
Friends, and the Woman's Friends think them- 
ſelves oblig'd to return the ſame to him and his ; 
and oy this Account the Company is doubled: 
And beſides, fince moſt of the little Ceremonies 
belonging to the Wedding are perform'd by Wo- 
men, 'tis neceſſary, that where they are, their 
Husbands ſhould be likewiſe entertain'd. 


Queſtion IV. 
Whether the Sea or Land afford better Food. 


G in Eubæa, where the Baths are, a Place 
by Nature every way fitted for free and 
gentle Pleaſures; and withal ſo beautified with 
lately Edifices and Dining Rooms, that one 
Would take it for no other, than the common 
Place of Repaſt for all Greece: Here, though the 
Earth and Air yield plenty of Creatures for the 
%rvice of Men, the Sea no leſs furniſheth the 
Table with Variety of Diſhes, nouriſhing ſtore of 
Clicious Fiſh in its deep and clear Waters. This 
«ce is eſpecially frequented in the Spring ; or 

| ITNCT 


— 
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at ſrare Hours paſs away the time in many uſe. 
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hither at this time of Year abundance of People 
reſort, ſolacing themſelves in the mutual Enjoy. 
ment of all thoſe Pleaſures the Place affords, and 


ful and edifying Diſcourſes. When Calliſtratus the 
Soph liv'd here, 'twas a hard matter to dine at a. 
ny Place beſides his Houſe; for he was ſo ex. 
tremely courteous and obliging, that no Man 
whom he invited to Dinner, could have the 
Face to ſay him nay : One of his beſt Humour 
was, to pick up all the pleaſant Fellows he could 
meet with, and put them in the ſame Room, 
Sometimes he did, as Sim one of the Ancients 
us'd to do, that is, ſatisfactorily treated Men of 
all Sorts and Faſhions. But for the moſt part he 
was of Celeus's Humour, who, they ſay, was the 
firſt Man that founded the Daily Conventus Curl. 
Js, and call'd the Place where they met, Prytanee 
um: Several times at theſe publick Meetings d. 
vers agreeable Diſcourſes were rais'd, and it fel 
out that once a very ſplendid Treat adorn'd with 
Variety of Dainties, gave occaſion for Inquiries 
concerning Food, whether the Land or Sea yield- 
ed better? Here when a great part of the Com- 
pony were highly commending the Land, as 
ounding with many choice, nay an infinite V+ 
riety of all ſorts of Creatures, Polycrates calling to 
Smmachis, ſaid to him, but you, Sir, being al 
imal bred between two Seas, and brought up 
among ſo many which ſurround your Sacred N. 
copol is, will not you ſtand up for Neptune! Les, 
will, reply'd Symmacbis, and therefore comman 
you to ſtand by me, who enjoy the moſt pleaſant 
art of all the Achaic Sea. ell, ſays Polycrate 
the beginning of my Diſcourſe ſhall be grounde 
upon Cuſtom ; for as of a great number of Poet 
we uſually give one, who far excels the reſt, fh 
famous Name of Poet; ſo though there be min 
forts of Food, wy, yer Cuſtom has ſo prevail 
that the Fiſh alone, or however above all the 


. 


is Call d oy, Food, becauſe 'tis more excel 
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ople chan all others. For we do not call thoſe : pryae 
10y- nd eier Gluttonous and great Eaters, who love 
and I eef, as Hercules, who after Fleſh us'd to eat green 
ule. Pigs: Nor thoſe that love Figs, as Plato; nor 
the laſtly, thoſe that are for Grapes, as Arxeſilaus; but 
at 4» ¶ thoſe who frequent the Fiſh-Market, and ſooneſt 

ex» hear the Market-Bell: Thus when Demoſthenes 
Man rad told Philocrates, that the Gold he got by Trea- 

the hery was ſpent upon Whores and Fiſh, he preſent. 
Nours y upbraids him r ene; as a gluttonous and 
ould WWW:ſcivious Fellow. And Cre/iphon ſaid pat enough, 
oom. when a certain Glutton cry'd aloud in Company, 
nente bat he ſhould burſt aſunder; no by no means, let 
en of s be Baits for your Fiſh ; and what was his mean 
art he og do you think who made this Verſe, 


as the 

Carite Nu Capers gnaw, when you may Sturgeon eat. 

Jane 

gs di» ad what, for God's ſake, do thoſe Men mean, 


it fell bo inviting one another to ſumptuous Collations, 
| with ally ſay, to Day we will dine upon the Shoar ? 
quiries s it not 2 they ſuppoſe, what is certainly true, 
Veld. at a Dinner upon the Shoar, is of all others moſt 
Com- Melicious? Not by reaſon of the Waves and Stones 
„%% chat Place (for who upon the Sea-coaſt would 
te Vi. e content to feed upon a Pulſe or a Caper? ) 
ling oer becauſe their Table is furniſhed with plenty of 
eing uten Fiſh. Add to this, that Sea- food is dearer 
ght Van any other. Wherefore Cato inveighing againſt 


red Ve Luxury of the City, did not exceed the Bounds 
Yes, Truth, when he ſaid, that at Rome a Fiſh was 
mman for more than an Ox: For they ſell a ſmall 


pleaſant of Fiſh for as much as a Hecatomb, with all 
lycra cceſlaries belonging to the Sacrifice: Beſides, as 
round: Phyſician is the beſt Judge of Phyſick, and 
f Pot Muſician of Songs; fo he is able to give the 
reſt, t Account of the Goodneſs of Meat, who is the 
be muß eteſt Lover of it. For I will not make Pytha- 
revall es and Xenocrates Arbitrators in this Caſe, but 
the rel gira the Poet, and Philoxenus the Son of Ergxis, 
excel Anrede, the Painter - of whom it was re- 

ta ported, 
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prone, that when he drew a Landskip of 50, 
e drew Fiſh in a lively manner ſwimming round 
her, becauſe he was a great Lover of them. $ 
Antigonus the King ſurprizing Autagoras the Poet, 
in the Habit of a Cook, broiling Congers in his 
Tent, ſaid to him, doſt thou think that Homer was 
dreſſing Congers, when he writ Agamemnon's famou 
Exploits? and he as ſmartly reply'd, do you think 
that Agamemnon did ſo many famous Exploits, when 
he was enquiring who dreſs'd Congers in the Camp? 
Theſe Arguments, ſays Polhcrates, J have urg'd in 
behalf of Fiſhmongers, drawing them from Te. 
ſtimony and Cuſtom. Bur, ſays Symmachus, I wil 
go more ſeriouſly to Work, and more like 2 Le. 
gician. For if that may truly be ſaid to be Food 
which gives Meat the beſt Reliſh, ir will evident 
ly follow, that that is the beft ſort of Food, which 
gets Men the beſt Stomach to their Meat. 
Therefore as thoſe Philoſophers, who were call! 
Elpiftes, from the Greek Word (he) ſignifying 
Hope, which above all others they cry up, 
verr'd that there was nothing in the World wic 
concurr'd more to the Preſervation of Life that 
Hope, without whoſe gracious Influence Life wou 
be a Burden and altogerher intolerable. In the liit 
manner that of all other things may be ſaid to gc 
us a Stomach to our Meat, without which all Mal 
would be unpalarable and nauſeous. And amo 
all thoſe things the Earth yields, we find no ſucl 
things as Salt, which we can only have from i 
Sea. Firſt of all, without Salt there would 
nothing eatable, which mixt with Flower lea! 
Bread alſo Hence it was that Neptune and 0! 
had both the ſame Temple. Beſides, Salt is 
moſt pleaſant of all other Food. For thoſe Her 
who, like Aſceticls, uſed themſelves to a ſpare Di 
baniſhing from their Tables all vain and ſupe 
fluous Delicacies, to ſuch a degree, that when - 
encamped at Helleſpont, they abſtained from F. 
yet for all this they could nor eat Fleſh pr 
out Salt; which is a ſufficient Evidence that 
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to ſay in Deriſion of the Jews, that they abſtani , t. 
from moſt lawful Fleſh ;: but we will fay that Hit C 


is moſt lawful Meat which comes from the Sea. by he 
we can claim no great Right over Land CreatuWſichy 
which are nouriſhed with the ſame Food, u cura 
the ſame Air, waſh in, and drink the ſame War Cat 


that we do our ſelves; and when they are fa oſt { 
ter'd, they make us aſhamed of what we har 2ypti 


done, with their hideous Cries 3 and then g {© 
by living amongſt us, they arrive at ſome de em ! 
of Familiarity and Intimacy with us. But ee br 
Creatures are altogether Strangers to us, and e va 
born and brought up as it were in another World: the 
neither does their Voice, Look, or any Seni ry re 
they have done us plead for their Life : For th: Sow, 
kind of Creatures are of no Uſe at all to us: ly ſitu 


is there any Neceſſity that we ſhould love re n. 
But that Place which we inhabit is Hell to ter N. 
and as ſoon as ever they enter upon it they dit. , 


F. — ke Pie! 
Queſtion V. » 
Whether the Jews abſtain d from Sei 4 tha 


Fleſh, becauſe they worſhipp'd that Creatun Su 
or becauſe they had au Antipathy again en it 


A ET ER theſe things were ſpoken, and ft 1 V, 
in the Company were minded to ſay on. rid 
thing in Defence of the contrary Opinion; Bind 
litratus interrupted their Diſcourſe, and i my 
Sirs, What do you think of that which was fp 
gainſt the Jews, that they abſtain from the moſt | f 
Ful Fleſh? Very well ſaid, quoth Polycrat?!, 

that is a thing I very much queſtion, wit 
it was that the Jews abſtain'd from Swines E. 
becauſe they conferr'd Divine Honour ' 
that Creature, or becauſe they had a f 
Averſion to it; for whatever we find in! 
own Writings, ſeems to be altogether bn 
cept they have ſome more ſolid Reaſons which 
ha ye no Mind to diſcoyer, Hence it is, ſay c 
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ane, that 1 am of an Opinion, that this Nation has 
t uit Creature in ſome Veneration; and though 
a, I be granted, that the Hog is an ugly and 
cure WMchy Creature, yet it is not quite ſo vile nor 
\ (ro Mcurally ſtupid as a Beetle, Griffin, Crocodile, 
Wie Cat, moſt of which are worſhipp'd as the 
ſlauge ost ſacred things by ſome Prieſts amongſt the 
e elan: But the reaſon why the Hog is had 
n gi o much Honour and Veneration amongſt 
dege em is, becauſe, as the Report goes, that Crea- 
ut 8c breaking up the Earth with its Snout, ſhew'd 
and e way to Tillage, and taught them how to 
\V ore the Plough-ſhare, which Inſtrument, for that 
Seni y reaſon, as ſome ſay, was call'd 5; from %s 
or than Sow. Now the wAzyprians inhabiting a Coun- 
s: M ſituated low, and whoſe Soil is naurally ſoft, 
e then&ve no need of the Plough ; but after the Ri- 
to ther Nile hath retir'd from the Grounds it over- 
ey die. ed, they preſently let all their Hogs into 


e Fields, and they with their Feet and Snouts 
ake up the Ground, and cover'd the ſown 
ed. Nor ought this to ſeem ſtrange to any 
le, that there are in the World, who abſtain 
dm Swines Fleſh upon ſuch an account as this ; 
ben it is evident that among barbarous Nations, 
ere are other Animals had in greater Honour 


| Swi 
Cream 
ain U 


* d Veneration for leſſer Reaſons, if not altoge- 
ſay e ridiculous. For the Field Mouſe only for 
1 Blindneſs was worſhipp'd as a God among the 
an 


Y2tians ; becauſe they were of an Opinion that 
s [po tkneſs was before Light, and that the latter 
L its Birth from Mice about the fifth Gene- 


— ion at the Moon; and moreover that the Li- 
, * 1 of this Creature diminiſhes in the Wane of 
ines ! Moon : But they conſecrate the Lion to the 
10ur n, becauſe the Lioneſs, of all other four-foored 
a iel Creatures, brings forth her young with 
3 ir Eye-ſight, becauſe they fall aſleep in a Mo- 
1 | 


end when they are aſleep their Eyes ſparkle. 
whic i lides, 7 @ gaping Lions Heads for the 
ays 0%" Murs of x ir Fountains, becauſe Nil 2 
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flows the Egyptian Fields when the Sign is Ln: 
They give it out that their Bird Ibis, as ſoon 
as hatch'd, weighs two Drachms, which are of 
the ſame Weight with the Heart of a new.bom 
Infant; and that its Legs being ſpread with the 
Bill make an exact A©quial:zer Triangle. And 
yer who can find Fault with the gp fou 
theſe I rifles, when it's left upon Record tha Difde 
the Pythagoreans worſhipp'd a white Cock, and ot 227 
Sea Creatures abſtain'd eſpecially from the Mul 
Jet and Urtrick. The Magicians, that deſcende 
from Zoroaſter, ador'd the Land Hedg-hog above 
other Creatures, but had a deadly Spite againſt 
Warer-rats, and thought that Man was dear in 
the Eyes of the Gods, who deſtroy'd moſt of 
them. Bur I ſhould think that if the Jews ha 
ſuch an Antipathy againſt an Hog, they would 
kill it as the Magicians do Mice ; when, on the 
contrary, they are by their Religion as muc 
prohibited to kill as to eat it; And perhap 
there may be ſome Reaſon given for this; fot 
as the Aſs is worſhipp'd by them as the fill 
Diſcoverer of Fountains, ſo perhaps the Ho 
may be had in like Veneration, which fir 
taught them to ſow and plow: Nay, ſome {ay 
that the Jews alſo abſtain from eating of Hare 
as abominable and unclean Creatures ; they hay 
reaſon for that, ſaid Lamprias, becauſe a Hare 
ſo like an Aſs which they worſhip; for in it 
Colour, Ears, and the Sparkling of its Eyes, ti 
ſo like an Aſs, that I do not know any litt 
Creature that repreſents a great one ſo muc 
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as a Hare doth an Aſs; except in this likewiiWrites 
imitating the Zgyprians, they ſuppoſe that ther 

is ſomething of Divinity in the Swiftneſs Bac 
this Creature, as alſo in its Quickneſs of Senft * 


for the Eyes of Hares are ſo unwearied that the 
fleep with them open. Beſides they ſeem to ©! 
cel all other Creatures in Quickneſs of Hearing 
whence it was that the Zzyprians painted t 
Hare amongſt their other Sacred Hieriglibbi 
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Le: an Emblem of Hearing: But the Je, do hate 
loon CSyines Fleſh, becaule all rhe Barbarians are na- 
te ol turally fearful of a Scab and Leproly, which they 
born 


preſume comes by eating ſuch kind of Fleſh. 


h the kor we may oblerve that all Pigs under the 
And Belly are overſpread with a Leprofy and Scab; 
1: fol which may be ſuppos'd to proceeds from an ill 
that Diſpoſition of Body and Corruption within, which 
and oi breaks out through the Skin: Beſides, Swines feed- 
MulSWing is commonly ſo naſty and filthy, that ir 
ended muſt of Neceſſity cauſe Coriuptions and vicious 
abo Humours ; for ſetting aſide thoſe Creatures that 
again WW zce bred from, and live upon, Dung, there is no 
car 1Wſother Creature takes ſo much Delight to wal. 
oſt ow in the Mire, and in other unclean and 
w; hatinking Places. Hogs Eyes are ſaid to be ſo flat. 


wou end and fix'd upon the Ground, that they ſee 
on the roching above them, nor ever look up to the 
s much, except when orc'd upon their Back againſt 
perhapWWMNature, they turn their Eyes to the Sun; and 
his; o berefore this Creature, at other times moſt cla- 
he fu vorous, when laid upon his Back, is ſtill, as 
e HoSMWſoniſh'd at the unuſual Sight of the Heavens, 
ch fi bie the Greatneſs of the Fear he is in, (as 
me ſay is ſuppos'd) is the Cauſe of his Silence. And 
Hare it be lawful to intermix our Diſcourſe with 


hey ha bes, tis faid that Adonis was lain by a Boar: 


Hare eo Adonis is ſuppos'd to be the ſame with 
r in M %; and there are a great many Rites in 
Eyes, ch their Sacrifices, which confirm this Opini- 
ny lit". Others will have Adonis to be Bacchus Para- 
ſo mV; and Phanocles an amorous Love Poet 
Vikewal tes thus, 

hat the! | | 

fenels © Bacchus on Hills the fair Adonis ſaw, 

of Sen And raviſh'd him, and reap'd a wondrous Joy, 
chat the | 

m to egg Symmachus greatly wondring at what was 
Hearing oken, lays, what, Lamprias, will you have our 
inted in Narr God call'd Eviut, the Inciter of Women, 
rogliphis vl. III. P famous 
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ſamous for the Honours he has conferr'd 
him by Mad-men, to be inſcrib'd and inroll's 
in the Myſteries of the Fews? Or is there any 
ſolid Reaſon can be given to prove Adonis to be 
the ſame with Bacchus? Here Meragenes interpo. 
ſing, ſaid, do not be fo fierce upon him, for ! 
who am an Athenian anſwer you, and tell you, 
in ſhort, that theſe two are the very ſame: And 
no Man 1s able or fit to bring the Confirmation 
of this Truth, but thoſe Prieſts amongſt us, who 
are initiated and skill'd in the Terrennial π] 
or perfect Worſhip of the Gods. But what no 
Religion forbids to ſpeak of among Friends, eſpe. 
cially oer Wine the Gift of Bacchus, I am ready 
at the Command of theſe Gentlemen to dilclole, 
When all the Company requeſted and earneſtly 
begg'd ir of him; Firſt of all, ſays he, the Time 
and Manner of the greateſt and molt holy So. 
lemnity of the Jews is exactly agreeable to 
the holy Rites of Bacchus; for that which 
they call the Feaſt, they celebrate in the midſt 
of the Vintage, furniſhing their Tables with all 
ſorts of Fruits, while they fit under Taberna- 
cles made of Vines and Ivy, and the Day which 
immediately goes before the Feaſt, they call the 
Day of Tabernacles. Within a few Days after 
they celebrate another Feaſt, not darkly but open- 
ly, dedicated to Bacchus, for they have a Feaſt a- 
mongſt them call'd Crazephora, from carrying Palm- 
trees, and Thyrſophoia, when they enter into the 
Temple carrying Tyr. What they do within, 
I know not; but tis very probable that they 
perform the Rites of Bacchus ; firſt they have 
little Trumpets, ſuch as the Grecians uſed to have 
at their Bacchanalia to call upon their Gods with- 
al: Others go before them playing upon Harps, 
which they call Teviter, whether ſo nam'd from 
Luffus or Euviw, either Word agrees with Bacchus: 
And I ſuppoſe that their Sabbaths have ſome ” 
lation to Bacchus, for the Sabbi and 2 
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n are the very ſame, and they make uſe of that 


d Word at the Celebration of Bacchus's Origa; and 
V this may be made appear out of Demoſthenes and 
be Mlenander; nor can any one alledge that this 
o. was cuſtomarily out of a Principle of Religion, 
1 Which the Bacchi were polleſs'd of, for theſe Au- 


thors witneſs the contrary, telling us, that thoſe 


nd that kept the Sabbath us'd to invite one another 
on to drink till they were drunk: Or if they chan- 
ho Ned to be hinder'd by ſome more weighty Buſi- 
% Wes, 'twas the Faſhion at leaſt to taſte the 
no ine. Some perhaps may ſurmiſe that rheſe are 
fe- Wincer Conjectures. Bur there are other Argu- 
ady Whnents will clearly evince the Truth of what I 
ole. ert: The firſt may be drawn from their High. 
ſtly Priet, who on Holy -days enters their Temple 
ime ith his Mitre on, array'd in a Skin of a Hina, 
So- ulrolder d with Gold, wearing Pontcfi-s, and a Coat 
>» to anging down to his Ancles, beſides he has a 
hich eat many little Bells hanging at his Garmenr, 
nidſt 5 the Faſhion is amongſt us, which make a Noiſe 
h all 5 he walks the Streets; in their Sacrifices the 
erna- pake uſe of other Muſical Inſtruments which they 
vhich al their Gods brazen Nurſes; and in their early 
1 the Wiitumnal Feaſts they carry the Thyrſus and Im- 
after a which can repreſent no other God beſides 
open» Wb. Moreover they are forbidden the Uſe of Ho- 
eaſt a» Wy in their Sacrifices, becauſe they ſuppoſ'd that a 
Pa)m- iure of Honey corrupts and deads the Wine. 
to the id this was the Way of ſacrificing in former 
vithin, Wis. Thus the Antients were wont to make 
the); enſelves drunk, before the Vine was known 
hae Wd at this Day barbarous People who want 
o have ie drink Metheglin, allaying the Sweetneſs 
5 with the Honey by bicter Roots, much of the Taſte 
Harps, our Wine. The Greeks offer d to their Gods 
d from ſe Nd as they called them, or Vea, 
Bach“? Neyofferings; becauſe that Honey was of a 
_ ry ure quite contrary to Wine. But this is no 
A 


onſiderable Argument, that Bacchus was wor- 
P 2 ſhipp'd 
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ſhipp'd by the Jews, in that amongſt other kinds 
of Puniſhment, that was moſt remarkably odious, 
by which Malefactors were forbid the Uſe of 
Wine for ſo long a Time as the Judge was plea. 
ſed to preſcribe. 


Deſunt reliqua hujus Libri. 
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The Fifth Book. 
Done into Engliſh by T. C. 


HAT is Jour Opinion at preſent, Soſius 
V Senecio, of the Pleaſures of Mind and 
Body, is not evident to me: 


Becauſe us two a thuſand things divide, 
Vaſt ſhady Hills, and the rough Ocean's Tide, 


But formerly, I am ſure, you did not lean to, 
nor like their Opinion, who will not allow the 
Soul to have any proper agreeable Pleaſure, which 
without reſpe& to the Body ſhe deſires for her 
lelf; but define that ſhe lives as a Form aſſiſtant 
to the Body, is directed by the Paſſions of it, 
and, as that is affected, is either pleas'd or grieves, 
or, like a Looking-glaſs, only receives the Images 
of thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions made upon the Bo- 
dy. This ſordid and debaſing Opinion is a thou- 
and other ways confuted; and at a Feaſt 
the genteel well-bred Men, after Supper, fall 
upon lome Topic or another as ſecond Courſe, and 
cheer one another by their pleaſant Talk. Now' 
te Body bath very little or no Share in this, 
E 43 which 


— 


L U. 
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which evidently proves, that this is a particulu 
Banquet for the Soul, and that thoſe Pleaſures are 
peculiar to her, and different from thoſe which 


Paſs to her through, and are vitiated by the Body. 
Now, as Nurſes, when they feed Children, taſte 


a little of their Pap, but when they are ſatisfied, 
leave crying, and go to ſleep, then being at their 
own Diſpoſal, take ſuch Meat and Drink as is a. 
greeable to their own Bodies; thus the Sou] par. 
takes of the Pleaſures that ariſe from Eating 
and Drinking, like a Nurſe, being ſublervient to 
the Appetites of the Body, kindly yielding to its 
Neceſſities and Wants, and calming its Defires : 
But when that is ſatisfied and at reſt, then being 
free from her Buſineſs and ſervile Employment, 
ſhe ſeeks her own proper Pleaſures, revels on Di- 
ſcourſe, Problems, Stories, curious Queſtions, or 
ſubtle Reſolutions. Nay, what ſhall a Man ſay, 
when he ſees the dull unlearned Fellows after Sup- 
per, minding ſuch Pleaſures as have not the leaſt 
relation to the Body? They tell Tales, propoſe 
Riddles, or ſet one another a gueſſing at Names, 
comprized and hid under ſuch and ſuch Numbers. 
Thus Mimicks, Drolls, Menander and his Actors were 
admitted into Banquets, not becauſe they can free 
the Eye from any Pain, or raiſe any tickling No- 
tion in the Fleſh ; but becauſe the Soul being ha- 
turally Phileſophical, and a Lover of Inſtruction, co- 
vets its own proper Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 
when it is free from the Trouble of looking at- 
ter the Body. 


— 


Queſtion I. 
Why take we Delight in hearing thoſe that re- 
| preſent the Paſſions of Men angry, 0r e 
ful, and yet cannot without Concern bebold 
thoſe who are really ſo affected! 


F this we diſcourſed in your Company at 4 


| Les 
thens, when Strato the Comedian (for he u 1 
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culay Man of great Credit) flouriſh'd : For being enter- 


s are tained at Supper by Borthus the Epicurean, with a 
vhich great many more of the Sect, as it uſually happens 
Body. when learned and inquiſitive Men meet together, 
talte the Remembrance of the Comedy led us to this In- 
sfied, quiry; why we are diſturb'd ar the real Voices 
their of Men, either angry, penſive, or afraid, and yet 
is a- are delighted to hear others repreſent them, and 
pare imitate their Geſtures, Speeches and Exclamarions ? 
ating Every one in the Company gave almoſt the ſame 
nt to Reaſon; for they ſaid, he that only repreſents, ex- 
to its cels him that really feels, in as much as he doth 
ſires: not ſuffer the Misfortunes, which we knowing, 
being are pleaſed and delighted on that account. But I, 
ment, though 'twas not properly my Talent, ſaid, that 
1 Di- we being by Nature Rational, and Lovers of In- 
5 Of genuity, are delighted with, and admire every 
ſay, thing that is arificially and ingeniouſly contrived : 

up. For as a Bee naturallyloving ſweet things, ſeeks af- 
leaſt ter, and flies to any thing that has any Mixture of 
opoſe Honey in it; ſo Man naturally loving Ingenuity 


and Elegancy, is very much inclined to be pleaſed 
with, and highly approves every Word or Action 
that is ſeaſon d with Wit and Judgment. Thus, 
if any one offers a Child a piece of Bread, and at 
the ſame time a little Dog or Ox made in Paſte, 
we ſhall ſee the Boy run eagerly to the latter: So 
likewiſe if any one offers him Silver in the Lump, 
and another a Beaſt ora Cup of the ſame Metal, 
be will rather chuſe that in which he ſees a Mix- 
ture of Art and Reaſon : Upon the ſame account 
It is that they are much in Love with Riddles, and 
ſuch Fooleries as are difficult and intricate; for 
whatever is curious and ſubtle doth attract and al- 
lure Men, as antecedently to all Inſtruction a- 
greeable and proper to it. And therefore becauſe 
be that is really affected with Grief or Anger, pre- 
ents us with nothing but the common bare Paſſi- 
0; but in the Imitation ſome Dexterity and Per- 
ualiveneſs appears, we are naturally inclined to 
be diſturbed at the former, whilſt the latter de- 
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lights us. Tis unpleaſant ro fee a ſick Man, a 
one that is at his laſt Gaſp; yet with Content ue 
can lock upon the Picture of PhiloFeres, or the 
Statue of . 7% in wiroſe Face tis commonly 
faid, that the Wo:kman mixt Silver. fo that the 
Braſs might have fame Appearance, though but 
weak Colour of that Metal. And this, Jaid J, the 
Cyrenaiques may uſe as a ſtrong Argument againf 
you Epicuream, that all the Senſe of Pleaſure which 
ariſes from the working of any Object on the Fa 
or Eye, is not in thoſe Organs, but in the Inte. 
left it ſelf. Thus the continual Cackling of: 
Hen, “or Cawing of a Crow is very ungrateful and hes 
diſturbing ; yet he that imitates thoſe Noiſes wel 8 ee C 
pleaſes the Hearers. Thus to behold a conſum * 6 
tive Man is no delightful Spectacle: Vet wil. e 
Pleaſure we can view the Pictures and Statues of WW ay 
ſuch Perſons, becauſe the very imitating hl: © 
ſomething in it very agreeable to the Mind, which 
allures and captivates its Faculties: For up 
what Account, for God's ſake, from what extem 
Impreſſion upon our Organ, ſhould Men be more 
to admire Parmeno's Sow ſo much as to paſs it int 
a Proverb ? Yet 'tis reported, that Parmeno being 
very famous for imitating the grunting of 275 
ſome endeavoured to rival and out-do him: And Ag 
when the Hearers, being prejudiced, cry'd out, /7 Y 
well indeed, but nothing comparable to Parmeno': 4 Wl ub ; 
one took a Pig under his Arm, and came uf | 
the Stage, and when, though they heard the ve) 
Pig, they ſtill continued, This is nothing compari 
to Parmenio's Sew; he threw his Pig among 
them, to ſhew that they judged according u 
Opinion, and not Truth. And hence 'tis Vt! 
evident, that like Motions of the Senſe do not i 
ways raiſe like Affections in the Mind, when then 
is not an Opinion, that the thing done was 
neatly and ingeniouſly per for med. 
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* Queſtion II. 

on That the Prize for Poets at the Games was 


t the an: icent. 
but a 


|, th: BY A T the Solemnity of the Pyrhian Games, there 
gain was a Conſult about taking away all ſuch 


which orts as had lately crept in, and were not of an- 
e La cat Inſtitution. For after they had taken in to 
Inte. She three ancient, which were as old as the So- 
: Of 1 WW rnity it (elf, wiz. the Pyth'an Piper, the Harper 
"Y the Singer to the Harp, and the Tragedian ; as if a 


ige Gate were open'd, they could not keep our 


_ infinite Crowd of Plays, and Muſical Entertain- 
4 ents of all forts that ruſhed in after him; which 


decd made no unpleaſant Variety, and encreaſed 


8 -_ je Company, but yet impaired the Gravity and 
„Fuß atneſs of the Solemnity ; beſides, it muſt create 
"V0: deal of Trouble to the Umoires, and conſide- 
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ble DitſatisfaQtion to very many, ſince but few 
ld obtain the Prize. It was chiefly agreed upon, 


is made this Determination did not proceed from 
Sy Hatred to Learning, but foraſmuch as ſuch 
ntenders are the molt noted and worthieſt Men 
all, therefore they 1everenc'd them, and were 
publed, that when they muſſ judge every one de- 
ving, they could not beſtow the Prize very equally 
on all. I being preſent at this Conſult, diſluaded 
m that were for removing things from their pre- 
t le tled Order, and thought this Variety as un- 
ta. I. to the Solemnity,as many Strings and many 
tes to an Inſtrument. And when at Supper, 
ris the hr. fdent and Director of the Sports en- 
aning us, the ſame Subject was d iſcourſed on, I 
Fnded Muſick, and maintained that Poetry was 
Jurſtart Intcuder, but that twas Time ovr of 
d admitted into the ſacred Games, and Crowns 


Jueſtio 
intended to produce ſome old muſty Stories, 
P 5 Vit; 


Wat the Orators and Poets ſhould be removed, and 


en to the bet Performer. Some ſtrait imagin'd, 
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wiz. The Funeral Solemnities of Oelycu- the 
Theſſalian, or of Amphidamas the Chalirdean, in 
which they ſay, Homer and Heſioa\ contenced for 
the Prize. But paſſing by theſe Initances as the 
common Theme of every Grammarian, as likewile 
their Criticiſms, who in the Deſcription of Patrocli 
his Obſequies in Homer, read jiuer:s and not di, 
as if Achilles had propoſed a Prize for the belt 
Speaker. Omitting all theſe, I ſaid, that Acafu. 
at his Father Pelia's Funeral, fet a Prize for con- 
tending Poets, and $yby//s won it. At this a great 
many demanding ſome Authority for this unlikely 
and incredible Relation, I happily recollc&ing my 
ſelf, produced Aceſander, who. in his Deſcription 
of Africa hath this Relaticn ; but I muſt confeſs 
this is no common Book. Bur. Polcmos the Athenians 
Cemmentary, of the Treaſures. of the City Delphrs, 
I ſuppoſe. moſt of you bave diligently peruled, 
he being a very learned Man, and diligent in the 
Greck Antiquities; in him you ſhall find, that in 
the Sicyonian Treaſure there was a golden Book de- 
dicated to the God, with this Inicriztion ; All- 
ſtomache, the Poetreſs of Erythræa, deaicated thi 
after ſhe had got the. Prize at the Iſthmian Games, 
Nor is there any. Reaſon, I continued, why ve 
ſhould admire, and have ſuch a Reverence for the 
Olympic Games, as if, like Fate, they were una 
terable, and never admitted any Change ſince the 
firſt Inſtitution ; for the Pyrhian, 'ris true, hath 
had three or four Muſical Prizes added: But 
all the Exerciſes of the Body were for the moſt 
Part the ſame from the beginning; but in the 
Olympian, all beſide Racing are late Additions. 
They inſtituted ſome, and aboliſhed them again, 
ſuch were the Kam and am, Races of Mules 
either rod or in 4 Chariot, as likewiſe the Crown 
appointed for Boys that plaid-the five Prizes : And, 
in ſnhort, a thouſand things in thoſe Games are mee! 
Novelties. Beſide, at Pizu they had a ſingle 
Combat, where he that yielded or was cer. 
come, was kill d upon the Place. But pet 
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for the future require no Authors for my Stories, 


leſt amidſt my Cups I ſhould not mind that Name, 
and ſo appear ridiculous, 


Queſtion III. 


Ny was the Pine counted ſacred to Nep- 
tune and Bacchus? Ard why' at fiſt the 
Conquerour in the Iſthmian Games was 
crown'd with a Garland of Pine, a'terwards 
wth Parſley, and aow again with Pine? 


His Queſticn was ſtarted, My the Iſthmian 
Garland was made of Pine? (We were then 
ar Supper in the Corinth, in the time of the 1th 
man Games, with Lucamas the Chief Prieſt) Praxi« 
teles the Commentator, brought this Fable for a Rea- 
ſon; Tis ſaid, that the Body of Melicerta was 
found fixt to a Pine-Tree by the Sea; and not far 
from Megara, there is a Place called, Lie dermis 
the Race of a fair Lady, through which the Me- 
garians ſay, that Juno, with her Son Mlicerta in 
her Arms ran to the Sea, and that 'twas common- 
ly faid, that the Pine-tree Garland peculiarly be. 
longs to Neptune; but Lucanſus adding, that *ris 
ſacred to Bacchus too, but yet for all that, it might 
allo be appropriated to the Honour of Melicerts. 
This began the Queſtion, Why rhe Ancients dedi- 
cated the P/ne to Neptune and Bacchus? As for my 
Part, it did not ſeem incongruous to me, for 
both the Gods ſeem to preſide over the moiſt and 
generative Principle; and all the Greeks almoſt ſa- 
ifice to Neptune eclz\ -, the Nouriſher of Plants, 
and to Bacchus did, the Preſerver of Trees. 

ide, it may be. ſaid, that the Pine peculiarly a- 
biees to Neptune, and not as Apollodorus thinks, be- 
cauſe it grows by the Sea.ſide, or loves a. bleak 
Place (for ſome give this Reaſon) but becauſe 
is uſed in building Ships; for that cogether with 
the like Trees, as Fir n_ Cypreſs, afford __ 

6 and 


«2 


— 


1 
9 
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and the lighteſt Timber, and likewiſe Pitch and 
Roſin, without which the compacted Planks would 
be altogether unſerviceable at Sea. To Bacchy 
they dedicate the Pine, becauſe it ſweetens Wine, 


| ſally 
a the 
n Parſ 


to Cro 


tor amongſt Pines they ſay the ſweeteſt and mot MWir:1.« 
delicious Grapes grow. The Cauſe of this, 7:;. ne 
ehraſts thinks to be the Heat of the Soil ; for p 
grow moſt in Chalky Grounds: Now Chalk is Ho, Miche 
and therefore muſt very much conduce to de hs: 
Concoftion of the Wine, as a Cha'ky Spring af. hy 
fords the ligheſt and ſweeteſt Water; and if mt The 
with Corn, by its Heat it makes the grains ſwell, 1 
and conſiderably enc reaſes the Heap : Beſides, 16 . 
probable that the Vine ir ſelf is better'd by the Nee, h. 
Pine, for that contains ſeveral things which are oc) 
gocd to preſerve Wine. All cover the inſides ofen 
their Wine Casks with Roſin, and many mix it tt [nt 
with Wine, as the Eubeans in Greece, and in Hh him, 
thoſe that live about the River Po: From the Parts y lea 
of France about eme, there is a fort of Pitcht Hen me 
Wine brought, which the Romans value very much; nin, 
for ſuch things mixt withit, do not only give it a Wan; 
good Flavour, but makes the Wine generovs, taking an 
away by their gentle Heat, all the crewd, watry, as 
and undigeſted Particles: When 1 had ſaid thus aur 
much, a Rhetorician in the Company, a Man well en 
read in all ſorts of polite Learning, cry'd our, Go chr. 
Gods ! was it not but t'other Day that the 77min che V 
Garland began to be made of Pine? And was not tee 
the Crown anciently of twined Par/7.y ? I am fut e 
in a certain Comedy a covetous Manis brought is en for 
ſpeaking thus, g iy | 
The Iſthmian Garl int w {ol} as ebe a 

As common Wreaths cf Par/l.y may be fold. * 00 

And 7'meen the Hiſtorian ſays, that when the ( wh, 
».nthi/ans were marching to fight the Car:haginiov Wl * 
in the Defence of S/, ſome Perſons carrving PD. 
Parſtiy met them, and when ſeveral lookt uren art 
this as a bad Omen, becauſe Parſty is accn' nted Cal 
unlucky, and thoſe that are dangeroufly fick. vt he 1 


uſual 
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n4 ally fay kave need of Parfey : Timoleon encoura- 
nd Wd them, by putting them in mind of the Im- 
;; Parſley Garland with which the Corinthians uſed 
ne, WS Crown the Conquerors: and beſides, the Ad- 


10) 


Het 


Wiral-Ship of Ant igonuss Navy having by Chance 
Ine parſſey growing on its Poop, was called 1h. 
: Beſides, a certain obſcure Epigram upon an 


ns | 
lot, Wlkrthen Veſſel ſtopt with Parey intimates che ſame 
the Ning: It runs thus, 
at. The Grecian Earth now hardened by the flame, 
Nix 


S olds in its hollow Belly Ba:chus's Blood; 


* 


Au hath its Month with Iſthmian Branches Pope. 


bre, he continued, they never read theſe Authors, 
Wo cry up the Pine as anciently wieath'd in the 


are mad 
« of % Garlands, and would not have it ſome up- 
'x it Wt [ntcuder : The young Men yielded prefently. 
1 aim, as being a Man of various reading. and 
Parts y learned: Bur Lucaninus, with a Smile, looking 
. Won me, cry'd out, Good God! Here d f 
itcht ea me, cry » G00 : Hi:-res a deal © 

nuch; ning: Bur others have taken Advantage of our 
* Worance and Unacquaintednefs with ſuch Mat- 


and on the contraty, j erſuaded vs that the 
We was the fiſt Garland, and that afterwards in 


vatry 
| this our of Hercules the Parſley was received from. 
n well Neuen Games, which in a little time prevail- 
Good chruſt our the P'ne, as if it was its Right: to- 
men che Wreath, but a little while after the Pine 
vas not oered its ancient Honour, and now flouriſhes 


W's Glory: I was ſatisfied, and upon Conſide- 
Won found that I had met with, and remembred 
eat many Authorities for it: Thus Euphorion 
ling of Melicerta, writes, 


4 mourn'd the Youth, and him on Pine Boughs laid 


m {urt 
10 ht in 


which the Iſthmian Yifors Crowns are made. 


11 
. £ 7 had not yet ſeiz'd heauteous Mneme's Son 
arrving al 55 Eſopus; ſince whoſ® fall the Crown 
t vc arſley wreath'd did grace the Vifor's Brow. 

co need Callimachus is plainer, and more expreſs I 
ſick, de he makes Hereales-ſ peak thus of Par/tey, 

uſual Theugh 
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Hug h low and creeping, yet at Iſthmian Game- 
To Neptune's Glory this ſhall be the Crown, 
The Pine ſbal be diſus'a, which heretofore 

In Iliis Plains ſucceſsful Victors wore, 


And beſide, if I am not - miſtaken, in Pritly's 
Hiſtory. of the 1/hmian Games, I met with this Pal. 
fage ; at firſt a Pine Garland crown'd the Conque- 
ror, but when this Game began to be reckoned 
amongſt the ſacred, then from the Nemæan Solem- Jupp 
nity the Par/zy Chaplet was receiv'd : And this te 


Proclus was one of Zenocrates's Fellow. Students. $7 
e dit 

Uiyſſe 

Queſtion IV. * 

| ixtt 

Concerning that Expreſſion in Homer, 2% Wu f 
rp G Ap. red rt 

fitteſt 


8 Ome at the Table were of Opinion, that Ache, Wi nct e 
talkt Nonſenſe when he bad Patroclus Senf. Labor 
et, and ſubjoyned this Reaſon, bis H, 


For now 1 entertain my deareſt Friends. 


But Nicoratus a Macedonian, my particular Acquaint- 
ance, maintained, that Zee did not ſignify aug, 
pure, but $pwer, hot Wine; as if 'twere derived 
don" T7 Cord, at Tis Clores, and 'twas requiſite at 
the coming of his Friends to temper a freſh Bow], 
as every one of us in his Offering at the Altar, 
$54 s out freſh Wine. But Socicles the Poet remem- 

ring a Saying of Empedoclet, that in the great uni- 
verſal Change, thoſe things which before were 
es va, unmixt, ſhould then be Za ves, affirmed, 
that Zu-;» there ſignified "EvxegTov, well tempered, 
and that Achiles might with a great deal of Reaſon 
bid Patroclus provide well temper'd Wine for the En- 
tertainmeñt of his Friends, and 'twas not abſurd 
to uſe Zoe; for Zvezr, no more than Jer. for 
Ayu Of Sanumigyy for us, for the Compariter 1 
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uſually put for the Poſitives, My Friend Ant pater 
fad, that Vears were anciently called «2:4, and that 
the Particle £4 in compoſition ſignified Greatneſs, 
ind therefore old Wine that had been kept for 
many Years, was called by Achilles deen: I put 
them in Mind that ſome imagine that = hot, is 
honified by Zu27$2;y hotter „ NU taſter; as 
when we bid our Servants Sep vert xv #77: abe 
AA: TO Work faſter : Bur I muſt confeſs your 
Diſpute is frivolous, ſince "ris rais'd upon this 
Suppolition, that if CreTiE6s? ſignifies K 2 THTEESV 
more pure Wine, Achilles his Command would be 
abſurd, as Zoilus of Amphipolis imagined ; for firſt 
he did nor conſider that Achilles taw Phenix and 
Ulyſſes ro be old Men, who are not pleaſed with 
diluted Wine, and upon that Account forbad any 
Mixture : Beſides, he having been Chiron's Scholar, 
and from him learned the Kules of Diet, conſide- 
red that weaker and more diluted Liquors were 
ftteſt for thoſe Bodies that lay at Eaſe, and were 
not employed in their cuſtomary Exerciſe or 
Labour, Thus with the other Provender he gave 
his Horſes. Smallach; and this upon very good Rea- 
ſon; for Horſes that lie ſtill, grow ſore in their 
Feet, and Smallach is the beſt Remedy in the World 
wink that: And you will not find Smalach, or 
my thing of the ſame nature given to any other 
Horſes in the whole Iliad : Thus Achilles provi- 
ded ſuitable Provender for his Horſes, and uſed. 
the lighreſt Diet himſelf, as the fitteſt and moſt 
wholſome, whilſt he lay idle, and ar Eaſe. But 
thoſe that had -been wearied all Day in Fight, he 
lid not think convenient to treat like thoſe that had 
Iain at Eaſe, but commanded more pure and ſtron- 
zer Wine to be prepared. Beſides, Achilles doth. 
dot appear to be naturally addicted to drinking, 
*. he was of a haughty inexorable Temper. 


No pleaſant Humour, no ſoft Mind he bore, 
But was all Fire and Rage: © 5 8 


And 
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And in another place very plainly Homer ſays, 
He knew a thouſand Neepleſs Nights, 


Now little Sleep cannot content thoſe that drink 
ſtrong Liquors > and in his railing at Agamennion, 
the firſt ill Name he gives him is Drunkard, props. 
ſing his great drinking as the chiefeſt of his Faults: 
And for theſe Reaſons it is likely that when they 
came, he thought his uſual Mixture too weak, and 
not convenient for them. 


f " Queſtion V. 


Concerning thoſe that invite many to a Fuß fe,. 


— — 


— 


T my return from Alexandria all my Friends 

by turns treated me, inviting all ſuch too as 

was any way acquainted, fo that our Meetings 
were uſually tumultuous, and ſuddenly diffolyed; 
which Diſorders gave occafion to Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Inconveniencies that attend ſuch 
crowded Entertainments: But when On:/icratus the 
Phyſician, in his turn, invited only the moſt fami- 
liar Acquaintance, and Men of the moſt agrecadle 
Temper ; I thought that what Plato ſays concern- 
ing the Encreaſe of Cities, might be applied to Ei- 
tertainments; for there is a certain Number which 
an Entertainment may receive, and ſtill be an En- 
tertainment, but if it exceeds that, ſo tliat by rea- 
fon of the Number there cannot be a mutual Con- 
verſation amongſt all, if they cannot know nor 
artake of the ſam* Jollity, it ceaſeth to be ſuch: 
or not as in a Camp, ſhould we need Meſſengers 
there, or Celeuſtai as in a Gally; but we our ſelves 
ſhould immediately converſe withone another: As 
io a Dance, ſn in an Entertainment, the 1at Man 


ſho14 be plac'd within hearing of the firſt ASI 
was {praking, my Grandfa her Lampr-a: cried ort, 
here sed of Temper ance nt Me 


Then it ſeems * 


Iy 'n our Feaſts, kur alto in Wr Tnvitations : For 


met hinks tllere is een an Exceſs in Kindnels, my 
50 
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we paſs by none of our Friends, but draw them all 
in, as to fee a Sight or hear a Play: And I think, 


tis not ſo great a Diſgrace for the Entertainer not 
to have Bread or Wine enough for his Gueſts, as 


Irink not to have Room enough: With which he ought 
man, always to be provided, not only for invited Gueſts, 
op- but Strangers, and chance Viſitants. For ſuppoſe 
wlts: be hath not Wine and Bread enough, it may be im- 
they N puted either to the Careleſſneſs or Diſhoneſty of his 
, and WWW Servants ; but the want of Room muſt be imputed 


to the Imprudence of the Inviter. -H:fod is very 
— noch admired for beginning thus, 


A vaſt Chaos firſt was made. 


ber, For twas neceſſary that there ſhould be firſt a Place 
and Room provided for the Beings that were after- 


_ ward to be produc'd ; and not as my Son Yeſterday 
tine; nade an Entertainment ſuitable to Anaxagorar's O- 
5 


ved, * a 
5 All Beings then together lay. 
Gurl n fappoſe a Man hath Room and Proviſion 
* enough, yet Company it ſelf is to be avoided for 
(abe own ſake, as hindring all Familiarity and Con- 
wett yerſation; and *'tis more tolerable to let the Com- 
Bo. aw have no Wine, than 'tis to exclude all Con- 
which lerle from a Feaſt : And therefore Theophraſtus jocu- 
En. larly call'd the Barbers Shops, Feaſts without Wine; 
* decauſe thoſe that ſir there uſually prattle and dif- 
Con. Ele : Bur thoſe that invite a Crowd at once, de- 
pive all of free Communication of Diſcourſe, or 
ther make them divide into Cabals, ſo that two or 


a - 4 three privately talk together, and neither know 

ies r bock on thoſe that fir, as 'twere half a Mile 
ſtant, ; 

: AS 

Man Some took this way to valiant Ajax Tent, 

AsT dna ſome the other to Achilles went. 

12 And therefore ſome rich Men are fooliſhly profuſe, 

; Far Who build Rooms big enough for thirty Tables or 

eben eat once; for ſuch a Preparation certainly is 


for 
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for unſociable and unfriendly Entertainments, and 
ſuch as are fit for a Panegyriarch, rather than 1 
Sympeſiarch, to preſide over. But this may be pat. 


don in thoſe, for Wealth would not be Wealth Mat 
it would be really blind and impriſon'd unlehi ar 
had Witneſſes; as Tragedies, Spectators. Let u 7 
entertain few and often, and make that a Remedy 
againſt having a Crowd at once: For thoſe thi L 
invite but ſeldom are forced to have all thei | 
Friends, and all that upon any account they ze ron 
acquainted with together: But thoſe that inrie ugb, 
frequently, and but three or four, render their Eee f 
tertainment like little Barks, light and nimble tour 
Beſides, the very Reaſon, why we ſhould have m-. ey © 
ny Friends, teaches us to ſelec ſome out of the MR") m 
Number; for as when we are in want we do ler ©! 
call all together, but only thoſe that can belt af. ake 2 
ford Help in that particular Caſe; when we wou et tou 
be adviſed, the wiſer Part; and when we are MP | ma 
have a Trial, the beſt Pleaders; and when we zr, nes 
to go a Journey, thoſe that can feed ſparingly, and al up 
are at Leiſure : Thus to our Entertainments ve er 
ſhould only call thoſe that are at the preſent agree", + 
able: Agreeable I mean, for Inſtance, to a Prince Fards 
Entertainment; the Magiſtrates if they are hen 
Friends, or chiefeſt of the City. To Marriage or Birth the! 
day Feaſts, all their Kindred, and ſuch as are unde etch 
the Protection of the ſame Fupiter dιν⁹ν¹ : And leir P 
to ſuch Feaſts and Merry-makings thoſe are chic big 
ly to be invited whoſe Tempers are moſt ſuitab e n 
to thoſe things. When we offer Sacrifice to ont eren 
God, we do not Worſhip all the others that belongs, ! 
to the ſame Temple and Altar at the ſame time Ws and 
but ſuppoſe we have three Bowls, out of the 68 ay 
we pour Oblations to fome ; out of the ſecond * +5, 
others, and out of the third to the reſt : And note 1 Ih 
of the Gods take diſtaſte: and in this a Compal” di 
of Friends may be likened to the Company 9 0 th 
Gods, none takes diſtaſte at the Order of the In Co a 
ration, if it be prudently managed, and every ont * 1 


allowed a turn, | 
Queſtio 
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es, and 3 

, Queſtion VI. 

A Mat is the Reaſon that the ſame Room which 
nei af the beginning of a Supper Jeems narrow, 
Let ul appears wide enough afterward ? 

Lemedy . . 

ſe that Frer this it was preſently askt, Why the Room 


which at the beginning of Supper ſeemed too 
arrow for the Gueſts, was afterwards wide e- 
wugh, when tke contrary is moſt likely, after they 
xere filled with the Supper? Some ſaid, the Poſture 
ff our ſitting was the Cauſe; for they ſit when 
hey eat, with their full breadth to the Table, that 
hey may command it with their Right-hand, but 


{ their 
iey art 

invite 
eir En. 
imble a 
Ve ma. 


of the 


do ter they have ſupped they fir more ſide-ways, and 
beſt af. Wake an accute Figure with their Bodies, and do 
would et touch the Place according to the Superficies, 


may ſo ſay, but the Line. Now as Cockal- 
bones do not take up as much room when they 
all upon one end, as when they fall flat; fo 
rery one of us at the beginning Gceing broad- 
riſe, and with a full Face to che Table, after. 
yards changes the Figure, and turn our Depth, 
lor our Breadth, to the Board: Some attribute it 
) the Beds whereon we fate, for thoſe when preſt 
etch; as ſtreight Shoes after a little wearing have 
heir Pores widened, and grow fit for, ſometimes 
do big for, the Foot. An old Man in the Com- 
any merrily faid, that the ſame Feaſt had two very 
ferent Preſidents and DireCtors; in the begin- 
ing, Hunger, that is not the leaſt skilled in order- 
and diſpoſing ; but afterward Bacchus, whom 


are 0 
we att 
ly, and 
nrs Wwe 

agree 

Princes 
are big 
r Birth 
e unde 
2 An 
e chief 
ſuitable 
ro ont 

belong 


time 
he 6" «knowledge to be the beſt Orderer of an Army 
ond 0 the World: As therefore Epaminondas, when the 
d none kilful Captains had led their Forces into nar- 
ompa e diſadvantageous Streights, relieved the Pha- 
pany s chat was fallen foul on it ſelf, and all in Diſ- 
ne Imi err, and brought it into good Rank and File a- 
ery een; thus we in the N 4 e being like greedy 
Punds confuſed and diſordered by Hunger, the God 


Wueſtio ( hence 
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(hence named avuzig- and XydG-) ſettles us in x 
friendly and agreeable Order, 


Queſtion VII. 


Concerning thoſe that are ſaid to bewitch, 


Diſcourſe happening at Supper concerning 

thoſe that are ſaid to bewitch, or have a be- 
witching Eye; moſt of the Company lookt upon it 
as a whim, and laught at it: But M-trins Floru, 
who then gave us a Supper, faid, that the itrange 
Events wonderfully confirm'd the Report: Aud 
becauſe we cannot give a Reaſon for the thing, 
therefore to disbelieve the Relation was abſurd, 
fince there are a thouſand things which evidently 
are, the Reaſons of which we cannot readily al- 
ſign : And, in ſhort, he that requires every thing 
ſhould be probable, deſtroys all Wonder and Admi- 
ration; and where the Cauſe is not obvious, there 
we begin to doubt, z. e. to Philoſophize : So that 
they who disbelieve all wonderful Relations, do in 
ſome meaſure take away all Philoſophy : The Cauſe 
why any thing is ſo, Reaſon muſt find out; but 
that a thing is ſo, Teſtimony is a ſufficient Eu 
dence; and we have a thouſand Inſtances of this ſort 
atteſted. We know that ſome Men by looking upon 
young Children hurt them very much, their wear 
and ſoft Temperature being wrought upon, and 
perverted ; Whilſt thoſe that are ſtrong and firm 
are not ſo liable to be wrought upon. And PH. 
thus tells us that the Tb, the old Inhabitants 4- 
bout Pontus, were deſtruttive not only to little 
Children, but to ſome alſo of riper Years; for 
thoſe, upon whom they lookt, or breath d, or t9 
whom they ſpake, would languiſh and grow ſick ; 
and this, likely, thoſe of other Countries rn! 
who bought Slaves there: But perhaps this is not : 
much to be wonder'd at, for in rouching and _ ; 
ling there is ſome apparent Principle and Cauie 0 
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Vings with the Eagles, the Plumes waſte, and 
addeny conſume, ſo there is no Reaſon to the 
ontrary, but that one Man's Touch may be good 
ind advantageous, and another's hurtful and de- 
fruftive. But that tome, by being barely lookt 
don are extreamly prejudic'd is certain, though 


th, he Stories are disbeliev'd, becauſe the Reaſon is 

ud to be given: True, ſaid I, but methinks there 
erning Ws ſome ſmall track to the Cauſe of this Effect, if 
a be-. ou come to the Efluvinms of Bodies: For Smell, 
pon it Voice, Breath, and the like, are Efluviums from a- 
Flor, Wrimal Bodies, and material Parts that move the 
trange Penſes, which are wrought upon by their Impulſe. 
And Now, tis very likely that ſuch Efluviums mult con- 
thing, avally part from Animals, by reaſon of their 
Wſurd, eat and Motion, for by that the Spirits are agi- 
dent]y ed, and the Body being ſtruck by thoſe, muſt 
ly al-WWcontinually ſend forth Efluviums : And tis proba- 
thing tie that theſe paſs chiefly through the Eye; tor the 
Admi-WWight being very vigorous and active, together with 
„there ee Spirit upon which it depends, ſends forth a 


0 that range fiery Power, ſo that by it Men act and ſuf- 
do inter very much, and are always proportionably 
Cauſe less d or diſpleas'd, according as the viſible Ob- 
t ; but elt are agreeable or not; Love, that greateſt and 
t Ex- rost violent Paſſion of the Soul, takes its begin- 


1is ſort ing from the Eye: So that a Lover, when he looks 
upoaßz won his Fair, flows out, as 'rwere, and ſeems to 
wean with her: And therefore why ſhould any one, 
1, andi dat believes Men can be affected, and prejudic'd 
d firm the Sight, imagine thar they cannot act, and 
PHH un as well? For the mutual Looks of mature 


ints 4 


lite leauties, and that which comes from the Eye, whe- 
lit 


er Light or a Stream of Spirits, melts and diſ- 


„ fei eres the Lovers with a pleaſing Pain, which they 
or to the Raume, the Bitter-ſweet of Love: For 
ſick rickher by touching, or hearing the Voice of their 

ceiv d bboved, are they ſo much wounded and wrought 
not ſo Wi upon, as by looking, and being lookr upon again : 

| hand here is ſuch a Communication, ſuch a Flame 


uſe of 
Birds 


aud by one Glance, that thoſe muſt be altogether 
Wing | 


un- 
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unacquainted with Love, that wonder at the Med 
Naphta that takes fire at a diſtance from the Flame 
For the Glances of a fair one, though at a great 
diſtance, quickly kindles a Fire in the Lover's 
Breaſt. Beſides every Body knows the Remedy for 
the Jaundice, if they look upon the Bird call'd Ch. 
radios, they are cur d: For that Animal ſeems to be 
of that Jemperature and Nature, as to receive and 
draw away the Diſeaſe, that like a Stream flows out 
through the Eyes; ſo that the Charadios will not 
look on one that hath the Faundice, he cannot en- 
dure it, but turns away his Head, and ſhuts his 


Eyes; not envying (as ſome imagine) the Cure he 
performs, but being really hurted by the EHu vin 
of the Patient; and of all Diſeaſes, Soreneſs of the 
Eyes is the moſt infectious, ſo ſtrong and vigorous 
is the Sight, and ſo eaſily cauſes Infirmities in ano- 
ther. Very right, ſaid Patrocleas, and you reaſon 
well, as to Changes wrought upon the Body ; but 
as to the Soul, which in ſome meaſure feels the 
Power of Witchcraft, how by the Eye can any Di- 
{turbance be given to that? Sir, I reply'd, don't: 
you conſider, that the Soul, when affected, works 
upon the Body ? Rage and Anger hurts Dogs Eyes, 
and often blinds them as they are fighting with wild 
Beaſts : Sorrow, Covetouſneſs, or Jealouſie, makes 
us change Colour, and deſtroys the Habit of the 
Body ; and Envy more than any Paſſion, when fix'd 
in the Soul, fills the Body full of ill Humours, and 
makes it pale and ugly, which Deformities good 
Painters in their Pictures of Envy endeavour to re- 
preſent. Now, when Men thus perverted by Envy 
fix their Eyes upon another, which being neareſt to 
the Soul, eaſily draws the Venom to them, and ſend 
out as it were poiſoned Darts, tis no wonder, in 
my mind, if he that is lookt upon is hurt: For 
thus the fighting of a Dog when angry is moſt dan- 
gerous, and_then the Seed of a Man is moſt pro- 
lific, when he embraces one that he loves; and in 
general the Affections of the Mind ſtrengthen and 


invigorate the Powers of the Body : And therefore 
| | People 
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ple imagine that thoſe Amulets that are Preſer- 
ative againſt Wirch-crafr, are likewiſe good and 
fcacious againſt Envy; the Sight by the ſtrange- 

iels of the Spectacle being diverted, ſo that it can- 
or make ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion upon the Patient. 
This, Horus, is what I can ſay, and pray, Sir, ac- 
ept it as my Club for this Entertainment. Well, 
id Soclarus, but let us try whether the Money be 
good or no, for, in my mind, ſome of it ſeems 
dais; for if we admit the general Report about 
ieſe Matters to be true, you know very well, that 
s commonly ſuppos'd that ſome have Friends, 
kcquaintance, and even Fathers, that have ſuch e- 
Eyes; ſo that the Mothers will not ſhew their 
lildren to them, nor for a long time ſuffer them 


the ) be lookt upon by ſuch; and how can the Effects 

rous ought by cheſe proceed from Envy? But what, 
ano- r God's fake, wilt thou ſay to thoſe that are repor- 
Alon d to bewitch themſelves, for I am ſure you have 
15 zard of ſuch, or at leaſt read theſe Lines? 


Di- Curls once on Eutil' Head in order ſtood, 
But when he view'd his Figure in a Flood, 


orks He overlookt himſelf, and now they fall. 
Iyes, 
1710 Ir they ſay that this Eutilidas appearing very de- 
akes ate and beauteous to himſelf, was affected with 
the at Sight, and grew ſick upon it, and loſt his 
fir d auty and his Health. Now, pray Sir, what Rea- 
8 Mn can you find for theſe wonderful Effects? At 
good other time, I reply d, I queſtion not but I ſhall 
o re- we you full Satisfaction. But now, Sir, after 
nvy a large Pot as you have ſeen me take, I bold- 
ſt to Arm, that all Paſſions which have been fixt in 
ſend 1 Soul a long time raiſe ill Humours in the Body, 
r, in uch by continuance growing ſtrong enough to be, 
For were, a new Nature, being excited by any in- 
dan- "eng Accident, force Men, though unwilling, 
pro- E Ir accuſtomed Paſhons. Conſider the timo- 
id in they are afraid even of thoſe things that pre- 
an "them, Conſider the pettiſn, they are angry 


their beſt and deareſt Friends. Conſider the 
amorous 


- 
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a morous and laſcivious, in the height of their Fu. 
ry they dare violate a Veſtal: For Cuſtom is ven 
powerful to draw the Temper of the Body to any 
thing that is ſuitable to it; and he that is apt t 
fall, will ſtumble at every thing that lics in hi; 
way. So that tis no wonder, that thoſe that have 
raisd in themſelves an envious and bewitching Ha. 
bit, if according to the peculiarity of their Paſſion, 
they are carry d on to ſuitable Effects; for when 
they are once mov'd, they do that which the Na- 
ture of the thing, not which their Will, leads them 
to. For as a Sphere muſt neceſlarily move Spherical. 
ly, and a Cylind:r Cylinarically, according to the dif. 
ference of their Figures; thus his Diſpolition 
makes an envious Man move envioully to all things; 
and 'tis likely they ſhould chiefly hurt their molt 
familiar Acquaintance, and belt beloved. And that n 
fine Fellow, Eutilidas, you mention'd, and the reſt 10 N 
that are ſaid to overlook themſelves, may be eaſily, ese t 
and upon good rational Grounds, accounted for; 
for, according to Hypocrates, a good Habit of Body, 
when ar height, is eaſily perverted, and Bodies 
come to their full Maturity, do not ſtand at a ſay 
there, but fall, and waſte down to the contrary en- 
tream : And therefore when they are in very good 
plight, and ſee themſelves look much better than 
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they expected, they gaze and wonder; but then 8 
their Body being nigh to change, and their Habit 0 00 
declining into a worſe Condition, they overlook . ©* 
themſelves. Ius, 
And this is chiefly done when the EHuviumt of at 
the Body are ſtopt and reflected by the Water, or a. 
ny ſpecular Body; for whilſt they look upon thoſe The 1 
things they muſt breathe, ſo that the very ſame Par- Fair 
ticles which would hurt others, muſt hurt them- 
felves : And this perchance often happens to young ih 
Children, and the Cauſe of their Diſeaſes is (afe)/ WW... 5 
attributed to thoſe that look upon them. When "oe. 
had done, Gaius Florus's Son-in-Law ſaid, then 1 Er. 
ſeems you make no more reckoning nor account ot " Ti 
Democritus s Images, than of thoſe of gi 1 *. *y 
| J 
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gern; for he delivers that the envious fend our 


Images Which are not altogether void of Senſe 
or Force, but full of the diſturbing and poito- 
nous Qualities of thoſe from whom they come : 
Now theſe being mix'd with ſuch Qualities, 
and remaining with, and abiding in, thoſe Per- 
ſons that are overlock'd, diſturb and injure them 
both in Mind and Body; for this, 1 think, is 
the Meaning of that Philoſopher, a Man in his 
Opinions and Expreſſions admirable and divine: 
Very true, ſaid |, and J wonder that you did 
not obſerve that I took nothing from thoſe E, 
fuviums and Images but Life and Will; left 
you ſhould imagin that, now 'tis almoſt Midnight, 
| brought in Spe&res, and wile and underſtan- 
ling Images to terrify and fright you; but in 
the Morning, if you pleaſe, we will talk of 
thoſe chings. 


— — 


Cueition VIII. 
I Homer calls the Apple Tree fYNetr or 
ro and Empedocles calls Apples vi-n- 
Abl. | 


0 
Hops were at Supper in Cheronea, and had 
all forts of Fruit at the Table, one of 


eclook e Company chanc'd to ſpeak theſe Verſes, 

Tr TE Arne 1 nN «a „Ax 721. — a 1 ** 
ums of le a 0 4 . v 3 
or a. 


1 thoſe The Fig Tree's ſweet, the Apple Trees that bear 

bo 00 Fair Fruit, and Olives green through all the Tear. 

4 em- 

young pon this there aroſe a Queſtion, why the Poet 
"(afely *s Apple Trees particularly 43a-aT7%c, bearin 
Vhen I Fruit: 7rypho the Phyſician ſaid, that this 
hen it Im was given comparatively in reſpe& of 
ount ot Tree, becauſe it being ſmall, and no d- 
or Me-. Tree to look upon, bears fair and large Fruit: 


gars; Fa 1. ſaid, . the particular Excel- 


lencies, 


M 
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Jencies, that are ſcarter'd amongſt all ocher Fruirs 
are unired 1n this alone: As to the Touch, ';; 
like a Violet, it makes the Hand that toucheth 
it odorous, without defiling it, tis ſweet to the 
Taſte, and to the Smell and Sight very pleaſing: X. 
and therefore there is reaſon that it ſheuld ke 

duly praiſed, as being that which convres4c; Ml Nay, 
and allures all the Senſes together; for this rea. WM facri! 
ſon, as we have ſaid, theſe things are but in. the! 


differently proy'd to us: But whereas Cp, Fruit 


has ſaid, Lomp 
Wor, 

OZ axe ions 74 is, 7, viper pine. heme 
call t 


I gueſs it to be the Epithet of Pomegranares, ¶ the u; 
becauſe that at the End of Autumn, and when WM the o 
the Heats begin to decreaſe, they ripen the Food; ¶ and ti. 
for the Sun will nor ſuffer the weak and thin WM fore, 
Moiſture to thicken into a Conſiſtence until uſe of 
the Air begin to wax colder ; therefore, ſays 7h. oth 
ophraſtus, this only Tiee rifens irs Fruit beſt 
and ſooneſt in the Shade; but in what Senſe the 
Philoſopher gives the Epither of Hyperphlan to 
that ſort of Apple, I much queſtion, ſince it 
was not his Cuſtom, for the Elegancy of ſtri. 
ving to adorn his Verſes with Varieties of E- 
pithets, as with gay and florid Colours: But in 
every Verſe giving ſome Dilucidation of the 
Subſtance and Virtue of the Subje& upon which 
he treats; as when he calls the Body incircling 
the Soul, Kthona Amphribroten, as it were the 
Earth, Mortal on every ſide; as alſo when he 
calls the Air Cloud-gathering, and the Liver, /u 
of Blood: Now having ſaid theſe things my ſelf 
certain Grammarians affirm, that thoſe Applet 
were call'd Hyperphlæa, by reaſon of their = 
and florid manner of growing; for to bloſſon 
and flouriſh after an extraordinary manner, 
by the Poets expreſs'd by the Word Phloyeiv 
in which Senſe, Antimachu calls the City of Cad 
WFeans, Flouriſhing with Fruit or (urs wells 


but t 
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alſo Eratrs, When he ſpeaks of the Day ; Socius 
calls the greenneſs of the Trees, and bloſſoming 


. of the Fruit, by the Name of Phloon. 
O The 
ling; L v un ire, TWy d. £0.64) GA408 ia. 
id be 


Nay, there are ſome of the Greeks alſo, who 
ſacrifice to Phloira Bacchus: And therefore ſeeing 
the Verdure and Floridneſs chiefly recommends this 
Fruit, Philoſophers call it Hyperphlæan ; but 
Lemprias our Grandfather us'd to ſay that the 
Word drei, did not only denote Exceſs and Ve- 
hemency, but external and ſupernal ; thus we 
call the upper Part of the Door Hyperthyron, and 
nates, the upper Dining-room Hyperoon, and the Poet calls 
when the outward Parts of the Victim the Upper-feſb, 
Food; ud the Entrails the Inner-fiiſh; let us ſee there- 
| thin WM fore, ſays he, whether Empedecles did not make 
until MY uſc of this Epithet in this Senſe. Seeing that where- 
ys The. # other Fruits are encompaſs d with an outward 
it beſt Wind, and with certain Skins and Membranes, 
iſe the WF only the Rind of the Pomegranate is a gluti- 
las to dous and fat Tunide, which contains the Seed, 
nce it but that which is fit to be eaten, and lies 
f (tri-W Vithouc, was properly call'd Hyperphlaum. 


F. 
- Queſtion IX. 


But in 
What is the Reaſon that the Fig- tree, being it 


of the 
which Jelf of a very ſharp ond bitter Taſte, bears 
ſo ſweet Fruit. 


iccling 


re the 
hen he HIS Diſcourſe ended, the next Queſtion 
er, Nr was about Fig-trees; how ſo luſcious and 
ay , beet Fruit ſhould come from ſo bitter a Tree. 
N for the Leaf from it Roughneſs is call'd 5&6: 
* The Wood of it is full of Sap, and as it burns 
blo ſends forth a very biting Smoak, and the Aſhes 
l of it throughly burnt are ſo acrimonious, that they 
7 — a Lye extreamly deterſive: And, which is 
74 a frrange, all other Trees that bud and bear 


mit put forth Bloſſoms too 3 bur the Fig-tree 


{ 
. Q 2 never 
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never bloſſoms; and if (as ſome ſay) tis never Mad 
thunder-ſtruck, that likewiſe may be attriburcs e be 
to the ſharp Juices and bad 'Lemper of ea 
Stock; for ſuch things are as ſecure from Thu. WMWricl 
der as a Sea Calf or Hy@na's Skin: Ihen (ai; Wo n 
the old Man, 'tis no Wonder that all the Swat. MWWivin 
neſs being ſeparared and employed in making e 
Fruit, that which is left ſhould be bitter core 
unſavory: For as the Liver, all the Gall being WWubjc: 
gather'd in its proper Place, is it ſelf very (wet; er 
{o the Fig-tree having parted with its Oil and on 
fweet Particles to the Fruit, reſerves no Porti. MWtildr 
ons for it ſelf; for that that Tree hath ſome co 
good Juice, I gather from what they ſay of Ru, Ws i 
which growing under a Fig-tree is {weeter tha ne 
uſual, and hath a ſweeter and more palatable d ap 
Juice; as if it drew ſome ſweet Particles fron ot 
the Tree which mollified its offenſive and col. call 
roding Qualities, unleſs perhaps. on the conti me c 
ry, the Fig-tree robbing it of its Nouriſhment {Mich | 
draws likewiſe ſome of its Sharpneſs and Bite eaſan 


neſs away. at $ 
— deed 


> em 
Queſtion X. ED 2 


Nhat are thoſe that are ſaid to be ec Abts: 
2 Kvuivor, and why Homer calls Suit ea. 


* 


ne ? Pine, 
Lorus, when we were contain'd at his Houle Mea 
put this Queſtion, what are thoſe in ti and 


Proverb who are ſaid to be ii dz x, xn? A0 fare] 
Apollophanes the Grammarian preſently ſarisficd nnd By, 
ſaying, by that Proverb were meant intimate ier 
uaintance, who could ſup together on Salt f lerves 

ummin. Thence we proceeded to inquire fal 
Salt ſhould come to be ſo much honour'd 4 ch is 
is, for Homer plainly ſays, dein 
And after that he ftrew'd his Salt Divint " 7 1K 
ts th 
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Ind Plato delivers that by Man's Laws Salt is 
o be accounted moſt ſacred; and this Difficulty 
as increas'd by the Cuſtoms of the Az7yprian 
Prieſts who, profeſſing Chaſticy, eat no Salt, 
jo not ſo much as in their Bread: For if it be 
divine and Holy, why ſhould they avoid it ? 
h bad us not mind the zyptianus, but ſpeak 


riever 

buted 

F the 
|-hun- 
n {aid 
Jeet. 
ns the 


r an} ccording to the Grecian Cuſtom on the preſent 
being ibject: Bur I replied, the Z2yprians are not con- 
(weet {ary to the Greeks in this Matter; for the Pro- 


ion of Purity and Chaſtiry forbids getting 
hildren, Laughter, Wine, and many other ve- 
' commendable and lawful things; and per- 
ps fuch avoid Salt, as being, according to 


1] and 
Porti. 
1 ſome 


»f Rue, 


er than Wine Mens Opinions, by its Heat provocative, 
arable d apt to raiſe Luſt; or they refuſe it as the 
es fron ost pleaſant of all Sauces, for indeed Salt may 


called the Sauce of all Sauces; and therefore 
me call Salt xe; becauſe it makes Food, 
hich is neceſſary for Life, to be reliſhing and 
eaſant: What then, ſaid Florus, ſhall we fay 
at Salt is termed Divine for that reaſon ? 
deed that is very conſiderable, for Men for 
e moſt part deify thoſe common things that 
e exceeding uſeful to their Neceſſities and 
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ats: As Water, Light, the Seaſons of the 
tand the Earth, they do nor only think to be 
vine, but a very God. Now Salt is as uſeful 


— — -— — — 1 _ — 
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- © _ 
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_ * 
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my 


either of theſe, it being that which applies 


. — — 


5 Houeß Meat to the Body, and making it palata- 
e in th and agreeable to the Appetite; but conſi- 
ane! 10 farther whether its Power of preſerving 
fed hin Bodies from rotting a long time be not a 
mate Ane Property, and oppoſite to Death; ſince it 
Salt u lerves Part, and will not ſuffer that which is 
uire bora wholly to be deſtroy'd? But as the Soul, 


1r'd ch is our Diviner Part, connects the Limbs 
Animals, and keeps the Compoſure from Diſ- 
ton: Thus Salt applied to dead Bodies, 
imitating the Work of the Soul, ſtops thoſe 


* that were falling to Corruption, binds 


Q 3 and 


ne. 
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ind confines them, and ſo makes them hee) 
their Union and Agreement with one another; 
And therefore ſome of the Sroics ſay, That Swiny 
Fleſh then deſerves the Name of a Body, when the Sl 
like Salt ſpreads through it, keeps the Parts from Diſt. 
lution. Beſides, you know that we account Light. 
ning to be Sacred and Divine, becauſe the Bo. 
dies that are thunder. ſtruck, do not rot a long 
time; what Wonder is it then, that the Antient 
call'd Salt as well as 3 Divine, ſince it 
hatk the ſame Property and Power? I making 
no Reply, Phil/nu ſubjoyn'd, Don't you think that 
that which is Generative, is to be eſteem' Divine, [«- 
ing God is the Principle of all things? And I 2. 
ſenting, he continued, Salt, in ſome Mens Opini- 
on, for Inſtance the Egyptian, you mention'd, is 
very operative that Way, and thoſe that breed 
Dogs, when they find their Bitches not apt to 
be hot, give them Salt and ſeaſon'd Fleſh, to 
ſtir up their lazy, and awaken their ſleeping, Le: 
chery and Vigor: Beſides, the Ships that car 
Salt breed Abundance of Mice, the Females, 
ſome imagin, conceiving without the Help 0 
the Males, only by licking the Salt: But t 
moſt probable, that the Salt raiſeth an Trching 
in Animals, and ſo makes them falacious anc 
eager to couple: And perhaps for the ſame rea 
ſon they call a ſurprizing and bewitching Beau!) 
ſuch as is apt to move and entice, 4a» 
Jesu, faltiſh: And I think the Poets had a Re 
ſpe& to this Power generative of Salt in thei 
Fable of Yenw ſpringing from the Sea: And! 
may be farther obſerv'd, that ny make all th 
Sea Gods very fruitful, and give them large Fa 
milies: And beſide, there are no Land Animi! 
fruitful as the Sea, agreeable to which Obi: 
vation is that Verſe of Empedocles, 


Leading the fooliſh Race of fruitful ſb. 
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breed __ . 
apt to 

ſh, to Imethy the Son of Conon, Sofſius Senecio, after 
g, Lei a full Enjoyment of luxurious Champaign 
t cat Diet; being entertained by Plato in his A- 
ales, 4 ademy, at a neat, homely, and (as Jen ſays) no 
lelp burfeiting Feaſt ; ſuch an one as is conſtantly atten- 
zut uz ed with found Sleep, and by reaſon of the calm 
Trchin MW and pleaſant State the Body enjoys, rarely inter- 
us auch wpted with Dreams and Apparitions; the next 
me teig Day, being ſenſible of the Difference, ſaid, that 
Beau thoſe chat ſupp'd with Plats, were well treated, 
een the Day after the Feaſt. For ſuch a Temper 
j « NW a Body, not over-charged, but expedite, . and 
in theißßg fied for the ready Execution of all its Enter- 
And i prizes, is without all Doubt a great help for the 
all nore comfortable paſſing away of the Day. Bur 
urge E there is another Benefit not inferior to the former, 
** Which does uſually accrue to thoſe that ſup with 


Plato, namely, the Recollection of thoſe Points 
that were debated at the Table. For the remem- 


thing but the remains of Yeſterday's Smell: But 


LU 


brance of thoſe Pleaſures which ariſe from Meat 
nd Drink is ungenteel, and ſhort-Jiv'd withal, and 
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the Subject of Philofophical Queries and Diſcourſe: 
being always freſh after they are imparted, are 
"equally reliſhed by all, as well by thoſe that were 
abſent, as by thole that were prelent at them ; in- 
tomuch that learned Men even now are as much 
Partakers of Socrates's Feaſts, as thoſe who really ſup. 
ped with him. Bur if things pertaining to the Rody 
had afforded any Pleaſure, Xenophon and Plats 
ſhou'd have left us an Account, not of the Li- 
ſcourſe of the great Variety of Diſhes, Sauces, and 
other coſtly Compoſitions that were prepared in 
the Houſes of Calias and Agatho- Yet there is not 
the leaſt mention made of any ſuch things, though 
queſtionleſs they were as ſumptuous as poſſible, 
but whatever things were treated of and learnedly 
diſcuſs'd by their Gueſts, were left upon Record 
and tranſmitted to Poſterity, as Preſidents, noc 
only for diſcourſing at Table, but alſo for remem- 
bring the things that were handled at ſuch Mect- 
ings. 


—— . 


— — — — 


Queſtion I. 
That is the reaſon that thoſe that are Faſting 
are more Thirfty than Hungry ? 


1 Preſent you with this Sixth Book of Table D! 
ſcourſes, wherein the firſt thing that cometh to 
be diſcuſſed, is an Inquiry into the Reaſon, why 
thoſe that are faſting are more inclinable to drink 
than to eat; for the Aſſertion carries in it 4 Re- 
pugnancy to the ſtanding Rules of Reaſon ; for- 
aſmuch as the decayed Stock of dry Nouriſhment, 
ſeems more naturally to call for its proper Sup. 


ples. Whereupon I told the Company, that of 
thoſe things whereof our Bodies are compoſed, 
or however above all the «|, 


Heat only, 
itands in continual need of ſuch Acceſſions; fol 


the truth of which, this may be urged as a con- 


vincing Argument; neither Air, Water, nor Farth 


require any Matter to feed upon, or deyour whats 
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ſoever lies next them, but Fire alone doth. Hence 
are Wi it comes to paſs that young Men, by reaſon of their 
die greater ſhare of natural Heat, have commonly 
Ine greater Stomachs than old Men; whereas on the 
contrary, old Men can endure Faſting much better, 
uf. bor this only Reaſon, becauſe their natural Heat 
is grown weaker and decay'd; juſt as we ſee it 
fares with bloodleſs Animals, which by reaſon of 
the want of Heat, require very little Nouriſh- 
ment, Beſides, every one of us finds by Expe- 
rerience, that Bodily Exerciſes, Clamours, and 
what other Actions by violent Motion occaſion 
Heat, commonly ſharpen our Stomachs and ger 
vs a better Appetite : Now, as I take it, the moſt 
natural and principal Nouriſhment of Heat is Moi. 
ſure, as it evidently appears from Flames, which 
encreaſe by the pouring in of Oil, and from Aſhes, 
which are of the drieſt things in Nature; for after 
the Humidity is conſumed by the Fire, the terrene 
and groſſer parts remain without any Moiſture at 
ll, Add to theſe, that Fire ſeparates and diſſolves 
bodies by extracting thatMoiſture which ſhould keep 
them cloſe and compact. Therefore when we 
ire Faſting, the Hear firſt of all forces the Moi- 
ſure out of the Reliques of the Nouriſhment that 
e Di' {W'*nains in the Body, and then purſuing the other 
eth to tumid Parts, preys upon the natural Moiſture of 

Wye Fleſh it ſeff. Hence the Body like Clay 
drink ons dry, wants Drink more than Meat, till the 


a Re- ¶ eat receiving Strength and Vigour by our drink- 


for-, excites an Appetite for more ſubſtantial Food. 


ment, — 

"ms © Queſtion II. 

poſed, Wether want of Nouriſhment' cauſeth Hunger 
tee ad Thirſt, or the change in the Fi f 
ba , ge in t wgure 0 
* . the Pores 2 | 

** \ Frer theſe things were ſpoke, Philo the Phy- 
nate 1 


ſician ſtarted the firſt Queſtion, aſſerting, 
hirſt did not ariſe from the want of Nou- 
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ſoeyer 
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riſhment, but from the diſſerent Transfiguration of 
certain Pores. For, ſays he, this may be made 
evident, partly from what we ſee happens 90 


Plutarch's Hmpofiacs. 


thoſe that thirſt in the Night, who, if Sleep 
chance to ſteal upon them, though they did net 
drink before, are yet rid of their Thirſt: Partly 
from Perſons in a Feaver, who, as ſoon as the Dil. 
eaſe abates or is removed, thirſt no more. Nay, 4 
great many Men, after they have bath'd or yo- 
mired, perceive preſently that their Thirſt is gore: 
Yer none of theſe add any thing to their forme: 
Moiſture, but only the Transfiguration of the Porcs 
cauſeth a new Order and Diſpoſition. And this 
is more evident in Hunger, for many ſick Perſons 
at the ſame time when they have the greateſt 
need of Meat, have no Stomach. Others, after 
they have fill'd their Bellies, have the ſame ro. 
machs, and their Appetites are rather increas'd 
than abated ; there are a great many beſides, who 
Joath all ſorts of Diet, yet by taking of a picki' 
Olive or Caper, recover and confirm their loſt Ap- 
petites; which doth clearly evince, that Hunge 
proceeds from ſome change in the Pores, and no 
from any want of Suſtenance, for as much as ſuch 
kind of Food leſſens the Defe& by adding Food 
bur increaſes the ger, and the pleaſing Reli 
and Poinancy of ſuch Pickles, by binding anc 
ſtraitning the Mouth of the Ventricle, and again 
by opening and looſening of it, beget in it a con 
venient Diſpoſition to receive Meat, which we cal 
by the name of Appetite: I muſt confeſs thi 
Diſcourſe ſeem'd to carry in it ſome Shadow 0 
Reaſon and Probability; but in the main tis di 
realy repugnant to the chief End of Nene 
which Appetite directs e Animal; for thi 
makes it defire a ſupply of what they ſtand 
need of, and avoid a defect of their proper Food 
Now that which principally diſtinguiſhes 27 
mate Creature from an inanimate; I ſay, to del 
that that conduces to the Preſervation ow " 
tion of ſuch a Creature (as Nature has be 7 
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Eyes, and other congenite Inſtruments upon our 
Bodies, for their Safeguard; ) and on the contra- 
iy, to ſuppoſe that ſuch an Apperite ariſes from 
the greater or leſſer TI ransfiguration of the Pores, 
is the Aſtertion of ſuch as have no Regard at all 
for Nature. Belides, "tis ablurd to think that a 
Body, through the want of natural Heat, ſhould be 
chill d, and not in like manner hunger and thirſt 
through rhe want of natural Moiſture and Nou- 
iſhment. And yet this is more abſurd, that Na- 
ture, when overcharged, ſhould deſire to disbur- 
den her ſelf, and yet ſhould require Supplies, not 
forc'd therevnto by Indigence, but another I 
know nct what Alteration. Moreover, theſe Needs 
and Supplies in relation to Animals, have ſome 
icfemblance to thoſe we ſee in Husbandry : There 
re a great many like Qualities, like Proviſions. 
on both Sides, For in a Drovght we Water our 
Crounds, and in cafe of exceſſive Heat, we fre- 
quently make uſe of moderate Coolers; and when 
our Fruirs are too cold, we endeavour to preſerve 
and cheriſh them, by covering and making Fences 
about them. And for ſuch things as are out of 
the reach of human Power, we implore the Al. 
lſtance of the Gods, that is, ro ſend us ſoftning 
Dews, Sun-ſhines qualified with moderate Winds, 
that ſo Nature being always deſirous of a due 
Mixture, may have her Wants ſupplied. And for 
this Reaſon I preſume it was that Nouriſhment 
1s called veces, | was r Tuper, becauſe it preſerves 
Nature, Now Nature is preſerved in Plants, 
which are deſtitute of Senſe, by the favourable In- 
fence of the circumambient Air (as Empedocles 
ſlay) moiſtning. them in ſuch a Meaſure as is moſt 
agreeable to their Nature. But as for us Men, our 
Apperires prompt us on to the chace and purſuance 
of whatſcever is wanting to our natural Tempe- 
'ament, Now let us paſs to the Examination of 
the Truth of theſe Arguments that ſeem to favour 
ne contrary Opinion. And for the Firſt, I ſup- 
Pole that thoſe Meats that are palatable, and of a- 
Q 6 quick 
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quick and ſharp Taſte, do not beget in us an Ap. 
petite, but rather bite and fret thoſe Parts thar 
receive the Nouriſhment, as we find that ſcratch. 
ing of Sores cauſes Itching. And. ſuppoſing we 
ſhould grant, that this Affection or Diſpoſition i; 
the very thing which we call the Appetite, tis 
Protable, that by the Operation of ſuch kind of 
Food as theſe, the Nouriſhment may te made 
imall, and fo much of it as is convenient for Na- 
ture ſevered from the reſt, ſo that the Indigency 
proceeds not from the Tranſmutation, but from 
the Evacuation and Purgation of the Pores; for 
ſharp, tart and ſalt things grate the inward Mat 
ter, and by diſperſing of it, cauſes Digeſtion, ſo 
that by the Concoctions of the old, there may a- 
riſe an Appetite for newNouriſhment. Nor does the 
Ceſſation of -Thirſt ſpring from the different Po- 
firion of the Pores, but from a new Supply of 
Moiſture received into- the Fleſh, and convey 
from thence to: them alſo. And Vomiring, by 
throwing off whatever is diſagreeable to Narure, 
puts her in a Capacity of enjcying what is moſt 
ſuirable for her: For Thirſt does not call fora 
Superfluity of Moiſture, but only for ſo much s 
ſufficeth Nature; and therefore, though a Man 
had wy of diſagreeable and unnatural Moi 
ſture, yet he wants ſtil}, for that ſtops the Courle 
of the natural, which Nature is deſirous of, and 
hinders a due Mixture and Temperament, till it 
te caſt out, and the Pores receive what is moſt pro- 
per and convenient for them. Moreover, a Feav! 
forces all the Moifture downward, and leaving tis 
middle Parts in a Flame, all retires to the lower, 
and there is hut up, and forcibly detained. And 
therefore it is uſual with a great many to vom, 
by reaſon of the Denſity of the inward Pant 
ſqueezing out the Moiſture, and likewiſe to thirſt, 
by reaſon of the poor and dry State the reſt 
the Body is in. But after the Violence of the 
N is once abated, and the raging Hes 
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diſperſe it ſelf again; and according to its natural 
Motion, by a ſpeedy Conveyance into all the Parts, 


it refreſhes the Intrails, ſoftens and makes tender 
we the dry and parched Fleſh. Very often alſo it 
1 Is cauſes Sweat, and then the Deſect which occaſi- 
'tis oned Thirſt, ceaſes; for the Moiſture leaving that 
| of part of the Body, wherein it was forcibly detain- 
ade ed, and out of which it hardly made an Eſcape, 
Na- retires to the place where it is wonted, For as 
ency it fares with a Garden, wherein there is a large 
rom Well, if no Body draws thereof and Water it, the 
for Herbs muſt needs wither and die, ſo it fares with a 
Mat- Body; if all the Moiſture be contracted into one 
1, 0 Part, 'tis no wonder if the reſt be in Want and. 
y a» D, till it is diffuſed again over the other Limbs. 
5the WE Juſt ſo it happens to Perſons in a Feaver, after the 
Po- heat of the Diſeaſe is over, and likewiſe to thoſe 
ly of who go toſleep thirſty: For in theſe Sleep draws 
vey'd che Moiſture out of the middle Parts, and equally 


diſtributes it amongſt the reſt, ſatisfying them all. 
ture, Bur, I pray, what kind of Transfigurat ion of the 
moſt Fores is this, which cauſes Hunger and Thirſt ? 
for a for my part, I know no other Piſtinction of the 
ch s Tores, but in reſpect of their Number, or that 
Man WW ſome of them are ſhut, others open. As for thoſe 
Moi- chat are ſhut, they. can neither receive Meat nor 
zourle Drink, and as for thoſe that are open, they make 
H, and n empty Space, which is nothing but a want of 
till it chat which Nature requires. Fhus, Sir, when. 
ſt pro- Men dye Cloth, the Liquor in which they di 

Feaver it hath very ſharp and abſterſive Particles; which 
ng the I conſuming and ſcouring off all the Matter that 


lower, WW fIl'd the Pores, make the Cloth more apt to re- 
And I ceive the Dye, becauſe its Pores are empty, and. 
my want ſomething to fill them up. 
arts, 
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Queſtion III. 


hat is the Reaſon that Hunger is alla\cd by 
Drinking, but Thirſt encreaſed by Eating! 


Fter we had gone thus far, the Maſter of the 
Feaſt told the Company, that the former 
Points were reaſonably well diſcuſſed, and waving 
at preſent the Diſcourſe concerning the Evacuati. 
on and Repletion of the Pores, requeſted us to 
fall uf on another Queſtion, that is, how it comes 
to pals, that Hunger is ſtaid by drinking, when, on 
the contrary, Thuſt is more violent after eating. 
T hoie aflign the Reaſon to be in the Pores, ſeem 
with a great deal of Eaſe and Protability, though 
not with ſo much Truth, to explain the Thing. 
For ſeeing the Pores in all Bodies of different forts 
and ſizes, the more capaciors receive Loth 
ery and humid Nouriſhment, the lefler take in 
Drink, not Meat, but the Vacuity of the former 
cauſes Hunger, of the latter Thirſt; hence it is 
that Men that thirſt after they have eaten ate never 
the better, the Pores by reaion of their Straitnels 
denying Admittance to groſſer Nouriſhment, and 
the want of ſuitable Supply ſtill remaining But 
after hungry Men have drank, the Moiſture enters 
the greater Pores, fills the empty Spaces, and in 
part aſſwages the Violence of the Hunger. Of this 
Effect, ſaid I, I do not in the leaſt doubt, but 
do not approve of the Reaſon they give for it: 
or, if any one ſhould admit theſe Pores (which 
ome are ſo unreaſonably fond of) to be in the 
Fleſh, he muſt nceds make it a very ſoft, looſe 
ſlabby Subſtance ; and that the ſame Parts do not 
receive the Meat and Drink, but that they fun 
through different Canals and Strainers in then, 
ſeems to me to be a very ſtrange and unaccount 
able Opinion. 
For the Moiſture mixes with the dry Food, and 
by the Aſſiſtance of the natural Heat and Spur 
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cuts the Nouriſhment far ſmaller than any Clea- 
ver or Chopping Knife, to the end that every part 
of it might be exattly firred to each part of the 
Body, noc applied as they would have it, to little 
Vellels and Fores, but united to, and incorporated 
with the whole Subſtance. Ai:d unleſs the thin 
were explained after this manner, the hardeſi 
Knot in the Queſtion would ſtill remain unſolved. 
For a Man that has a Thirſt upon him, ſuppoſing 
he eats and doth not drink, is ſo far from quench- 
ing, that he does highly encreaſe ir. This Point 
is yet untouch'd. But Mark, ſaid I, whether the 
Politions on my ſide be clear and evident, or no; in 
the firſt Place, we take it for granted, thar the 
Moiſture is waſted and deſtroyed by Hat, that the 
drier parts of the Nouriſnment qualified and ſoft. 
ned by Moiſture, are diffuſed and fly away in Va- 
pours. Secondly, we muſt by no Means ſuppoſe 
that all Hunger is a total Privation of dry, and 
Thirſt of humid Nutriment, but only a moderate 
one, and ſuch as is ſufficient ro cauſe the one or 
the other; for whoever are wholly deprived of ei- 
ther of theſe, they neither hunger nor thirſt, 
but die inſtantly. Theſe things being laid down as 
a Foundation, it will be no hard matter to find out 
the Cauſe ; for Thirſt is encreaſed by Eating, for 
this Reaſon, becauſe that Meat by its natural Sic. 
city contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall Quantity 
of Moiſture, which remained ſcattered here and 
there through the Body; juſt as we ſee it happens 
n things obvious to our Senſes, the Earth, Duſt, 
and the like, preſently ſuck in the Moiſture thar 
is mixed with them: Now on the contrary, Drink 
muſt of Neceſſity aſſwage Hunger, for the Moiſture 
watering, and diffuſing it ſelf through the dry and 
parched Reliques of the Meat we eat laſt, by turn- 
ng them into thin Juices, conveys them through 
the whole Body, and ſuccours the indigent Parts. 
And therefore with very good Reaſon Froſtratus 
called Moiſture the Vehicle of the Meat; for as ſoon 
u this is mixed with things, which by reaſon De 
the! 
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their Drineſs, or ſome other Quality, are ſlow and 
heavy, it raiſes them up and carries them aloft; 
Moreover, ſeveral Men, when they have drank no- 
thing at all, but only waſted themſelves, all on 4 
fudden are freed from a violent Hunger, becuſe 
the extrinſic Moiſture entring the Pores, makes 
the Meat within more ſicculent, and of a more 
nouriſhing Nature, ſo that the Heat and Fury of the 
Hunger declines and abates; and therefore a great 
many of thoſe who have a mind to ſtarve them. 
ſelves to Death, live a long time only by drinking 
Water; that is, as long as the Siccity does not 
quite conſume whatever may. be united to, and 
nouriſh the Body. 


Queſtion IV. 


What is the reaſen that a Bucket of Water 
drawn out of a Well, if it ſtands all Night 
in the Air, that is, in the Well, is more cold 
in the Morning than the reit of the Mater! 


NE of the Strangers at the Table, who took 

wonderful great Delight in drinking of cold 
Water, had ſome brought to him by the Servants, 
cooled after this Manner; they had hung in the 
Well a Bucket full of the ſame Water, ſo that it 
eould not touch the Sides of the Well, and there 
let it remain all Night: The Next Day when it 
was brought to Table, twas colder than the Wa- 
ter that was new drawn. Now this Gentleman was 
an indifferent good Scholar, and therefore told 
the Company he had learned this from Art, 
who gives the Reafon of it. The Reaſon which 
he aſſigns was this. All Water, when it hath been 
ence hot, is afterwards more cold; as that which 
is prepared for Kings, when it hath boiled a good 
while upon the Fire, 'tis afterwards put into a 
Veſſel ſet round with Snow, and ſo made cooler, 
juſt as we find our Bodies more cool after we have 
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bath'd : Becauſe the Body, after a ſhort Relaxation 
from Hear, is rarified and more porous, and there- 


oft: fire ſo much the more fitter to receive a larger 
no. Quantity of Air, which cauſes the Alteration: 
n 4 Therefore the Water when tis drawn out of the 
uſe Well, being firſt warmed in the Air, grows preſent- 
akes ly cold, Whereupon we began to commend the 
10re Man very highly tor his happy Memory ; but we 
the calld in Queſtion the pretended Reaſon : For if 
reat the Air wherein the Veſſel * be cold, how, 
em- pray, does it heat the Water ? If hot, how does it 
king afterwards make it cold? For tis abſurd to ſay, 
not chat the ſame thing is effected by the ſame thing with 


contrary Qualities, no difference at all intervening. 
While the Gentleman held his peace, as not know- 
ing what to ſay : There's no Cauſe, ſaid J, that we 
ſhould raiſe any Scruple concerning the Nature of 
the Air , for as much as we are aſcertained by 


ter WM denſe that it is cold, eſpecially in the bottom of a 
Fele Well; and therefore we can never imagin that it 
0 f ſhould make the Water hot. But I ſhould rather 
C 


Judge this to be the Reaſon : The cold Air, tho 
1 it cannot cool the great Quantity of Water which is 
in the Well, yet each part of it, ſeparate from the 


took Wi whole, it can eaſily cool. 
ants, : 
ay Queſtion V. 


nat it Mar is the Reaſon that Peble Stones and Lead- 
en Bullets, thrown into the Vater, make it. 
Wa. more cold? 


n un | *uppoſe you may remember that what A- 
| told Pole ſays in his Problems, of little Stones and 
itotle, WM Pieces of Iron, how it hath been obſerved by ſome. 
which ut being thrown into the Water, they temper and 
| been cool it, this is no more than barely aſſerted by 
vhich im; but we will go farther and enquire into the 
good raſon of it ; the Diſcovery of which will be a mat- 


into a 
ooler, 
> have 


ich d- 


& of Difficulty. Ves, ſays I, it will ſo, and it is 
nuch if we hit upon it ; for do but conſider, = 
0 
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of all, do not you ſuppoſe that the Air which 
comes in from without cools the Water? but now 
Air has a great deal more Power and Force, when 
it bears againſt Stones and Pieces of Iron; for they 
do not, like brazen and earthen Veſſels, ſuffer it to 
paſs through, but by reaſon of their ſolid Bulk, 
bear it back, and reflect it into the Water, for that 
vpon all Parts the Cold works very ſtrongly. And 
hence it comes to pals, that Rivers in the Winter 
are colder than the Sea, becauſe rhe cold Air has a 
Power over them, which by reaſon of its Depth it 
has not over the Sea, where 'ris ſcattered without 
any Reflection. But tis probable, that for another 
Reaſon, thinner Waters may be made colder by the 
Air than thicker, becauſe they are not fo ſtrong to 
reſiſt its Force. Now Whetſtones and Pebles make 
the Water thinner by drawing to them all the Mud 
and other groſler Subſtances that be mixed with it, 
that ſo by taking the Strength from it, it may the 
more eaſily be wrought upon by the Cold. But be. 
ſides, Lead is naturally cold, as that which being 
diſſolved in Vinegar, makes the coldeſt of all Po. 
ſons, called White-Lead ; and Stones, by reaſon df 
their Denſity, raiſe Cold in the bottom of tix 
Water. For every Stone is nothing elſe but! 
congealed Lump of frozen Earth, though ſome 
more or leſs than others; and therefore tis no Ab. 
ſurdity to ſay, that Stones and Lead by reflecting 
the Air, increaſe the Coldneſs of the Water. 


Queſtion VI. 


That is the Reaſon that Men preſerve Sum 
covering it with Chaff and Cloths * 


HEN the Stranger, after he had made all 
tle Pauſe, ſaid, Men in Love, are ambitiv 
to be in Company with their Sweet-hearts, whe 
that is denied them, they deſire at leaſt to talk 
them. This is my Cafe in relation to Sno" 


which becauſe I cannot haye it at preſent, © 


__—_—_—— 
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deſirous to learn the Reaſon why it 1s rs, 
preſerved by the hottelt things; for when covere 


hen with Chaff and Cloth that has never been at the 
they Fullers, 'tis preſerved a long time: Now tis 
ito WP Orange that the coldeſt things ſhould be preſerved 
zulk, y the hotteſt. Yes, ſaid I, tis a very ſtrangs 
that thing, if true: But tis not ſo; and we cozen our 
And ſelves by preſently concluding a thing to be hot, if 
inter ir have a Faculty of cauſing Heat; when yet we 
has a WW (ee that the ſame Garment cauſes Hear in Winter, 
th it WWW and Cold in Summer.- 

thou WW Thus the Nurſe in the Tragedy: 

jother : 3 N 

the In Garments thin doth Niobe's Chilaren fold 

ng to And ſometimes heats and ſometimes cools the Babes. 


The Germans indeed make uſe of Cloaths only a- 
J Mul Bi cainſt the Cold; the Erhiopians only againſt the 
ith it, Heat; but they are uſeful to us upon both accounts, 


ay tne Why therefore ſhould we rather ſay the Cloaths are 
But be. bot, becauſe they cauſe Heat, than cold, becauſe 
| being they cauſe Cold? Nay, if we muſt be tried by 
ll Fo eaſe, 'twill be found, that they are more cold than 
aſon dot. For at the ficſt putting on of a Coat it is cold, 
of tuß ad ſo our Bed when we lie down; bur afterwards 

but bey grow hot with the Heat of our Bodies; be- 
h ſomecauſe they both keep in the Heat, and keep out the 
no - old. Indeed, feaveriſh Perſons, and others that 
eflecting Wave a violent Heat upon them, often change their 


Kloaths, becauſe they perceive that freſh ones at 
ſhe firſt putting on, are much colder ; but within 

very little time their Bodies make them as hot 
ks the other; in like manner, as a Garment heated 
makes us hot, ſo Covering cooled keeps Snow cold. 
Now that which cauſes this Cold, is the continual 
EEmanations of a ſubtil Spirit the Snow has in it, 
rhich Spirit, as long as it remains in the Snow, 


umbir eps it compact and cloſe; but after once it is 
ts, yh bone, the Snow melts and diſſolves into Water, 
= nd inſtantly loſes its Whireneſs, occaſioned by a 


lixture of this Spirit with a frothy Moiſture. 
Therefore at the ſame time, by the help = _ 
oaths,. 
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Cloaths, the Cold is kept in, and the external Air Lak 
is ſhut out, leſt it ſhould thaw the concrete hr For, 
of the Snow. The reaſon why they make uſe of FS 
Cloth that has not yet been at the Fullers, is, be. 1 
cauſe that in ſuch Cloth the Hair and courſe wages 
Flocks keep it off from preſſing too hard upon * . 
the Snow, and bruiſing it; ſo Chaff lving ligltly dey 


upon it, does not diflolve the Body of the Snow, 
beſides the Chaff lies cloſe and ſhuts out the warm 
Air, and keeps in the natural Cold of the Snow. 
Now that Snow melts by the evaporating of this 


Dore e 
Nrengt 
ill; 


OT . onſtit 
Spirit, we are aſcertained by Senſe; for when Snow WR es 
melts it raiſes a Vapour. Wok or 
FR 2 : xiv re t IS IS 

Q:eltion VII. rows fi 


d fror 


Whether Nine ought to be ſtrained or us, 


de Ant 

leut a Citizen of ours was lately come fron WW" © 
School, after he had ſpent ſome. time under WF ®* 

the Diſcipline of an excellent Philoſopher, but had 1 75 


only learned thoſe Faults that caſually ſtole upon 


his Maſter, viz. How to be. troubleſome to thoſe 4 
with whom he converſed, imitating his Freedom of d allo 
Speech, and carping at whatever, upon any occali- Wl Good, 


on, chanced to be ſpoke in Company. And there 
fore when we were at Supper one time at Ai 
not content to aſſume to himſelf a liberty to rail at 


L, pre 
able de 


all the reſt of the Preparations, as too profuſe and — 10 
extravagant, he had a pique at the Wine too, and ld , 
ſaid, that it ought not to be brought to Table 1 — 
ſtrained, but obſerving Heſſoa's Rule, we ought t 3 
drink it new out of the Veſſel. Moreover, he ad. = 
ded, that this way of purging of Wine takes the Th = 
Strength from it, and robs it of its natural Heal, 8p bl 1 
which by being poured out of one Veſſel into and 1 
ther, evaporates and dies: Beſides he would need a 
. perſuade us, that it ſhewed too much of a vain C.. 32 


rioſity, Effeminacy and Luxury, to convert what ; 
wholeſome into that which is palatable. For as i! 


riotous, not the temperate, uſe tocut Cocks and 5 
165 


ifeſt f 
Was ſp 
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igs, to make their Fleſh tender and delicious, even 
Neainſt Nature; juſt fo (if we may uſe a Meta- 
bor, ſays he) thoſe that ſtrain Wine, geld and e- 
Paſculate it, whilſt their ſqueamiſh Stomachs will 
Peither ſuffer them to drink pure Wine, nor their 


urſe N atemperance to drink moderately; therefore rhey 
pon ke ute of this Expedient, to the end chat it may 
eder the deſire they have of drinking plentifully 
10W, 


ore excuſable; and therefore they take all the 
S:rength from the Wine, leaving the Palatableneſs 
l; as we uſe to deal with thoſe, with whole 
Eonſtitution cold Water does not agree, to warm it 
pr them: For they certainly take off all the 
trength from the Wine, by ſtraining of it. And 
bis is a great Argument, that the Wine deads, 
grows flat and loſes its Virtue, becauſe tis ſepara- 
d from the Lee, as from irs Root and Stock; for 
de Antients, for very good reaſon, called Wine 
ee, as We uſe to ſignifie a Man by his Head or 
dul, as the principal Part of him. So in Greek, 
rape-gatherers are ſaid -:wy4r, the Word being de- 
ved from vi, which ſignifies Lees; and Homer in 


from 
under 


at had 
> upon 


thoſe . place calls the Fruit of the Wine 9::5p54, but 
1om of Wine it ſelf high coloured and red, not pale 
occal- d yellow, ſuch as Ariſtio gives us to ſupper, after 


| Goodneſs is purged out of it. Then Ariſtio ſmi- 


= g, preſently. replied, Sir, the Wine I bring to 
4 ie does not look fo pale and lifeleſs as you 
1 add duld have it; bur it only appears in the Cup to 


mild and well qualified: But for your part, you 
duld glut your ſelf with Night Wine, which 
les melancholy Vapours, and upon this account 
u ery out againſt Purgation, which by carrying off 
les the EE might cauſeMelancholy, orload Mens Sto- 
1 Heat ichs, and make them drunk or ſick, makes it mild 
—_— pleaſant to thoſe that drink it, ſuch as Heroes 
1 nech © tells us) were formerly wont to drink; 
ain C' Vas not high coloured Wine which he called 
bat b but clear and tranſparent, as may be made 
ifeſt from hence, in that when a little before 
Was ſpeaking of Braſs, and called it fe 1695- 


AN 


o, and 
| Table 
aght 10 
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re x4xx%1, yet for all this he did not call it «1; 
Therefore as the wiſe Anachraſi diſcommend. 
ing ſome things that the Grec/ans enjoined, com- 
mended their Coals, becauſe they leave the Smoal 
without Doors, and bring the Fire into the Houſe: 
So you judicious Men might have blamed me for 
fome other Reaſon than this. But what Hurt, [ 
pray, have I done to the Wine, by taking from it 
a turbulent and noiſom Quality, and giving it 4 
better Taſte, though a paler Colour. Nor have! 
brought you Wine to the Table, which like 4 
Sword hath loſt its Edge and vigorous Reliſh, but 
ſuch as is only purged of its Dregs and Filth. But 
you'll ſay that Wine not {trained hath a great deal 
more Strength. Why ſo, my Friend, one that 
is frantick and diſtracted has more Strength than 4 
Man in his Wits ; but when by the Help of Hale. 
bore, or ſome other fit Diet, he is come to himſelf 
that Rage and Frenzy leaves him and quite vaniſh 
eth, and the true Uſe of his Reaſon and Health ot 
Body preſently comes into its Place. In like man 
ner, purging of Wine takes from it all ths 
Strength that inflames and enrages the Mind, anc 
give it inſtead thereof a mild and wholeſome 

emper ; and I think there. is a great deal of Dit 
ference between Gaudineſs and Cleanlineſs. Fot 
Women while they paint, perfume and ado 
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urio 
yhich 
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e Knea, 
nd a co 


themſelves with Jewels and Purple Robes, are sc all tt 
counted gaudy and profuſe ; yet no Body will finQWdiry i 
fault with them for waſbing their Faces, anointgy it wer 


de Cleaj 


ing themſelves, or platting their Hair, Homer Ve!) * 
l0n : 


neatly expreſſes the Difference of theſe two Habit 
w here he brings in Juno dreſſing herſelf. 


With ſweet Ambroſia firſt ſbe waſb'd her Shin, 
And after did anoint her ſelf with Oil. 


So far was allowable, being no more than 


careful Cleanlineſs. But when ſhe comes to call fo ter 
her golden Buttons, her curiouſly wrought Fa aſt 
rings, and Jaſt of all puts on her bewitching * | 
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e; this appears to be an extravagant and idle 


end. ucioſity, and betrays too much of Wantonnels, 
com- hich by no means becomes a married Woman: 
noak ast ſo they that ſophiſticate Wine by mixing it with 
wc os, Cinnamon or Saffron, bring it to the Table 


EC for 


ke a gorgeous apparell'd Woman, and there pro- 
rt, | 


ture it: Bur thoſe that oaly take from it what 


om its naſty and no way profitable, do only purge it and 
o it iptove it b their Labour. Other wiſe you may 
ave Ind Fault with all things whatſoever as vain and 
like A rravagant, beginning at the Houſe you live in: 
1, but s firſt, you may ſay, why is it plaiſtered? Why 
But does it not open, eſpecially on that ſide, where 
it dei may have the beſt Convenience for receiving the 
that ureſt Air, and for the Benefit of the Evenin 

han in? What's the Reaſon that our Cups are waſh'd 
Had made ſo clean that they ſhine and look bright? 
 mſcl{ 0% if a Cup oughr to have nothing that's naſty 
vaniſh WW! loathſome in it, ought that which is drank 
th ohe of the Cup to be full of Dregs and Filth? 
e man. hat need is there for mentioning any thing elle ? 
11 te be melting Corn into Bread is a continual clean- 
id, ans; and et what a great ado there is before it is 
leſon{WMiected? There is not only Threſhing, Winnowing, 
of Du ting, and ſeparating the Bran, but there mul 

5. Fo kneading the Dough to ſoften all Parts alike, 
aden a continual cleanſing and working of the Maſs 
are all the Parts become edible alike. Whar Ab- 
vill fin WMW'dity is it then by Raining to ſeparare the Lee, 
anoint WP 1 were the Filth of the Wine, eſpecially ſince 


e cleanſing i h ; + 
14 107 ing is no chargeable nor painful Ope 


— — 


* Queſtion VIII. 


Skin, ö 

ut 15 the Cauſe of Pulimy, or the gi eedy 
call fo — is a certain Sacrifice of very ancient 
oht Fe aſtitution, which the chief Magiſtrate, or 
ing Gil performs always in the Common-Hall, 


ang 


Ah 
LA 
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vt the reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe that 
vel in the Snow: As Brutus one time marching 


) ou om Dyrrach/um to Apollonia in a deep Snow, was 
ome WE dangered of his Life by Bulimie, whilſt none of 
Gr ole chat carried the Proviſions for the Army fol- 
w_ owed him; juſt when the Man was ready to faint 
ouiſe 


ind die, ſome of his Soldiers were forced to run 
o the Walls of the Enemies City, and beg a Piece 
f Bread of the Centinels, by the eating of which 
e was preſently refreſhed, for which Cauſe after 
rut had made himſelf Maſter of the City, he 
reated all the Inhabitants very mercifully. Aſſes 


„e leg e Horſes are frequently troubled with Bulimie, 
. ſpecially when they are loaden with dry Figs and 
1 0 pples; and which is yet more ſtrange, of all 


bings that are eaten, Bread chiefly refreſhes, not 
nly Men but Beaſts ; ſo that by taking a little 


* Nantity of Bread, they regain their Strength and 
1 ge forward on their Journey. After all were fi- 
Ys ot, 1 (who had objerved thar dull Fellows, and 


ole of a Jeſs piercing Judgment, were fatisfied 


os. ith, and did acquieſce in the Reaſons the Anci- 
" gave for Bulimie; but to Men of Ingenuity 
by £8" [oduſtry, they on!) ointed out the way to a 
f ice re clear Diſcovery of the Truth of the Bulineſs) 
2 ention'd 4ri/tszle's Opinion, who ſays, that ex- 
> buf > Cold without cauſes extream Heat and Con- 
ned bye ion within, which if it fall into the Legs, 


makes them lazy and heavy; but if it come to 
e Fountain of Motion and Reſpiration, it occa- 
dns Faintings and Weakneſs. hen I had ſaid 
at, fome of the Company oppoſed it, others held 
e Word" me. At length ſays Sezeclarus, 1 like the be- 
way ing of this Reaſon very well; for the Bodies of 
iſing 4 avellers in a great Snow muſt of neceſſity be 
wunded and condenſed with Cold; but that 

hat hafen the Heat within there ſhould ariſe ſuch a 
Mumption, as invades the Principle of Reſpira- 
ut afce i” | can no way imagine. I rather think, ſays 
that abundance of Heat penn'd up in the Body, 

is to fa nes the * and that failing, Lins 
| 16 
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Fire as twere goes out. Here it comes to paſs, 
that Men troubled with this Bulimie, when they 
are ready to ſtarve with Hunger, if they eat ne. 
ver fo little Meat, they are preſently refrelk'g: 
The reaſon is, becauſe Meat digeſted, is like Pos 
for the Heat to feed upon. But Cleomenes the Pliyſt- 
cian would have the Word ee, which ſignifies 
Hunger, to be added to the making up of the 
Word Nee, but not as it ſignifies Hunger; as 
mri, Which ſignifies to drink, is added rg »-5:m1m 
and «uzre v, Which ſignifies to encline to «y 2uvren 
Nor is Bulimie, as it ſeems to be, a kind of Hunger, 
but a fault in the Stomach, which rogether with 
Hunger cauſes a Faintneſs. Therefore as things 
that have a good Smell recal the Spirits of thole 
that are almoſt overcome with a Bru/imiz; nat that 


99 


they have any need of Meat ( for the Jeaſt Picce 


of it reſtores them their Strength) but Bread 


calls back their Vigour and languiſhing Spirits 
Now that Bullmie is not Hunger, but a Faintne!s 
as manifeſt from all labouring Beaſts, which ate 
ſeized with it very often through the Smell of dry 
Figs and Apples; for a Smell does not cauſe ail 
want of Food, but rather a Pain and Agitation ii 
the Stomach. Theſe things ſeem'd to be reaſona 
bly well-urg'd in the Defence of the contrary V 
Pinion, and that it was poſſible enough to mai! 
tain that Bulimie ariſeth not from a Condenſatio! 
bur Rarification of the Stomach ; for the Spir 
which flows from the Snow, is nothing but the pr 
Air of the concrete Subſtance, and rhe moſt ſubt 
part of the Matter, endued with a Virtue of cu 
ting and dividing, not only the Fleſh, but al 
Silver and Brazen Veſſels ; for we ſee that the 
are not able to keep in the Snow, for it diflolv 
and evaporates, and glazes over the outmoſt Supt 
ficies of the Veſſels with a thin Dew, not unli 
to Ice, which this Spirit leaves as it ſecretly p 
ſes through the Pores. Therefore this pierc! 
Spirit, like a Flame, ſeizing upon thoſe that tral 
in the Snow, ſeem to burn their outlides, and 
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paſs, Inte to enter and penetrate the Fleſh. Hence it is 
they that the Fleſh is more rarified, and the Heat is ex- 
t ne- tinguitbed by the cold Spirit that lies upon the 
4:4: Wi $uperficies of the Body; therefore the Body eva» 
Tos! porates a de wy thin Sweat, which melts away and 
hy. lecays the Strength. Now if a Man ſhould fir 


ßes ail ar ſuch a time, there would not much Heat 
the Har out of his Body: But when the Motion of the 
r ; 45 Wi Body doth quickly heat the Nouriſhment, and that 
7-11 WW Heat burſts through the thin Skin, there mult ne- 
e ceſlarily be a great loſs of Strength. Now we 
unge know by Experience, that Cold hath a Virtue nor 
110 WMonly to condenſe, bur alſo to looſen Bodies; for in 
things extream cold Winters, pieces of Lead are found 
F tholeßg eo ſweat, And when we ſee that Bul/miz happens, 
ot that where there's no Hunger, we may conclude that 
t Picce it that time the Body is rather in a fluid than con- 
Bread denſed State. The Reaſons that Bodies are ra- 
Spirits ried in Muter, is, becauſe of the Subrility of the 
nine! SW Spirit; eſpecially when the moving and tiring of. 
ch alte Body cauſes the Heat to fly out, which as ſoon 
of dr tis ſubtilized and agirared, flies apace, and 
uſe am ſpreads it ſelf through the whole Body. Laſtly, 'tis 
tion ier poſſible, that Apples and dry Figs exhale ſome 
eaſona ſuch thing as his,which rarifies and attenuates the 
rary OM Heat of the Beaſts : For ſome things have a natu- 


mai al tendency, as well to weaken, as to refreſh ſome 
nſatio Creatures. 

2 pu — 5 
the pu 


Queſtion IX. 


ſt ſubt 

of cu does Homer appropriate a certain peculi- 

7 ar Epither to each particular Liquid, and call 
1 


0)! barely liquid! 


diflolv 

Supe *** the Subject once of a Diſcourſe, why, 
ot unlij when there are ſeveral ſorts of Liquids, the 
retly p Poet ſhould give every one of them a peculiar Epi- 
pierc18 tier, calling Milk white, Honey yellow, Wine red; 
har tra" yet for all this beſtow no other upon Oy], but 


Vat it hath in common with all other Liquids. 


| and If 
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To this 'twas anſwer'd, that as that is ſaid to be moſt 
ſweet, which is perfectly ſweer, and to be moſt 
white, which is perfectly white (I mean here by 
perfectly, that which hath nothing of a contrary 
Quality mixed with it) ſo that ought to be called 
perfectly humid, whereof never a part is dry; 
But this is proper to Oyl. For firit of all, us tend 
Smoothneſs ſhews the Evenneſs of its Parts, for dry 
touch it where you pleaſe, 'tis all alike ; Bendes tis. 
you may ſee your Face in it as perfectly as in a | 
Looking-glaſs ; for there is nothing rough in ic to fore: 
hinder the Reflection, but by reaſon of its Humidi. 
ty, fiom every part of it, it reflects to t e Eyes find 
the leaſt Particle of Light. As on the contra, ter is 
Milk, of all other Liquids, does not return our Ima- 


ges, becauſe it hath too many terrene and groß enter 
Parts mixed with it : Again, Oy], of all other Li- Natu 
quids, makes the leaſt Note when moved; for it is drops 
perfectly humid. Other Liquids, when they are of Cl 
moved or poured out, their hard and groſſer parts farthe 
fall and daſh one againit another, and ſo make a —— 
Noiſe, by reaſon of their Roughneſs. Moreover, 
Oy! only is pure and unmixed: For tis of all other 7 
Liquids moſt compact; nor has it any empty Spaces Jar 
and Pores between the dry and earthy Parts, to re- Be, 
ceive what chances to fall upon it : Beſides, becauſe g 
of the Similitude of Parts, tis cloſely joined toge- 
ther, and unfit to be joined to any thing elſe. When 1 
Oy! froths, it does nor let any Wind in, by reaſon \ 
of the Contiguity and Subtility of its Parts; and Very cx 
as a Sa 


this is alſo the Cauſe why Fire is nouriſhed by it: 
For Fire feeds upon nothing but what is moiſt, for 
nothing is combuſtible but what is ſo; tor when 
the Fire is kindled, the Air turns to Smoak, and 
the terrene and groſſer Parts remain in the Alhes: 
Fire only preys upon Moiſture, which is its natural 
Nouriſhment. Indeed Water, Wine, and other L. 
quors, having abundance of earthy and heavy 
Parts in them, by their fall part, aud by their 


roughneſs and weight ſmother and extinguiſh it: 
But Oyl, becauſe purely liquid, by maſon 9 
. ubtun); 
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Cubtility, is overcome by the Fire, and ſo changed 
into Flame. Tis the greateſt Argument that can 
be of its Humidity, that the leaſt Quantity of it 
ſpreads it ſelf a great way; for ſo ſmall a Drop of 
Honey, Water, or any other Liquid, does not ex- 
tend it ſelf ſo far, but very often, by reaſon of the 
dry mixt Parts, is preſently waſted. Oyl, becauſe 
tis ductile and ſoft, Men are wont to make uſe of 
it for anointing their Bodies, for it runs along and 
ſpreads it ſelf through all the Parts, and ſticks fo 
{ly to them, that tis not eaſily waſh'd off. We 
fiad by Experience, that a Garment wer with Wa- 
ter is preſently dry'd again; but tis no eaſie mat- 
ter to waſh out the Spots and Stains of Oyl; for it 
enters deep, becauſe of its moſt ſubtile and humid 
Nature: Hence 'tis that Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
drops of diluted Wine are the hardeſt to be got out 
of Cloaths, becauſe they are moſt ſubtile, and run 
farther into the Pores of the Cloth. 


Queſtion X. 
What is the reaſon that Fleſh of ſacrificed 


Beaſts, after they have hung a while upon a 
Fig tree, are more tender than before? 


AT Supper we were commending Aril/o's Cook, 
who, amongſt other Diſhes that he had dreſt 
very curiouſly, brought a Cock to Table juſt kill'd 
a Sacrifice to Hercules, ſo tender as though it had 
been kill'd a Day or two before. When 4rifio told 
us that that was no Wonder, ſeeing ſuch a thing 
might be very eaſily done, if the Cock, as ſoon as he 
Vas kill d, was hung upon a Fig-tree, we begun to 
inquire into the Reaſon of what he aſſerted. In- 
deed I muſt confeſs that our Eye aſſures us, that a 
ig tree ſends out a fierce and ſtrong Spirit; which 
vet more evident, from what we have heard ſaid 
of Bulls; that is, a Bull, after he is tied to a Fig- 
ne, though never ſo mad before, grows preſent- 
tame, and will ſuffer you to touch him, and on 
R 3 a ſud- 
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a ſuddain all his Rage and Fury cools and dies S2 


But the chiefeſt Cauſe that works this Change, is > 

the harp acrimonious Quality of the Tree. For N 
this Tree, of all others, is the fulleſt of Sap, and 0 27C 
are its Figs, Wood, and Bark; and hence it comes to 2% 


paſs, that the Smoak of Fig-wood is moſt offenſive 
to the Eyes; and when 'tis burnt, its Aſhes make 
the beſt Lee to ſcour withal. Bur all theſe Ef. 
fe&s proceed fiom Heat. Now there are fon: 
that ſay, when the Sap of this Tree thrown into 
Milk, curds it, that this Effe & does not ariſe from 
the irregular Figures of the Parts of the Milk, 
which joyn in one Frame, the ſmooth and gb. 
boſe Parts being ſqueez'd out, but that by its Heat 
it looſens the unſtable and watry Parts of the 
liquid Body. Now this is an Argument of the 
Unprofitableneſs of the Sap of this Tree, that 
though it be very ſweet, yet it makes the worſt 
Liquor in the World. Nor does that which is 
ſweet proceed from thoſe hooked Parts, but that 
which is cold and raw is contracted by Hear, 


— — 


I 


And this may be made evident from Salt, which be ha 
is hor, and an Enemy to Cold: To it, above al alwa) 
other things, Nature has given a diſſolving Facul. E Pal 
ty ; therefore the Fig-tree ſends forth a hot and was t. 
ſharp Spirit, which cuts and boils the Fleſh cf Homer 
the Bird. The very ſame thing may be effected, i <7: 
by placing the Fleſh upon an Heap of Corn, ot © F 
near Nitre, the Heat will produce the ſame that to the 
the Fig-tree did. Now it may be made mani- vine 8 
feſt, that Wheat is naturally hot, in that Wine Suppe! 
ut into a Hogſhead, and plac'd among Wheat, becauſ 
is preſent y conſum'd. be pa 
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fea . — 
12 The Seventh Book. 
that _—_— 72 
worl HE Romans, Sofſius Senzcio , remember a 
** 1 pretty Saying of a pleaſant Man and good 


Heat Companion, who Supping alone, ſaid, That 
which he had eaten to Day, but not ſupp d; as if a Supper 
| always wanted Company and Agreement to make 


5 it palatable and pleaſing: Evenus ſaid, that Fire 
„ vas the ſweereſt of all Sauces in the World: And 
en Her calls Salt 94» Divine: And moſt call it 


14-72; Graces, becauſe mixt with moſt part of 
our Food, it makes it palatable, and agreeable to 
to the Taſte. Now indeed, the beſt and moſt di- 
vine Sauce that can be at an Entertainment, or a 
Supper, is a familiar and pleaſant Friend; not 
becauſe he eats and drinks with a Man, but becaule 
he participates of, and communicates Ditcourſe, 
eſpecially if the Talk be profitable, pertinent and 
inſtructive: For commonly looſe Talk over a Glals 
of Wine, raiſeth Paſſions and ſpoil Company, 
and therefore 'tis fit that we ſhould be as critical 
n examining what Diſcourſes, as what Friends 
ae fir to be admitted to a Supper; not flowing 
either the Saying or Opinion of the Spartans, who 
when they entertain'd any young Man or a Stran- 
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ger in their publick Halls, ſhew'd him the Dom MiWrance 
with theſe Words; No Diſcourſe goes ont hi; wy s fr 
What we uſe to talk of may be freely diſcloſed ] Wind- 
every Body, becauſe we have nothing in our Di. Wo fall 
ſcourſes that tends to Looſeneſs, Debaucheiy, 1). MChance 
baſing of our ſelves, or Back-biting others: Judg Wiſetchi 
by the Examples, of which this Seventh Book con. Ander 
tains Ten. Wall on 
_ —— Wn, 


Queſtion I. Pier 
Breath 


Again? thoſe who find fault with Plato, fr WW) 3 
: 5 5 mY reed: 
ſaying that Drink paſſeth through the Lungs. . = 
T a Summer Entertainment, one of the Com the for 
pany pronounced that common Verſe, End mc 
Now drench thy Lungs with Wine, the Dog appear 3 
And Nicias of Nicopolis, a Phyſician, preſently ſu" NMecauſe 
joyn'd. "Tis no wonder that Alcæus, a Poet, {toull fag 
be ignorant of that of which Plato the Philolo- Vehicle 
her was: Though A4!ceus may be defended ; for WW the 
tis probable, that the Lungs lying near ti: rt th: 
Stomach, may participate of the Steam of the Li Nie Foo 
quor, and be drench'd with it: But the Philoſo- Walled - 
pher expreſly delivering, that moſt part of out {WWccoun 
drink paſſeth through the Lungs, hath precluded es 
all ways of Excuſe to thoſe that would be willing id N 
to defend him: For, 'tis a very great and compli 
cated Ignorance ; for firſt it being neceſſary th! Wi 
our liquid and dry Food ſhould be mix'd, tis ved Ac 


te drerc” 


8 that the Stomach is the Veſſel for then , 
oth, which throws out the dry Food after d 6 
grown ſoft and moiſt into the Guts: Beſides, tl: king 
Lungs being a denſe and compatted Body, how '' Wreath: 
it poſſible, that when we ſup Grue), or the like, tar, f 


the thicker parts ſhould paſs through them? An 
this was the Objection which Eraſſſtratus rationally t be 
made againſt Plato: Beſides, when he conſidered em de! 
for what End every part of the Body was mad, = Drir 


and what Uſe Nature deſign'd in their Conti e lam 
vance, 
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Door, rance, twas eaſy to perceive that the Epiglottis 
vn vas framed on purpoſe, that when we drink, the 
ed wind- pipe ſhould be ſhut, and nothing be ſuffer'd 
r Di. eo fall upon the Lungs: For if any thing by 


„be. 
Judge 
Con. 


hance gets down that way, we are troubled with 
Werching and Coughing, till it is thrown up again: 
And this Epiglottis being framed fo, that it may 
fall on either ſide, whilſt we ſpeak ſhuts the We- 
Rand, but when we. eat or drink, falls upon the 
WWine-pipe, and ſo ſecures the Paſſage for our 
Bicath : Beſides, we know that thoſe who drink 
Eby little and little, are looſer than thoſe who drink 
preedily, and. large Draughts; for in the Jatter, 
the very Force drives it into their Bladders, but in 
the former it ſtays, and by its ſtay is mixt with, 
End moiſtens the Meat throughly. Now this could 
Pot be, if in the very drinking, the Liquid: was 
ſeparated from the Food; but the Effect follows, 
pecauſe we mix and convey them both together, 
Sling (as Eraſiſtratus phraſeth it) the Liquid as a 


, fo 
Up 


Com 


ar. 


ſub⸗ 


ould 


1lolo- Vehicle for the Dry: Niclas having done, Protoge- 
; for WW the Grammarian ſubjoyn'd, that Homer was the 
r the Writ that obſerved the Stomach was the Veſſel of 
e L. ie Food, and the Wind-pipe, which the Ancients 
1110ſo- Walled 279403 , of the Breath, and upon the ſame 
f out WW\ccount they called thoſe who had loud Voices, 
Juded eee: And when he deſcribes how Achilles 
ring id Hector, he ſays, 

* e pierc'd his Wezand Ywxzrine, where Death enters ſoon, 


5 Very 
them 
31 is 


And Adds, 
But not his 48% exyo, I Pind-pipe : 


$, the Laking the 4-24 -21y6- for the proper Paſſage of the 
OW 1 Leath: Upon this, all being ſilent, Florus began thus; 
lib, bat, hall we tamely ſuffer Plato to be run down; 
Ano Means, ſaid I, for if we deſert him, Homer 
ally WP uit be in the ſame Condition, for he is ſo far 
dered em denying the Wind-pipe to be the Paſſage for 
made, Drink, that the dry Food, in his Opinion, goes 
ont!i- e lame way; for theſe are his Words, 


ranct R 5 Fx 
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Aſperities, in which tis probable that the thin 
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Eu e401 Oo 
Flww'd clotted Wine and nudigeſted Fleſh. 


Unleſs perchance you will fav, that the Cyclops, 
as he had but one Eye, ſo had but one Paſſage for 
his Food and Voice: Or would have 9-5: to 
lignify Wezand, not Wind-pi;e, as both all the 
Ancieots and Moderns uſe it: I produce this be- 
cauſe *tis really his Meaning, not becauſe 1 want 
other Teſtimonies, for Plato hath Rore of learned 
and ſufficient Men to joyn with him: Fer not to 
mention Eupolus, who in his Play called the Hes 
rerers, lays, 


1 
2 


Protagoras bids 715 arink a 2 Bowl, 


Thar when the Dog appe rs our Lungs may ſtill bs 
moiſt ; or elegant Eratoſt cues, who ſays, 


And having drencht his Lungs with pureſt Wine: 
But Ewipides fomewhere exprefly, faying 
The Wine paſs'd through the hollows of the Lung 


Shews that he ſaw better and clearer than F- 
raſitratus, Tor he ſaw that the Lungs have Ca- 
vities and Pores, through which the Liquids pais: 
For the Breath, in Expiration, hath no need ot 
Pores, but that the Ts: and thoſe things 
which paſs: with them, might go through , tis 
made like a Strainer and full of Pores: Beſides 
Sir, as to the Influence of Gruel which you pro- 


poſed, the Lungs can diſcharge themſelves of 


the thicker Parts, together with the thin, 4 
well as the Stomach : For our Stomach is not, 
as ſome fancy, ſmooth and flippery, but full ol 


and ſmall Particles are lodg'd, and ſo not taken 
quite down: But neither this nor the other cat 
we poſitively affirm; for the curicus Contrivance 
of Nature in her Operations, is too hard to be 
explain'd; nor can we be particularly exact oo 
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thoſe Inſtruments (I mean the Spirit and the 
Hear) which the makes Uſe of in her Works: 
Pur beſides thoſe we have mention'd to confirm 
Plato's Opinion, let us produce Phil/ſt/on of Lo- 
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lops, ris, a very ancient and famous Phyſician, and | | 
e for Hippocrates too; tor they thought of no other Paſ- . 
52 do ſage but that Which Pato mentions : D/oxippus knew [| 100 
Uthe very well that precious Talk of Zpiz/orris, but ſays, . 
e- that when we feed, the moiſt Parts are about that 4 E 
want Wl {:; arated from the dry, and the firſt are carried 1 
ironed down tke Wind- pipe, the other down the Wezand : WM. | || 
or to And that the Wind-pipe receives no Parts of the 0 bi | 


Flats Fond, but the Stomach, together with the dry 
Parts, receive ſome Portion of the Liquids: And 
this is probable, for the Eprglorris lies over the 
Wind-pipe, as a Fence and Stranger, that the 

un be Drink might get in by little and little, leſt deſ- 
cending in a large full Stream, it ſtops the 
Breath and endangers the Life: And therefore 

ve | Birds have no Epiglottis, becauſe they do not ſup 

19 or lap when they drink, but take up a little in 

their Beak, and let it run gently down their 

Wind-pipe: Theſe Teſtimonies I think are e- 

nough ; and Reaſon confirms Plato's Opinion by 

Arguments drawn firſt from Senſe: For when 

the Wind-pipe is wounded, no Drink will go 

down, but as if the Pipe was broken ir runs out, 
though the Wezand. be whole and unhurt: And 
all know, that in the. Inflammation of the 

Lungs, the Patient is troubled with extream 

Thirſt; the Heat, or Drineſs, or ſome other 

Cauſe, together with the Inflammation, making 


an E- 
re Ca- 
s pals: 
iced of 
things 
L 1 tis 


du pro- 
ves of 


un, 1 the Appetite intenſe : But a ſtronger Evidence than 
2 1 1 ul theſe follows: Thoſe Creatures that have none, 
” thin or very ſmall Lungs, neither want nor deſtre 

1 4 


Drink, becauſe to. ſome Parts there belongs a na- 

ral Appetite to Drink, and thoſe that want thoſe 
arts have no need to drink, nor any Appetite to 

it ſupply'd by it: But more, the Bladder would 

em , for if the Wezand receives both 
at and Drink, and conveys it to the Belly, the 

| R 6 ſuper⸗ 
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ſupe:fluous parts of the Liquids would not wart Musk 
a proper Paſlage, one common one would (ufice horas 
as a Canal for both that were convey'd to the ſane M110 
Veſſel by the ſame Paſſage. But now the Bladder = 
is diſtin from the Guts, beauſe the Drink gces ling o 
from the Lungs, and the Meat from the Stcmach; had o. 
they being ſeparated as we take them down: Anand in 
this is the reaſon, that in our Water nothing can Collec 
be found, that either in Smell or Colour reſembles Ne c: 
dry Food: But if the Drink was mixt with the ound 
dry Meat in the Belly, it muſt be impregnant with aid, 
its Qualities, and not come forth fo ſimple and cats 
untinged : Beſides, a Stone is never found in the Pranc! 
Stomach, though *'ris likely that the Moiſtug eeckon 
ſhould be coagulated there as well as in the Blal. V bhoſe 
der, if all the Liquor be conveyed thro! gh the War Sup 
Wezand into the Belly. But tis probable thatthe Hif we 
Wezand robs the Wind-pipe of a ſufficient Quanti. WWbellies 
ty. of Liquor as it is going down, and uſeth jt make 
ſoften and concoct the Meat: And therefore its E- our R. 
crement is never purely liquid ; and the Lungs dil. Nhat P. 
poſing of the Moiſture, as of the Breath to all the Hellent 
Parts that want it, depoſites the ſuperfluous Po. Mellou 
tion in the Bladder. And J am fure that this -WWbroug} 
a much more probable Opinion than the other: Heather 
But which is the Truth cannot perhaps be diſco WW! hat 
vered, and therefore "tis not fit fo peremprtorily be co 
to find Fault with the moſt acute and moſt fam i fferin 
Philoſopher, eſpecially when the Matter is ſo chan: 
ſcure, and for which the Plateniſt can produce ſuchrig-tre 
conſiderable Reaſons. motes 
5 8 —eaken 


Queſtion II. Dou h: 


n "W I! | 

What humour d Man is he that Plato 4 * 
e poo poAG-, and why does thoſe Seeas tha 
fall on the Bull's Horus become «T*p% 2 


E had always ſo me Difficulty ſtarted atauut th; 
xenon and dv , not what Hum iauſes 


thoſe Words ſignified (for it is certain, that hy rechen 
| chi 
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Ichinking that thoſe Seeds which fall on the Bull. 
horns bear Fruit which is very hard, did by a Me- 
taophor call a ſtiff untracable Fellow z:pc {ia and 
I. rex wort) but what was the Cauſe that Seeds fal- 
ling on the Bull's Horns ſhall bear hard Fruit: E 
had often defired my Friends to ſearch no farther, 
and in this Theor hraſtus will bear me out; for in his 
Collections of thoſe many Particulars, whoſe Cauſes 
ue cannot diſcover (ſuch as the Hen's turning 
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the Wound with a Straw in her Mouth after ſhe had n= 
with aid, the Deer's burying of his caſt Horns, and 1 
and boats ſtopping the whole Herd: by holding 4 | fl. 
n the branch of Sea-Holly in his Mouth) among the reſt, 7 
tue reckoned this is a thing of which we are certain, but 

Blad. Whoſe Cauſe 'tis very difficult to find: But once 

the at Supper at Delphos, ſome of my Companions, as 

at the Wt we were not only better Counſellors, when our 


bellies are full (as one hath it) bur Wine would 
it to nake us brisker in our Enquiries, and bolder in 
is E- our Reſolutions, deſired me to ſpeak ſomewhat to 
6 dil. Nihat Problem: I refuſed, though I had ſome ex- 
all the Neellent Men on my Side; Namely, Eurhydemus my 
; Por: ellow. Prieſt, and Patroclus my Son, in- law, who 
this bought ſeveral the like Inſtances, which they had 


anti. 


other Neathered both from Husbandry and Hunting: viz. 
diſco- hat thoſe Officers that are appointed to watch 
ptorih Mie coming of the Hail, avert the Storm by: 
fam d effering a Mole's Blood, or the Flowers of a Wo- 


ſo ob- 


*. man: That a wild Fig being bound to a Garden 
ce ſuc 


Tig-tree, keeps the Fruit from falling, and pro- 
pmotes their ripening : That Deer when they are 
taken ſhee ſalt Tears, and Boars ſweet : But if 
Dou have a mind to. ſuch Queſtions, Euthydemus 
will preſently. deſire you to give an Account of 
Pmallage and Cummin, one of the which if trodden 
down as ita Springs, will grow the better, and the 
ther Men curſe and blaſpheme it whilſt they 
WoW: This laſt Florus thinks to be an idle Foolery, 
but that we ſhould not forbear to ſearch into the 
auſes of the other things, as if they were incom- 
rehenſible; I have found, ſaid I, your Defign to 
raw. 
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draw me on to this Diſcourſe, that you your {:1f 
may afterward give us a Solution of the other 
propoled Difficulties, 

In my Opinion, tis Cold that cauſes this +; 2 
wer, that Hardneſs in Corn and Pulſe, by contra. 
ing and conſtipating their Parts till the Subſtance 
becomes cloſe and extreamly rigid: Heat is a di. 
ſolving and ſoftning Quality; and therefore thoſe 
that cite this out of Homer, : 


Neither the Year nor Fields will bear. 


UL 


I 
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Do not juſtly reprehend him. For Fields that 
are warm by Nature, the Air being like wiſe tem. 
perate, bear more mellow Fruit than others; and 
therefore thoſe Seeds that fall immediately oa the 
Earth out of the Sower's Hand, and are covered 
preſently, and cheriſhed by being covered, rar 
take more of the Moiſture and Hear that is in 
the Earth; but thoſe that ſtrike againſt the Oxens» 
Horns do not enjoy the beſt (as Hd ſpeaks) Po- 
ſition, but ſeem to be ſcattered rather than ſown: 
And therefore the Cold either deſtroys them quite, 


or *elle lighting upon them as they lie naked, con- 
denſeth their Moiſture, and makes them hard and 
ſticky. Thus Stones that lie under Ground, and 
Plant-Animals, have ſofter Parts than thoſe that 
lie above; and therefore Stone-cutrers bury the 
Stones they would work, as if they defign'd to have 
them prepar'd and ſoftned by the Heat: But thoſe 
that lie above Ground are by the Cold made hard, 
rigid, and very hurtful to the Tools: And Com, 
if it lies long upon the Floor, the Grains become 
much harder than that which is preſently carried 
away, and. ſometimes to-a cold Wind blowing 
whilſt they winnow, . ſpoils the Corn, as it hath 
happen'd at Philipp? in Macedonia, and the Chaff ſe. 
cures the Grains, whilſt on the Floor : For isit 
any wonder, that Husbandmen affirm, one Ridge 
will bear ſoft and fruitful, and the very next to it 
hard and unfruitful Corn? or, which is ſtrange! 
that in the ſame Bean-Cod, ſome Beans are of = 
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ſelf fert, ſome of the other, as more or leſs Wind and 
ther e Moiſture falls upon this or that? f 


A — 


N Queition III. 


=. 
N- 


rad. 85 
ance h the mide le of Mine, the top of Oil, and 
di. 


the bitte of Heney is & ſt. 


Y Father-in-law Alcxſon laught at Ho, fur 
adviſing us to drink freely, when the Barrel 
isncwiy broach'd, or almoſt out; but moderately, 
Ihen 'tis about the middle, fince there is the beſt 
tine: For who, ſaid he, doth nct know, that 
me middle of Wine, the top of Oil, and the 
bottom of Honey is the Leſt? Yet he bids us 


ole 


th "Mi 
CUNT 
and 


n fag 

vered are the middle, and ſtay till worſe Wine runs, 
Fats when the Barrel is almoſt our. This laid, the 
is in Company minded Heſiod no more, but began to en- 
Yens ene into the Caule of this Difference: We were 
) Po- ct at all puzzled about the Honey, every body 


own : amo knowing, that that which is lighteſt is ſo 
quite, {WH *<cau'e tis rare, and the heavieſt Parts are denſe 
„con- ad compact, and by reaſon of their weight ſub. 
4 and de the others: So if you turn below the. Veſſel, 


J, and each in a little time will recover irs proper. Place, 
= that be heavier ſubſiding, and the lighter riſing above 
ry the ide reſt: And as for the Wine, probable Solutions 
0 have I fretenty appeared; for irs Strength conſiſting in 
those Heat, tis reaſonable that it ſhould be contained 
hard, ckiefly in the middle, and there beſt preſerved; for 
Com, be lower Parts the Lees ſpoil; and the upper are 
ecome WW "paired by the neighbouring Air; for that the Air 
arri! vill impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore 
owing re uſually bury or cover our Barrels, that as lit. 
it hach e Air as can be might come near them; and be- 
aff ſe⸗ ſddes, which is an evident Sign, a Barrel when full 
r isic vot ſpoiled ſo ſoon as when 'tis half empty; be- 
Ridge cauſe a great deal of Air getting into the empty 
t to i Pace, troubles and diſturbs the Liquor : Now the 
angel, il: ine that is in the midſt is preſerved and 
F this efended by it ſelf, not admitting much of rhe 

ſort; extcrnal 
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external Air, which is apt to injure and corrupt 
it; but the Oyl was worſt, becauſe it was foul 
and troubled with the Lees, and that the top waz 
not really better than the reſt, but only ſeem d ſo, 
becauſe it was fartheſt removed from thoſe corrupt. 
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ing Particles. Others thought the Thickneſs of 
the Liquor to be the Reaſon, which Thickneſs 
keeps it from mixing with other Humids , un. 
Jeſs blended together, and ſhaken violently; 
and therefore it will not mix with Air, but keeps 
it off by its Smoothneſs and cloſe Contexture, to 
that it hath no Power to corrupt it: But Ari; 
ſeems to be againſt this Opinion, who hath ob- 
ſerved that Oil grows ſweeter by being kept in 
Veſſels not exactly filled, and afterwards aſcribes 
this Melioration to the Air, for more Air, and 
therefore more powerful to produce the Effect, 
flows into a Veſſel not well fill'd; what then (faid 
I) the ſame Quality in the Air may ſpoil Wine, 
and better Qi) ; long keeping improves Wine, but 
ſpoils Oil; now the Air keeps Oil from growing 
cold, for that which is cool'd continues freſh and 
new, but that which is kept cloſe up, having no 
way to exhale its 1 Parts, preſently de- 
cays, and grows old: Therefore tis probable that 
the Air coming upon the Superficies of the Oil 
keepeth it freſh and new. And this is the Reaſon 


that the top of Wine is worſt, and of Oil beſt; 


becauſe Age betters the.one, and ſpoils the other. 
Queſtion IV. 

pat was the reaſon of that Cuſtom of the ar. 
cient Romans to remove the Table before a 
the Meat was eaten, and not to put out the 
Lamp? ; 
"or an old Love would not let the Table be 

F quite empty when twas removed, but 41+ 

ways lefr ſome Meat upon it, declaring like wiſe, 


that his Father and Grand- father were not * 
curious in this Matter, but would never * l 
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Lamp after Supper to be put out, that they might 
Jole no Oil. Euſtrophus the Athenian being preſent, 
ſaid, what could they get by that, unleſs they 
knew the cunning Trick of our Polycharmus, who 
after long Deliberation how to find out a way to 
prevent the Servants ſtealing of the Oil, at laſt 
with a great dea] of Difhculty happened upon 
this: As ſoon as you have put out the Lamp, fill 
it up, and the next Morning look carefully whe- 
ther it remains full: Then Florus with a Smile, 
reply'd, well, ſince we are agreed about that, let us 
enquire for what Reaſon the Ancients were 
ſo careful about their Tables and their Lamps: 
Firſt, about the Lamps: And his Son-in-law 
Caſerinus was of Opinion that the Ancients abo- 
minated all Extinction of Fire, becauſe of the Re- 
lation it had to the ſacred and eternal Flame: Fire, 
like Man, may be deſtroyed rwo ways, either 
When "tis violently quenched, or when it natu- 
rally decays. The ſacred Fire was ſecured againſt 
both Ways, being always watched, and continually 
ſupply'd ; but the common Fire they permitted to 
gout of itſelf, not forcing or violently extinguiſh= 
ing it, but not ſupplying it with Nouriſhment like 
in uſeleſs Beaſt, that they might not feed it to no 
purpoſe : Lucius Florus s Son ſubjoyn'd, That all 
the reſt of the Diſcourſe was very good, but that 
they did not reverence and take Care of this holy 
Fire, becauſe they thought it better, or more ve- 
nerable than other Fire; but, as amongſt the E. 
tian ſome Worſhip the whole Species of Dogs, 
Hulves or Crocodiles, yet kept but one Wolf, Dog, or 
Ueadile ; (for all could not be kept) ſo the par- 
icular Care which the Ancients took of the ſa- 
cred Fire, was only a Sign of the Reſpe® they had 
Oral Fires: For nothing bears ſuch a Reſem- 
lance to an Animal as Fire; *tis moved and nou- 
nlded by it ſelf, and by its Brightneſs, like the 
dul, diſcovers and makes every thing apparent: 
at in its quenching it principally ſhews ſome 
Wer that ſeems to proceed from. our vital 67 
ciple: 
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The cleanly Reliques of the Iaft Night's Feaſt. 


But if this ſeems trifling, and a ſmall matter, 
I am ſure 'tis no ſmall matter to command and 
reſtiain Appetite, while there are Dainties before 
you, to ſatisfy and pleaſe it: For thoſe that ate 
uſed to abſtain from what is preſent, are not h 
eager for abſent things as others are: Lucius ſub 
joining, ſaid, that he had heard his Grand-mothe 
ſay, that the Table was ſacred, and nothing that 
is ſacred ought to be empty: Beſides, continued 
he, in my Opinion, the Table hath ſome reſem 
blance of the Earth, for beſides nouriſhing us 
it is round and ſtable, and is fitly called by tome 
iclz, Therefore as we deſire that the Earth ſhoulc 
always have andb ear ſomething that's uſctul for us 
ſo we think that we ſhould not let the Table be al 
together empty, and void of all Proviſion. 


—_—_—__— 


Queſtion V. othe 
That we ought carefully to preſerve our ſelve ieh 
* oht 
from Pleaſures ariſing fr om bad Muſic 0 Mai 
And how it may be done. Une c 
A! the Pythian Games Calliftratus, Procurato. * 
of the Amphyctiones, forbad a Piper, his Cl As 
tizen and Friend, who did not give in his Name 11 
in due time, to appear in the Solemnity according vn 
to the Law: But afterwards entertaining us, e u 
brought him into the Room with the Chorus, fine gt 
ly dreſs'd in his Robes, and with Chaplets on wn 
Head, as if he was to contend for the Prize: And kee n. 
firſt indeed he plaid a very fineTune,but after vas. 11 
having tickled and ſounded the Humour of bers 
whole Company, and found that moſt were inch ee. 
ned to Pleaſure, and would ſuffer him to play what ng th 
effeminate and laſcivious Tunes he pleaſed, 1110" ain 
ing aſide all Modeſty, he ſhew'd that Muſick Ve. ne 


more intoxicating than Wine, to thoſe that "= 
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only and unskilfully uſe it: For they were not 
ontent to fit ſtill, and applaud and clap, but 
any at laſt leaped from their Seats, danc'd laſ- 
viouſly, and made ſuch gentle Steps as became 
ch effeminate and mollifying Tunes: But af- 
er they had done, and the Company as it were 
ecovered of its Madneſs, began to come to it ſelf 
rain, Lamprias would have ſpoken to, and ſe- 


latter, 
id and 


before 
at are 


ar? xrely chid the young Men; but fearing he would 
norte do harſh, and give Offence, Calliftratus gave 
o chaff” © Hint, and drew him on by this Diſcourſe : 


For my Part, I abſolve all Lovers of Shews and 


* Muſick from Intemperance, yet I cannot altogether 
o ee with Arifoxons, who ſays, that thoſe Plea- 
LY we! es alone deſerve the Approbation Ka, (fine!) 


For we call Viands and Ointments K fine, 
nd we ſay we have Kade finely dined, when we 
ae been ſplendidly entertained: Nor, in my O- 
nion, doth Ariſtotle free thoſe Complacencies 
xe take in Shews and Songs upon good Reaſon, 
laying, thoſe belong peculiarly to Man, zn4 that 

other Pleaſures Beaſts have a Share : For I am 
certain that a great many irrational Creatures are 
clighted with Muſick ; as Deer with Pipes, and 
Mares, whilſt they are Horſing, they play a 
une called ire: And Pindar ſays that his 
ongs make him move, 


ſhould 
for vs 
> be al 


— 


ſelve 
2 


urato 

his Ci At brizk as Dolphins, whom a charming Tune 
Name Hath rais'd from th bottom of the quict Flood. 
„ hr when they dance they lift up their Heads a- 
8, knee Water, being much pleaſed and delighted 


bith the Sight, and in Imitation of Dancers, they 
Fiſt their Backs this way and that way; therefore 
Ice nothing peculiar in thoſe Pleaſures that they 


on hi 


Andat 


r tl lould be accounted proper to the Mind, and all 
e inci" fo belong to the Body, ſo far as to end 
y what ere. But Muſick, Rhime, Dancing, Song, paſ- 


ug through the Senſe, fix a Pleaſure and Titula- 
on in the ſportive part of the Soul, and there- 
ite none of theſe Pleaſures is enjoyed in ſecret, 
nor 


throw 
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nor want Darkneſs nor Walls about them, accor. 


\ppr 
ding to the Womens Phraſe ; but Cirques and = 
Theaters are built for them; and to frequent WM in 
Shews and Muſick- meetings with Company is both ad ic 
more delightful and more genteel, becauſe we take Jonor: 
a great many Witneſies, not of Icoſe and intem- bine t 
pe: are, bur piealant and gentecl paſling away our Hey c 
Time: Upon this Diſcourſe of Calliſtratus, my Fae Mr Dri 


ther Lamprias ſeeing the Muſicians grow bolder, Wro1d 


ſaid, that is not the reaſon, Sir, and, in my Opi- Wr the 
nion, the Ancients were much cut, when they Wiſfly do 

named Bacchus the Son of Forgerfulnels, they ought tas: 
to have called him his Father; for it ſecms he Wer deh 

hath made you forget that of thoſe Faults Hortnir 

which are committed about Pleaſures, ſome pio. Miſthe Ey 
cced from a Joole intemperate Inclination, and cn 

others fiom Heedleſneſs or Ignorance : Where s,! 

the ill Effect is very plain, there intemperate In- ulread) 
clination captivates Reaſon, and forces Men to gon 

Sin: But where the juſt Reward of IntemperanceMMAaul: 

is not directly and preſently inflicted, their Igac- oke v 

rance of the Danger, and Heedleſneſs, makes Men prevail 

eaſily wrought cn and ſecure: Therefore thoſetengn 

that are Vicious, either in Eating, Drinking or Ve res, 

nery, which Diſeaſes, waſting of Eſtates, and eviii cedenc 

Reports uſually attend, we call 4zex76:;, intempe-vitchir 

rate: For Inſtance, Theede#us, who having fore Nye Cock « 
when his Miſtreſs came to ſee him, ſaid, in the 
. were, 

Al hail delightful Light. laith, 1 

Or Anaxarchus the Abderite, er { 

either 

A Wretch who kucw what Miſchief: wait on Sin, Vine v 

And yet his: Nature forc'd him back again ; tumulti 

Once almoſt free, he ſank again to Vice, did, wi 

That Terror and Diſturber of the Miſe. e an 

eref 


Now thoſe that take all Care poſſible to ſecuſt 
themſeves from all thoſe Pleaſures that afſaull 
them, either at the Smelling, Touch or T aſte, an 
often ſurprized by thoſe that make their treachero! 

Approache 


Wainſk 
erful t 
body, 

or me 
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Approaches either at the Eye or Ear: But ſuch, 
though as much led away as the others, we do 
ot in like manner call d, xy} , loole 
nd intemperate ; for they are debauch'd through 
Ionorance and want of Experience; for they ima- 
bine they are far from being Slaves to Pleatures if 
they can ſtay all Day in the Theater without Meat 
Drink; as if a Por forſooth ſhould be mighty 
oud that a Man cannot take it up by the Bottom 


ON» 
and 

Lent 
Loth 
take 

tem- 
out 
Ta- 


der, 


Opi- Wer the Belly and carry it away, though he can ea- 
they iy do it by the Ears; and therefore A4zeſilans ſaid, 
zught twas a ll o newhether a Man were a Cinædus before 
ms be Wor behind. We ought principally to dread thoſe 


'aults 

pro- 
„ and 
N here 
te In- 
len to 
erance 
Ignc- 
-5 Men 
e thoſe 


ſoftning Delights that pleaſe and tickle through 
the Eyes and Ears, and not think thac City not 
ken which hath all its other Gates ſecured by 
Bars, Port-cullices and Chains, if the Enemies are 
already entred through one, and have taken Poſ- 
{ſon : Or fancy our ſelves invincible againſt the 
Aſſaults of Pleaſure, becauſe Stews will not pro- 
yoke us, when the Muſick-meeting or Theater 
prevails: For we in one Caſe, as much as the other, 
reign up our Souls to the Impetuouſneſs of Plea- 


or Ve res, which pouring in thoſe Porions of Songs, 
nd eviiiCadencies and Tunes, more powerful and be. 
tempe-ritching than the beſt Mixtures of the skilful 
re Eyes Cock or Perfumer, conquer and corrupt us, and 


in the mean time by our own Confeſlion, as 
were, the Fault is chiefly ours: Now as Pindar 
laith, nothing that the Earth and Sea hath pro- 
vided for our Tables can be juſtly blamed, but 
neither our Meat or Broth, nor this excellent 


en Sen, i Vine which we drink, hath rais'd ſuch a noiſy 

'F tumultuous Pleaſure as thoſe Songs and Tunes 

ud, which not only fill'd the Houſe with Clap- 

ping and Shouting, but perhaps the whole Town: 

erefore we ought principally to ſecure our ſelves 

to 12 iainſt ſuch Delights, becauſe they are more pow- 
ta 


erful than others, as not being terminated in the 
body, like thoſe which allure the Touch, Taſte, 
a dmelling; but affecting the very intellectual 


and 
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and judging Faculties. Beſides, from moſt other 
Delights, though Reaſon doth not tice us, yer 1 
other Paſſions very commonly divert us: Sparing | 
Niggardlineſs will keep a Gluttcn from dainy eme 
Fith, and Coverouſneſs will confine a Lecherifitings, 
fiom a coſtly Whore : As in one of the Mana ns an 
Plays, where every one of the Company was rolfiitoger 
be inticed by the Baud who brought out a ſurpi be e 
Zing Whore ; but each of them, though all beo ndiſty 
Companions, | 


Sat ſullenly, aud fed upon his Cates. 


For to pay Intereſt for Money is a ſevere Pu ce, 
niſhment that follows Intemperance, and to oe and 
our Purſes is no eaſie Matter. But theſe PleatureyW 41 
that are called Genteel, and ſolicit the Ears e | 
1 of thoſe that are frantick after Shews and and 
uſick, may be had without any Charge at all, i 0 
every Place almoſt, and upon every Occaſion, the) E 
may be enjoyed at the Prizes, in the T heatre, e Cor 
Fnrertainments at others Coſt : And therefore 
thoſe that have not their Reaſon to aſliſt and guide 
them, may be eaſily ſpoiled : Silence following did 
upon this, what Application, ſaid I, ſhall Reaſon WWmiſſio 
make, or how ſhall it aſſiſt? For 1 do not thinkWMents, 
it will apply thoſe Ear-covers of Xen ocrates, oi ally 
force us to riſe from the Table as ſoon as we heat ends; 
a Harp ſtruck, or a Pipe blown. No indeed, ear) 
ply'd Lamprias, but as ſoon as we meet with the r for 
foreſaid Intoxications, we ought to make our ApF"%ducec 
plication to the Muſes, and fly to the Helicon o not 
the Ancients : To him that loves a coſtly Strun ers o. 
pet, we cannot bring a Panthea or Penelope for Cure m t 
ut one that delights in Mimics and Buffoon , 
looſe Odes, or debauch'd Songs, we can bring ed, 
Euripides, Pindar and Menander, that he might wa fre ha 
(as Plato phraſeth it) his ſalt Hearing with frelhWPnewha 
Reaſon : As the Exorciſts command the poſſeſſed h was 
to read over, and pronounce them Epheſian Letten , t 
ſo we in thoſe Poſſeſſions, ranking Madneſs rwe 


when, Ment 
' A408 
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other 


S, yet Ie toft our Hands with Noiſe, and mad!y Shout. 


aring 

ainyMemembring thoſe Venerable and Sacred Wri- 
_eche{ings, and comparing with them thoſe Odes, Po- 
anden as and vain empty Compoſitions, ſhall not be 


together cheated by them, or permit our ſelves 
0 be carried away ſidelong, as by a ſmooth and 
ndiſturbed Stream. 


Queſtion VI. 

meerning thoſe Gueſts that are called Shadows, 
and whether being invited by ſome to go to 
auther's Houſe, they ought to go, and when, 
and to whom ! 


Omer makes Menelau come uninvited to his 


Was tC 
urpri 
beo 


re Pu 
open 
eaſures 
ars 0 
VS and 
all, i 


1, they Brother Agamemnon's Treat, when he feaſted 
tre, e Commanders: 

yr Fir well he knew great Cares his Brother vext. 
lowing: did not take Notice of the plain and evident 
Reaſon miſſion of his Brother, or ſhew'd his Reſent- 


t think 
mes, 0 


hents, by not coming, as ſome ſurly teſty Per ſons 
ally do upon ſuch Overſights of their beſt 


xe heut ends; who had rather be overlookt than par- 
d, fe arly invited, that they might have ſome Co- 
ith the er for their pettiſh Anger: But about the in- 
ur Ap Aluced Gueſrs, (which we call Shadows) who 
icon o not invited by the Entertainer, but by ſome 
Strun ers of the Gueſts; a Queſtion was ſtarted, from 
xr Cure ea that Cuſtom began: Some thought from 
1 Moons WR” tc; who perſuaded Ariftodemus, who was not 
ring ted, to go along with him to Agatho's, where 
ht wa fe happen'd a pretty Jeſt : For Socrates ſtaying 
th fle ewhat behind, Ariftodemus went in firſt, and 
offe(le 07" was requiſite, for the Sun ſhining on their 
Letters, the Shadow ought to go before the Body: 
ladneſserwards it was thought Neceſſary at all Enter - 


Na li poclally of | a Men, when the 
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Inviter did not know their Favourites and At. 
quaintance, to deſire the invited to bring his Com. 
pan y, appointing fuch a ſer Number, leſt they 
mould be put to the ſame Shifts which he was Put 
to, who invited King Philip to his Country-houſe: 
He came with a numerous Attendance, but the 


at al 
Proviſion was not equal to the Company. There. WW more 
fore ſeeing his Entertainer much caſt down, he ſent $ 
ſome about to tell his Friends privately, that they Than 
ſhould keep one Corner of their Bellies for the * 
Cheeſecakes that were to come: And they expett- . 
ing them, fed ſparingly on the Meat that wat -_ 
ſer before them, ſo that the Proviſion ſeemed ſuff 119 0 
cient for them all: When I had talked thus Wag poet 
giſhly to the Company, Florus had a mind to talk ag" 
gravely concerning theſe Shadows, and have it - | 
diſcuſs'd, whether it was fir for thoſe that wee 1 
fo invited to go or no : His Son. in- law Cen * 
was poſitively againſt it: We ſhould, ſays bs 14 ar 
follow Heſod's Advice, * 
Invite a Friend to Feaſt: bly ci 
Or at leaſt we ſhould have our Acquaintance an ＋ 
Familiars to participate of our Entertainment — 
Mirth and Diſcourſe over a glaſs of Wine ; but no 22 
as Ferry-men permit their Paſſengers to wy | * 
what Fardle they pleafe, fo we permit o. " | Tm 
fill our Entertainments with any Perſons, = ling v 
be good Companions or not. And I ſhoul: * dle 
der, that any Man of Breeding being ſo, 7 - — 
at all invited, ſhould go ; ſince, for the mo pa 3 
he muſt be unacqainted with the Entertainer rain 
he was acquainted, was not thought _ tek 
be bidden : Nay, he ſhould be more a * 1 
o to ſuch an one, if he conſiders that 4 hen ſa; 
Jook like an upbraiding of his Unkindnels, * * 
a rude intruding into his Company 1 0 1288 
Will. Beſides, to go before or after _ „0 
that invites him, muſt look unhandſome W 4 
it creditable to go and ſtand in need of Te Lie 


to aſſure the Gueſts, that he doth noc = 
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principally invited Perſon, but ſuch an one's Sha- 
dow. Beſide, to attend others bathing or anoint- 
ing, to obſerve his Hour, whether he goes early 
or late, is ſervile and gnathon Fal, (if there ever 
was luch an excellent Fellow as Gnatho to feed 


then it another Man's Table; } beſides, if there is no 
here. more proper Time and Place to ſay, 

e ſent Speak, Tongue, if thou wilt ut:er jovial things, 
* Than at a Feaſt, and Freedom and Raillery is 


mixt with every thing that is either done or 
ſaid over a Glaſs of Wine How ſhould he be. 
have himſelf, who is not a true principally in- 
vited Gueſt, but as it were a Baſtard and ſup- 


ö Wi * - = 
* 10 poſititious Intruder? For whether he is free or 
we bot, he lies open to the Exception of the Com- 


pany: Beſides, the very Meanneſs and Vileneſs 
of the Name, is no ſmall Evil to thoſe who do 
not reſent it, but can quietly endure to be cal- 
led, and anſwer to the Name of, Shadows: For 
by enduring ſuch baſe Names, Men are inſenſi- 
bly cuſtom'd and drawn on to baſe Actions: 
Therefore, when I make an Invitation ( for t's 


[rin 


ys be 


an 
— dard to break the Cuſtom of a Place) I give 
dut non Gueſts leave to bring Shadows; but when I 


my ſelf am invited as a Shadow, I aſſure you 


bring | refuſe to go: A ſhort Silence followed this 


hers UM... 
lex the Viſcourſe; then Florus began thus, This laſt 
14 vo ing you mention'd, Sir, is a greater Difficulty 


than the other, for 'tis neceſſary when we invite 
ur Friends to give them Liberty ro chuſe their 
wn Shadows, as was before hinied; for to en- 
nan them without their Friends, is not very 
bliging, nor is it very eaſie to know whom the 


i. e. U 
noſt pal 
ner, Ol 
rorthy 
ſhamed 


© he V ferſon we invite would be moſt pleas'd with, 
7; and E aid I to him, Conſider therefore whether 
puts ole that give their Friends this Licenſe to in- 
de Cu do not at the ſame time give the invited 


cenſe to accept the Invitation, and come to 
de Entertainment. For it is not fit, either to 
We Licenſe, or defire another to do that which 
S 2 is 


ely, nor 
: Wirnel 
come! 

pri 
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is not decent to be done; or to conſent, urge and 

erſuade that which ought to be perſuaded, 

hen we entertain a great Man or Stranger 
there we cannot invite or chuſe his Company, 
but muſt receive thoſe that come along with 
him; but when we treat a Friend, 'twill be 
more acceptable if we our ſelves invite all, a 
knowing his Acquaintance and Familiars ; for 
it tickles him extremely, to ſee that others take 
notice that he hath chiefly a reſpe& for ſuch and ſpoke 
ſuch, loves their Company moſt, and is wel vil 
pleas'd when they are honour'd and invited a; my s 
well as he; yet ſometimes we muſt deal with WW; inv 
our Friend, as Petitioners do when they make pinio 
Addreſſes to a God; they offer Vows to all chat WW je ſh 
belong to the ſame Altar and the ſame Shrine, my's 
though they make no particular mention of WW the 
their Names: For no Dainties, Wine, or Oint- iy ch 
ment can incline a Man to Merriment, as much 


Piec 
the 

moy 
ved 

theſ 
by o 
thole 
Com 
nvit 


ug inc 

as a pleaſant agreeable Companion. For as tc; 2 
rude and ungenteel to inquire and ask what ſort thoſct 
of Meat, Wine, or Ointment the Perſon when ed 2+: 
we are to entertain loves beſt; fo 'tis never dib their E 
obliging or abſurd to deſire him, who hath a great: WWT;oub! 
many Acquaintance, to bring thoſe along viti tat f 
him, whoſe Company he likes moſt, and in 

whoſe Converſation he can take the greatel He 
Pleaſure. For 'tis not ſo irkſome and tedious to N. 
ſail in the ſame Ship, to dwell in the ſame Houſe rt th 
or be a Judge upon the ſame Bench, with . erta 
Perſon whom we do not like, as ro be eth a 
the ſame Table with him; and the contre an 
is. pleaſant. An Entertainment is a Communion” tak 


Enterta 
Juainta 
prevent 
annot 
Friend 5 
0a ciy 
mour; 


Mat 


of ſerious or merry Diſcourſe or Actions; and 
therefore to make a merry Company, we ſhould 
not pick up any Perſon at a Venture, but take on! 
ſuch as are known to one another and ſociable 
Cooks, tis true, mix ſowre and ſweet Juices 
rough and ojly, to make their Sawces ; bur theß 
never was an agreeable Table, or pleaſant Fn 


tertainment, where the Gueſts were not all of 
piec 
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piece, and all of the ſame Humour: Now as 
the Peripatetics ſay, the firſt Mover in Nature 
moves only, and is not moved, and the laſt Mo- 
ved is moved only, but not moves; and between 
theſe there is thar which moves and is moved 
by others; ſo there is the fame Analogy between 
thole three ſorts of Perſons that make up a 
Company, there is the ſimple Inviter, the ſimple 
invited, the invited that invites another: We have 
ſpoken already concerning the Inviter, and it 
will not be improper, in my Opinion, to deliver 
my Sentiments about the other two. He that 
is invited and invites others, thould, in my O- 
pinion, be ſparing in the Number that he brings: 
He ſhould not, as if he were to forage in an Ene. 
my's Country, carry all he can with him, or like 
thoſe who go to poſſeſs a new found Land, 
by the exceſſive Number of his own Friends, 
incommode or exclude the Friends of the Invicer; 
ſo that the Inviter muſt be in the ſame Cate with 
thoſe that ſet forth Suppers to Hecate, and thoſe cal- 
led err 10, of which neither they nor any of 
their Family partake any thing but the Smoak and 
Trouble: Tis true they only ſpeak in waggery 
that ſay, | 
He that at Delphos offers Sacrifice, 
Muſt after Meat for his ow: Dinner buy. 
Put the ſame thing really happens to him who 
entertains ill-bred Friends as Strangers, who 
ith a great many Shadows, as it were Harpies, 
tear and devour his Proviſion: Beſides, he ſhould 
not take any Body along with him to another's 
Lntertainment but chiefly the Entertainer's Ac- 
guaintance, as it were contending with him, and 
preventing him in the Invitation: bur if that 
annot be effected, ler him carry ſuch of his own 
Friends as the Entertainer would chuſe himſelf; 
da civil modeſt Man, ſome of complaiſant Hu- 
mour; to a learned Man, ingenious Perſons; to 
Man that hath bore Office, ſome of the ſame 
8 3 Rank; 
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Rank; and, in ' ſhort, ſuch whoſe Acquaintance 
he hath formerly ſought, and would be now 
glad of; for 'twill be extremely pleaſing and ob. 
liging to bring ſuch into Company together; as 
hard Drinkers to a ſober Man, Gluttons and 
ſumptuous Perſons, to a temperate thrifty Enter. 
tainer, Or to a young, merry, boon Companion, 
grave, old, ſententious Fellows, Philoſophers by 
their Beards, will be very diſobliging, and turn 
all the intended Mirth into an unpleaſant Sowr. 
neſs. The entertained ſhould be as obliging te 
the Entertainer, as the Entextainer to the enter- 
rained ; and then he will be moſt obliging, when 
not only he himſelf, but all thoſe that come | 
his means, are pleaſant and agreeable. The Fi 
of the three which remains to be ſpoken of, is, 
he that is invited by another to another's Feaſt : 
Now he that diſdains and is much offended at 
the Name of a Shadow, will appear to be afraid 
of a meer Shadow: But in this Matter there is 
need of a great deal of Caution, for 'tis not cre- 
ditable readily to go along with every one, and 
to every Body : But firſt you muſt conſider who 
it is that invites; for if he is not a very fami- 
liar Friend, but a rich or great Man, ſuch who, 
as if upon a Stage, wanted a large or ſplendid 
Retinve, or ſuch who thinks that he puts a great 
Obligation upon you, and does you a great deal 
of Honour hy this Invitation, you mult preſent- 
ty deny: Bur if he is your Friend and particu- 
lar Acquaintance, you muſt not yield upon the 
firſt Motion, but f there ſeems a Neceſſity for 
ſome Converſation which cannot be put off till 
another time, or if lately come from a Jour- 
ney, or deſigzeng to go on out of meer Good- 
will and Affection, he ſeems very deſirous of 
thy Comp any, and doth not deſire to carry 4 
great many Strangers, but only ſome few Friends 
along with him; or, beſides al] this, if he deſigns 
to bring you thus invited acquainted with the 
principal Inviter, who is very worthy of your 
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gequaintance, then conſent and go. For ill-hu- 
monr'd Perſons, the more they ſieze and take 
hold of us like Thorns, we ſhould endeavour to 
free our ſelves from them, or leap over them 
the more. If he that invites is a civil and well 
bred Perſon, yet doth not deſign to carry you 
to one of the ſame Temper, you muſt refuſe, 
leſt you ſhould take Poiſon in Honey, 7. e. get 
the Acquaintance of a bad Man, 'by an honelt 
Friend: *Tis abſurd to go to one you do not 
know, and with whom you never had any Fa- 
miliarity, unleſs, as I ſaid before, the Perſon be 
an extraordinary Man, and, by a civil waiting 
upon him at another Man's Invitation, you delign 
to begin an Acquaintance with him. And thote 
Friends you ſhould chieffly go to as Shadows, who 
would come to you again in the ſame Quality. 
To Philip the Jeſter, indeed, he ſeem'd more ri- 
diculous, that came to a Feaſt of his own Ac- 
cord, than he that was invited ; but to well- 
bred and civil Friends, *tis more obliging for 
Men of the ſame Temper to come at the nick 
of Time with other Friends, when uninvited and 
expected; at once pleaſing both to thoſe that 
invite, and thoſe that entertain; but chiefly you 
muſt avoid going to Rulers, rich or great Men, 
leſt you incur the deſerved Cenſure of being 


mpudent, ſawcy, rude, and unſcaſonably ambi. 
tious. 


— 


ü Queſtion VII. 
Woether Mrficians are to be admitted to a 
Feaſt, 


AT Cherona, Diogenian's the Pargamenian being 
preſent, who had a long Diſcourſe at an En- 
"HMunment about Muſic, and we had a great deal 
Trouble to hold out againſt a great bearded So- 
Putter of the Stoic Set, who quoted Plato, blaming 
i Company that admitted Muſic, and were not 
8 4 able 
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able to entertain one another with Diſcourſe: 
Philip the Prufan, of the ſame Sect, ſaid, Thoſe 
Gueits of Agatho, whoſe Diſcourſe was more 
ſweet than the Sound of any Pipe in the World, 
were no good Authority in this Caſe; for 'twas 
no Wonder that in their Company the Min. 
ſtrels were not regarded; but 'tis 2 that 
in the midſt of the Entertainment, the extream 
Pleaſantneſs of the Diſccurſe had not made 


them forget their Meat and Drink; yet Ze 


nophon thought it not indecent to bring in 
to Socrates, Antiſthenes, and the like, the Jeſter 
Philip; as Homer doth an Onion to make the 
Wine 1eliſh. And Plato brought in A4-if.phance's 
Diſcourſe of Love, as a Comedy into his En- 
tettainment; and at the laſt, as it were drawing 
alf the Curtains, he ſhews a Scene of the greateſt 
Variety imaginable; Alcibiades drunk, frolicking 
and crown'd : Then follows that pleaſant Raillery 
between him and Socrates concerning Agatho, and 
the Encomium of Socrates; and when ſuch Dil. 
courſe was going on, good Gods! Had it not 
been allowable, if Apollo himſelf had come in 
with his Harp ready, to have deſired the God 
to forbear eilt the Argument was out? Theſe 
Men having ſuch a pleaſant way of diſcourſing, 
uſed theſe Arts and inſinuating Methods, and 


grac'd their Entertainments by facetious Railler). 


But ſhall we, being mixt with Tradeſmen and 
Merchants, and ſome (as it now and then hap- 
pens) Ignorants and Ruſtics, baniſh out of out 
Entertainments this raviſhing Delight, or fly 
the Muſicians, as if they were Syrens, as ſoon a5 
we ſee them coming? Clitomachus the Wreſtler 
riſing and getting away when any one talk d 
of Love, was much wonder'd at; and ſhould 4 
Philoſopher that baniſheth Muſic from a Feaf, 
and is afraid of a Muſician, and bids his Link- 
boy preſently light his Link and be gone, be 
laught at, ſince he ſeems to abominate the m0"! 
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are: For, if at any time, certainly over a Glaſs,.of Wine, 
Loſs Muſick ſhould nor be allow'd, and then chiefly the 
1 harmonious God ſhould have the Direction of our 
orld Souls; ſo that Euripides, though I like him very 
twas well in other things, ſhall never perſuade me that 
Min. BY Muſick, as he would have it, ſhould be applied to 
that Melancholy and Grief. For there fober and ſe- 
cam us Reaſon, like a Phyſician, ſhould take Care 
made of the diſeaſed Men: But thoſe Pleaſures ſhould 
Ze be mixt with Bacchus, and ſerve to encreaſe our 
5 in Mirth and Frolick: Therefore 'twas a pleaſant Say- 
[eſte ing of that Spartan at Arhens, who, when ſome 


> the new Trazedians were to contend for the Prize, ſee- 
3 ing the Preparations of the Maſters of the Dances, 
* the Hurry and buſy Diligence of the InſtruQaors ; 
wing bad, the City was certainly mad, which ſported 
-arel WY vith ſo much Pains. He that deſigns to ſport 
-kino mould ſport, and not buy his Eaſe and Pleafure 
tler ich great Expence, or the Loſs of that Time 
o, and which might be uſeful to other things; but whilſt 
Dis be is feaſting and free from Buſineſs, thoſe ſhould 
t not be enjoyed; and 'tis adviſable to try amidſt our 
ne in WJ Mirth, whether any Profit is to be gotten from our 
God Delights. 
Theſe 8 
rſing, 
, and 


_ 
2 


Queſtion VIII. 
What ſort of Aufi is fitteſt for an Enter- 


iWery. A 7 

\ "and eainment 

1 hap- \ Hen PH had ended, I hindring the So- 
f our JV phiſter from returning an Anſwer to the 
Ir i Viſcourſe, ſaid, Let us rather enquire, Diogenianns, 
don 2 


"nce there are a great many ſorts of Muſick, 


wo which is firteſt for an Entertainment, and let us 
talk eg this learned Man's Judgment in this Caſe; for 
2 1 ince he is not prejudic'd, or apt to be biaſs'd by 
"Calls 


ay ſort, there is no danger that he ſhould prefer 


_ or which is pleaſanteſt, before that which is beſt, 
j, 1 Aer joining with me in this Requeſt, he 
e 5 kelently began. All other ſorts I baniſh to the 
m . 


For, 8 5 Theater 
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Theater and Play-Houſe, and can only allow th laede 
which hath been lately admitted is the En. very 
tertainments at Rome, and with which every Bo. ſons 
dy is not yet acquainted: You know, conti. that 
nued he, that ſome of Plato's Dialogues are pure. tions 
ly Narrative, and ſome Dramatick ; the eafteſt of Wil sort, 
this latter ſort they teach their Children to ſpeak a M 
by Heart; to imitate the Actions of thoſe Per. Dan 
ſons they repreſent, and to form their Voice and Ech 
Affe ctions to be agreeable to the Words : This all Old ( 
the grave and well-bred Men exceedingly animate, merr' 
but loft and effeminate Fellows, whole Ears Ig. in it, 
norance and III- breeding hath corrupted, and Te og 
who, as Ariſtoxanys phraſeth it, are ready to vo. they 1 
mit when they hear excellent Harmony, rejed it; pen, 
and no wonder, when Effeminacy prevails. A. ons; 

lip perceiving ſome of the Company uneaſy at WI bath. 
this Diſcourſe, ſaid, Pray ſpare us, Sir, and be bis C 
not ſo ſevere upon us; for we were the firſt that und e 
found fault with that Cuſtom when it firſt began Plato, 
to be countenanced in Rome, and reprehended thoſe ſon 1 
who thought Plato fit to entertain us whilſt we Come 
were making merry, and would hear his Di. 19 ft 
logues, whilſt they were eating Cates and ſcatte- tis e: 
ring Perfumes. When Sappho's Songs, or Anger dan 

Verſes ſhould be proncunced, I proteſt I then Wh Emil 
think it decent to ſet aſide my Cup: But ſhould Bhi ere 

I proceed, perhaps you would think me much in Wi & wh 
earneſt, and deſigning to oppoſe you, and there. e ſo 
fore together with this Cup which I preſent my © ver 
Friend, 1 leave it to him to waſh your ſalt Ear emp 
with freſh Diſcourſe. Then Diogenianus taking the of Gr 
Cup, ſaid, methinks this is very ſober Diſcourle, thing 

which makes me believe that the Wine doth no thoſe 
pleaſe you, ſince I ſee no Eſſedt of it; fo that Lore 
fear I ought to be corrected. Indeed many ſorts a bo a 
Muſick are to be rejected; Firſt, Tragedy, as ha- ly: & 

ving nothing familiar enough for an Entertain Ives 
ment ; and being a Repreſentation of Actions 21 077 
tended with Grief and extremity of Paſſion. > de 
reje& the ſort of Dancing, which 15 called 7 © the) 
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landen from Pylades, becauſe tis full of Pomp-⸗ 
very pathetical, and requires a great many Per- 
ſons; but if we would admit any of thoſe ſorts 
that deſerve thoſe Encomiums which Socrates men- 
tions in his Diſcourſe about Dancing, I like that 
ſort called Bathyllicon, which requires not ſo high 
a Motion, but hath ſomething of the Country 
Dance Cordax, and reſembles the Morion of an 
Eccho, a Pan or a Satyr frolicking with Love. 
Old Comedy is not fit for Men that are making 
merry, by reaſon of the Inequality of the Voice 
in it, for that Vehemency which they uſe in the 
= 47s, is loud and indecent ; and the Liberty 
they take to ſcoff and abuſe is very ſurfeiting, too 
open, and full of filthy Words and lewd Expreſſi- 
ons; beſides, as at great Men's Tables, every Man 
hath a Servant wairing at his Elbow, ſo each of 
his Gueſts would need a Grammarian to fit by him, 
and explain who is Laſmodias in Eupolis, Cineſſias in 
Plato, and Lampo in Cratinus, and who is each Per- 
lon that is jeer'd in the Play: Concerning new 
Comedy there is no need of any long Diſcourſe, tis 
ſo fitted, ſo interwoven with Entertainments, that 
tis eaſier to have a regular Feaſt without Wine, 
than without Menander. Its Phraſe is ſweet and 
familiar, the Humour innocent and eaſie, ſo that 
there is nothing for Men whilſt ſober to deſpiſe ; 
or when merry to be troubled at. The Sentiments 
are ſo natural and unſtudied, that midſt Wine, as 
Kt were in Fire, they ſoften and bend the rigideſt 
Temper to be pliable and eaſie. And the Mixture 
of Gravity and Jeſts ſeems to be contrived for no- 
thing ſo aptly as for the Pleaſure and Profit of 
thoſe that are frolicking and making merry. The 
Love Scenes in Menander are convenient for thoſe 
Who are taking their Cups round, lie at eaſe, and 
n a ſhort time muſt retire home to their 

ves; for in all his Plays there is no Love of 

s mentioned, all Rapes committed on Virgins 
end decently in Marriages at laſt. As for Miſſes, 
f they are impudent eg, they ars deln 

6 * 
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the young Gallants turning ſober, and repenting 
of their lewd Courſes : But if they are kind and 
conſtant, either there their true Parents are diſ. 
covered, or a time is determin'd for the Intrigue, 
which brings them at laſt ro obliging Modeſty and 
civil Kindneſs : Theſe things to Men buſied about 
other Matters, may ſeem ſcarce worth taking No. 
tice of; but whilſt they are making merry, tis 
no wonder that the Pleaſantneſs and Smoothneſs 
of the Parts ſhould poliſh, and work a neat Con- 
formity in the Hearers; and make their Man. 
ners like the Pattern they have from thoſe gen. 
ree] Characters. Diogenianus either defignedly, or 
for want of Breath, ended thus; and ſo the So- 
Phiſter being eager to reply, and contented that 
ſome of Ariſtlephaness Verſes ſhould be conſidered; 
Philip ſpeaking to me, ſaid, Diogenianus hath had 
his Wiſh in praiſing his beloved Menander, and 
ſeems not to care for any of the reſt. There art 
a great many forts which we have not at all conſ. 
dered, concerning which I ſhould be very glad 
to have your Opinion ; and the Prize fer Carvers 
we will ſet up to Morrow, when we are ſober, it 
Diegeni anus and this Stranger think fit. Of Repre- 
ſentations, ſome are Masks, and ſome are Farces; 
neither of theſe are fir for an Entertainment: 


The Firſt, by reaſon of its Length and Charge: 


And the latter are ſo full of filthy Diſcourſe and 
lewd Actions, that they are not fit to be ſeen b) 
the Foot-boys that wait on civil Maſters. Vet 
the Rabble, even with their Wives and young 
Sons, fit quietly to be SpeCtators of ſuch Repre- 
ſentations as are apt to diſturb the Soul more 
than the greateſt debauch in Drink. The Har 
ever ſince Homer's time was well acquainted witl 
Feaſts and Entertainments, and therefore tis nat 
fitting to diſſolve ſuch an ancient Friendſhip and 
Acquaintance, but we ſhou!d only deſire the Hare 
' pers to forbear their ſad Notes and melancho!) 
anes, and vlay only rhoſe that are delighting 


and fit for ſuch as are making merry : The Pix 
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ether. Let us only take Care, that when ve 
ve ſuch Gueſts as are able to cheer one another 
with Philoſophy and good Diſcourſe, we do not in. 
troduce any thing that may rather prove an un. 
eaſy Hindrance to, than promote the Converſati. 
on: For thoſe are not only Fools, who, as Eur. 
des ſays, having Safety at Heme, and in their own 
Power, yet would hire ſome from Abroad; but 
thoſe too who having Pleaſantneſs enough with. 
in, are eager after ſome external Paſtimes to 
comfort and delight them. That extraordinary 
piece of Honour which the Perſian King ſhe wd 
* Antalcidas the Spartan, ſeem'd rude and uncivil, 
when he dipped a Garland compos'd of Crocus and 
Roſes in Ointment, and ſent it him to wear, by 
that dipping putting a Slight upon, and ſpoiling 
the natural Ea, and Beauty of the Flowers: 
He doth as bad, who having a Muſe in his own 
Breaſt, and all the Pleaſantneſs that would fit an 
Entertainment, will have Pipes and Harps play, 
and by that external adventitious Noiſe, deſtroy 
all the Sweetneſs that was proper, and his own. 
But in ſhort, all Ear-delights are fitteſt then, 
when the Company begins to be diſturbed, to fall 
out and quar rel, for then they may prevent Rail. 
lery and Reproach, and ſtop the Diſpute that 1s 
running on to ſophiſtical and unpleaſant Wrang- 


ling, and bridle all babling declamatory Altercati- 


ons. ſo that the Company might be freed of Noile, 
and quietly compoſed. 


Queſtion IX. 


— 


That *rwas the Cuſtom of the Greeks, a. well 


as Perſians, to debate of State Aﬀairs at 
their Entertainments. 
F Niceftratus's Table we diſcourſed of thole 


Matters which the Athenians were to debate 
of in their next Aſſembly ; and one of their Con 


pany ſaying, 'Tis the Perſian Faſhion, Sir, * 
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idſt your Cups: And why, ſaid Glaucias re- 
— Ras the —— Faſhion? For twas a 
Greek that ſaid, 


un. After your Bellys full, your Council's beſt: 

. And they were Greeks who with Agamennon beſieg'd 
ph h to whom, whilſt they were eating and drink- 
but ng, 1 

vith- 014 Neſtor firſt began a grave Debate: 


And he himſelf adviſed the King before to call the 


— Commanders together for the ſame Purpoſe, 

-vil For the Commanders, Sir, a Feaſt prepare, 

- and And ſee who saunſels beſt, and follow him. 

r, by WY Therefore Greece having a great many excellent 
iling WW laſtitutions, and zealouſly following the Cuſtoms 
vers: Nef the Antients, hath laid the Foundations of her 
on Polities in Wine: For the Aſſemblies in Crete cal- 
it an led Andria, thoſe in Sparta called Philitia, were ſe- 
play, cet Conſultations and Ariſtocratical Aſſemblies ; 
ſtroy WM fuch, I ſuppoſe, as the Prytanean and Theſmothean 
own. Wh here at Athens, And not different from theſe is 
then, WW that Night-meeting, which Plato mentions of the 
o fall WW belt and moſt politic Men, to which the greateſt, 


the moſt conſiderable and puzzling Matters are aſ- 
hat is figned : And thoſe 


Who when they do deſign to ſeck their Reft, 
oil To Mercury their juſt Libations pour. 


Do they not join Reaſon and Wine together ? Since 
—— ea they are about to retire, they make their 
Vows to the wiſeſt God, as if he was preſent, 
and particularly preſident over their Actions. But 
de Autients indeed call Bacchus, as if he had no 
weed of Mercury, 264.3, good Counſellor; and for 
us lake they nam'd the Night 10, good Adviſer. 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion X. ble, | 
Whether they did well who delibernted PP WL 


their Cups. 1 V 


Hilſt Glaucias was diſcourſing thus, the for. ing, t 

mer tumultuous Talk feem'd to be pretty uch 

well lull'd; and that it might be quite forgotten, Wobvio! 
Niceſtratus ſtarted another Queſtion, ſaying, he never eicher 
valued the matter before, whilſt he thought it contra 
a Perſian Cuſtom, but ſince it was diſcover'd to be ingly 
the Greek Faſhion too, it wants, methinks, ſome Res- bea, c 
ſon to excuſe or defend its ſeeming Abſurdit; Wa: 
for our Reaſon, like our Eye, whiltt it floats unn 
too much Moiſture, is hard to be moved, andy: H 
unable to perform its Operations. And all Sort, vc 
of Troubles and Diſcontents, like Inſects to the Vine 
Sun, creeping forth, and being agitated by a Gland St. 
of Wine, make the Mind irreſolute and incon- ink: 
ſtant: Therefore as a Bed is more convenient ry w 
for a Man whilſt making merry than a ChairWourſe | 
becauſe it contains the whole Body, and keeps es ve 
it from all diſturbing Motion; ſo tis beſt to have vftab 
the Soul perfectly at Quiet, or if that cannot be n fir 
give it, as to Children that will be doing, not ad tc 
Sword or Spear, but a Rattle or Ball; in i bp 
following the Example of the God himſelf, who hat 
puts into the Hands of thoſe that are makings call 
merry a Ferula, the lighteſt and ſofteſt of all We eme 
pons, that when they are moſt apt to ſtrike, the Nee, 
may hurt leaſt. Oer a Glaſs of Wine Men {hov/4 the 
make ridiculous Slips, and not fuch as may prove Mn as 
tragical, lamentable, or of any conſiderable Cor ace, | 
cern. Beſides, in ſerious Debates, tis chiefly 98" Broy 
be conſider d, that Perſons of mean Underſta»Willute 
ding, and unacquainted with Buſineſs, ſhould b (ob, 
guided by the wife and experienc'd; but Wing, is 
deſtroys this Order. Infomuch that P!ato ſays drin 
Wine is called g-, becauſe it makes thoſe tha Bed: 
drink it 45 ; v3» {xev, think that they have Wit; fo e other 
none o'er a Glaſs of Wine thinks himſelf 0 70 £ 5 
| Kr Ski 
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ble, beauteous or rich (though he fancies himſelf 
all theſe) as wiſe; and therefore Wine is bab- 
ling, full of Talk, and of a diftating Humour; 
ſo that we are rather for being heard than hear- 
ing, for leading than being led. But a thouſand 
ſuch Objections may be rais'd, for they are very 
obvious. But let us hear which of the Company, 
either old or young, can alledge any thing for the 
contrary Opinion. Then ſaid my Brother cun- 
ingly, And do you imagin, that any, upon a ſud- 
len, can produce any probable Reaſons? And Ni- 
fats replying, Yes, no doubt, there being fo 
many learned Men and good Drinkers in Compa- 
17; He with a Smile continued, Do you think, 
fir, you are fit to treat of theſe Matters, when 
Wine hath diſabled you to diſcourſe Politics, 
ind State Affairs? Or is not this all one, as to 
wink that a Man in his Liquor doth not ſee 
rery well, nor underſtand thoſe that talk and diſ- 
turſe with him, yet hears the Muſick and the Pi- 
ers very well? For as tis likely that uſeful and 
profitable things draw and affect the Senſe more 
Man fine and gaudy; ſo likewiſe they do the 
Mind too: And 1 ſhall not wonder, that the nice 
puloſophical Speculation ſhould eſcape a Man 
ut hath drunk freely; but yet, I think, if he 
g called to political Debates, his Wiſdom would 
me more ſtrong and vigorous: Thus Philip at 
ones, being well heated, talkt very fooliſhly, and 
"as the Sport of the whole Company; but as 
m as they began to diſcourſe ot a Truce and 
ace, he compos'd his Countenance, contracted 
is brows, and diſmiſſing all vain. empty and 
lute Thoughts, he gave an excellent, wiſe 
ad ſober Anfwer to the Athenians. To drink 
rely, is different from being drunk, and thoſe 
ut drink till they grow fooliſh, ought to retire 
Bed: Bur as for thoſe that drink freely, and 
* otherwiſe Men of Senſe, why ſhould we fear 
at they will fail in their Underſtanding, or looſe 
dir Skill, when we ſee that Muſicians play ” 

wc 
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well at a Feaſt as in a Theater? For Skill av 
Art being in the Soul, makes the Body ſervicea. 
ble to its Operations, and obedient to its Moti. 
ons. Beſides, Wine inſpirits ſome Men, and raiſes 
a Confidence and Aſſurance in them, but not ſuch 
as is haughty and odious, but pleaſing and agree. 
able. Thus they ſay, 4£/chylus wrote his Tragedies 
o'er a Bottle; and that all his Plays (though Gw. 
gias thought his wwrd n U, the greateſt of hi 
Plays to be Mars's) are Bacchus's: For Wine (ac 
cording to Plato) heating the Soul together with 
the Body, makes the Body pliable, quick and ac- 
tive, and opens the Paſſages for the PFancies 
which draw along with them bold and dariag 
Expreſſions. 

or ſome have a good natural Invention, yet 
whilſt they are ſober are too diffident and too cloſe 
but nudſt their Wine, like Frankincenſe, exhale and 
open at the Heat. Beſides, Wine expels all Fear 
which is the greateſt Hindrance to all Confulta 
tions, and quencheth many other degenerate 
and lazy Patons; it opens the Rancor and Ma 
lice, as it were the two leay'd Doors of the Soul 
and diſplays the whole Diſpoſition and Qualitic 
of any Perſon in his. Diſcourſe: Freedom 0 
Speech, and through that Truth it principal 
produceth; which if once wanting, neither Quick 
neſs of Wit, or Experience, availeth any thing 
and many propoſing that which comes next, rathet 
hit the Matter, than ſlightly and deſignedly con 
ceal their preſent Sentiments : Therefore there 
no Reaſon to fear, that Wine will ſtir up 0! 
Affections, for it never ſtirs up the bad, unlel 
in the worft Men, whoſe Judgment is never f 
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ber: But as Theophraſtus us'd to call the Barber H 
Shops den ovine, Wineleſs Entertainments; 4 ſc 
there is a kind of an uncouth wineleſs Drun t 
kenneſs, always excited either by Anger, _ dle 
Emulation, or Clowniſhneſs in the Souls of thi * 
Unlearned: Now Wine blunting rather than ſaff | 15 ; 
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dots and fooliſh, but ſimple and cunning; not neg- 
gent of what is profitable, but deſirous of what 


and 
Icea- 
Moti- 
raiſez 


ſuch 


| 


good and honeſt. Now thoſe that think Craft 
de Cunning, and Vanity or Cloſeneſs to be 
Vifdom, have Reaſon to think thoſe, that o'er a 


. aſs of Wine plainly and ingenuouſly deliver 
mY fir Opinions, to be Fools. But on the con- 
f 0 ary, the Antients called the God Ne and 


, Freer and Looſner, and thought him con- 
lerable in Divination; not, as Euripides ſays, be- 
wſe he makes Men raging mad, but becauſe he 
ſeth and frees the Soul from all baſe diſtruſt- 
il Fear, and puts them in a Condition to ſpeak 
ruth, and freely to one another, 
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The Eighth Book. 


thing - — 
rathel ' 
2 | Queſtion I. 
here i erning thoſe days in which ſome famous 


up 0 
. unlel 
ver | 
Barber 


Men were born, and alſo concerning the Ge- 
eration of the Gods. 
Hoſe, my Soffius Senecio, who throw Philo- 


nts; 0 ſophy out of Entertainments, do worſe 
; Drun than thoſe who take away a Light : For the 
Malicncle being remov'd, the temperate and ſober 
of ties will not become worſe than they were 
a ſharp re, being more coneern'd to reverence, than 
e the ſte one another: But if Dulneſs and Diſre- 


dot gard 
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Vine preſſion, when he ſaid, that Fortune, though 
mak uch unlike Wiſdom, yet did many things very 

ro och like her. And that ſhe ſeem'd to have ſome 
henWDrder and Deſign, not only in placing the Nativi- 
im es of theſe two Philoſophers ſo near together, 


ut in ſetting the Birth-day of the moſt famous 
f the two firſt, I had a great deal to ſay to the 
ompany concerning ſome notable things that 
ll our on the ſame Day, as concerning the time 
f Euripides's Birth and Death; for he was born 
e ſame Day that the Greeks beat Xerxes by Sea 
t Salamir, and died the ſame Day that Dionyſius 


c, Ye 
, 
tha 
then 
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8 no 
1 and 


round e Elder, the Sicilian Tyrant, was born: Fortune 
aſon Ws 7imews hath it) at the ſame time taking out 
Dru the World a Repreſenter, and bringing into it 
no ceal Attor, of Tragedies : Beſides, we remem- 


: Ani 
ine, 1 
s Con 
there 


ed, that Alexander the King, and Diogenes the 
nic, died upon the fame Day: And all agreed 
at Actalus the King died on his own Birth-day. 
nd ſome ſaid, that Pompey the Great was kill'd 


call £2177 on his Birth-day; or, as others will have 
run . Day before. We remember Pindar alſo, who 
Search eig born at the time of rhe Pythian Games, 
d arc le afterwards a great many excellent Hymns 
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Honour of Apollo: To this Horus ſubjoyn'd, 
W we are celebrating Plato's Nativity, why 
wald we not mention Carneades the moſt famous 
t the whole Academy; ſince both of them 
ere born on Apollo's Feaſt ? Plato, whilſt they 
ere celebrating the Thargelia at Athens, Carneader, 
kult the Cyrenians kept their Carneia ; and both 
keſe Feaſts are upon the ſame Day: Nay, the 
a himſelf, you (he continued) his Prieſts and 
ophers call Hebdomageas, as if he were born on 
it ſame Day: And therefore thoſe who make 
le Plato's Father, do not, in my Opinion, diſ- 
— the God z ſince by Socrates's, as by another 
"he 87 Inſtructions, he is become ſo great a 
n for the Diſeaſes of the Mind: And to- 
7 with this, he mention'd that Viſion and 
de which forbad Ariſto, Plates Father, to come 
near 
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near or lie with his Wife for ten Months. Toth; ron w. 
naares the Spartan ſubjoyn'd, tis very fit V entenc 


He ſeem d not ſerung from Mortal- man, Lut God, YOWN 11 


: zument 
But for my part, I am afraid to beget, as well x Forefſ 
to be begotten, is repugnant to the Incorruptibi cchaps 
liry of the Deity : For that implies a Change ace ir 
Paſſion, as Alexander imagined, when he ſaid, tha Og 
he knew himſelf to be mortal as often as he li Med 
with a Woman, or ſlept : For ſleep is a Relay * 
tion of the Body, occaſioned by the Weakneſs es 
our Nature, and all Generation 1s a corruptive pa ere: 
ing with ſome of our own Subſtance. But yet tte E 
take heart again, when I hear Plato call the ere «of | 
nal and unbegotten Deity, the Father and Mak: 
of the World and all other begotten things ; no 
as if he parted with any Seed, but by his Powe 
implanted a generative Principle in Matter, whicl 
acts upon, forms and faſhions ir. Winds paſſin N 
through a Hen, at Breeding- time, impregnate heh. - 
And it ſeems no incredible thing, chat the Deir) vof P 
tho' not after the Faſhion of a Man, but by ſom 
other certain Communication, fills a mortal Crea op 
ture with ſome divine Conception : Nor is th troy: 
my Senſe, but the Egyptians, who ſay Apes weich. 
conceived by the Influence of the Moon; one tt 
make no Queſtion, but that an immortal God mi "vl 
hive Communication with a mortal Woman: bs 
on the contrary, they think that no Mortal 7 . 29 
beget any thing on a Goddeſs, becauſe „ ending 
lieve the Goddeſſes are made of thin Air, and 1ui * 
tile Heat and Moiſture. 24 
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Queſtion II. pat is Plato's meaning, wh 
he ſays that God is, always plays the Geom#ts 


Vence following this Diſcourſe, Dune bt 
10 gan, and ſaid, Since our Diſcourſe is a 
the Gods, ſhall us, eſpecially on his own Bu 
Cay, admit Plaro to the Conference, and E 
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jron what Account he ſays (ſuppoſing it to be his 
gentence) that God always plays Geometer? And 
ſaying that this Sentence was not plainly ſet 
own in any of his Books, yet there are good Ar- 


0 thi 
it w 


m ments that it is his, and 'tis very much like his 
vell a wrefſion ;- Tyndares preſently ſubjoining, ſaid, 
ptib erhaps, Dlogeni anus, you imagine that this Sen- 
e ance intimates ſome curious and difficult Specu. 
* tion, and not that which he hath ſo often men- 


joned, when he praiſeth Geometry as a Science 
hat takes off Men from ſenſible Objects, and 
akes them apply themſelves to the intelligible 
nd eternal Nature, the Contemplation of which 
;the End of Philoſophy, as to view the Myſte- 
ies of Initiation into holy Rites: For the Nail of 
in and Pleaſure that faſtens the Soul to the Bo- 
ly, ſeems to do us the greateſt Miſchief, by ma- 


elan 
eſs 0 
> part 
t yet 
Ede 
Make 


$ ; 0 


"= ng ſenſible things more powerful over us than 
Ws ntelligible; and by forcing the Underſtanding to 
Lars termine, the rather according to Paſſion than 


leaſon: For it being accuſtomed by the Vehemen- 


_ y of Pain or Pleaſure, to be intent on the mu- 
7 (e and uncertain Body, as if it really and truly 
re, grows blind as to that which really is; and 
| nt ſtroys that Inſtrument and Light of the Soul, 
2 Mich is worth a thouſand Bodies, and by which 
1 lone the Deity can be diſcovered, Now in all 
_ ences, as in plain and ſmooth Mirrors, ſome 


larks and Images of the Truth of intelligible Ob- 
ects appear, but Geometry chiefly ; which, ace 
ording to Ph/lo, is the Chief and Principal of all, 
och bring back and turn the Underſtanding, as 
t were purg'd and gently looſen'd from Senſe: 
ind therefore Plato himſelf diſlikes Euaoxus, Ar- 
h and M-nachmus, for endeayouring to bring 
lown the doubling the Cube to Mechanical 
Vrerations ; for by this Means all that was good 
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2 1 Ceometry would be loſt and corrupted, it fal- 
oh pi.” back again to ſenſible things, and not riſing 
156. pward; and conſidering immaterial and immor. 


il Images, in which God being verled is always 
vpa ol. p After 
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After Tyndares, Florus, a Companion of his, ant Ac 
who always jocoſely pretended to be his Admirer * Boy 
ſaid thus; Six, we are obliged to you for making * 
your Diſcourſe, not ꝓ ropet᷑ to your ſelf, but con. - 
mon to us all; for you have given Reaſons to pro 115 ws 
that Plato demonſtrates, that Geometry is not n Inf 
ceſlary to the Gods, but to us; for the Deity dot 0 A 
not ſtand in need of Science, as an Inſtrument t = ? 
withdraw his Intelle& from Generables, and te = 
turn it to the v Gr real things, for they are alli: the 
in him, with him, and about him. But pray con wh 
fider whether Plato, though you do not appreben ed: 
it, doth not intimate ſomething that is proper an Med c. 
peculiar to you, mixing Lycurgus with Socrate:, ere be 
much as Dicearchus thought he did Pythagora:: Fo ered 
Lycurgis, I ſuppoſe, you know baniſh'd out of e ha 
all Arithmetical Proportion, as being Democrat of 
tical, and favouring the Croud ; but introduce( night r. 
the Geometrical, as agreeable to an Oligarch Ear 
and Kingly Government that Rules by Law; fo aſtedd) 
the former gives an equal Share to every one es, ti 
cording to the Number, but the other accordinfMoporti 
to the roportion of their Deſerts : It doth n bes ſu 
huddle all things together, but in it there is a fait tern 
Diſcretion of good and bad, every one having". The: 
what is fit for him, not by Lot or Weight, bu eterg 
according as he is virtuous or vicious. Ihe fam (1! « 
Proportion, my dear Tyndares, God introducet 
which is called Ji and rains, and which teac 
eth us to account that which is juſt equal, and no 
that which is equal juſt : For that Equality whicl 
mogy affe ct, is often the greateſt Injuſtice. God, a 
much as poſſible, takes away and uſeth that Pro 
portion which reſpe&s every Man's Deſerts, Geo 
metrically defining it according to Law and Res 


on. 

This Expoſition we applauded; and Dada 
ſaying he envied him, defired Autobulus to engag 
Florus, and confute his Diſcourſe: That he retu 
ſed to do, but produced another Opinion of 1 
own. Geometry, ſaid he, conſiders nothing elſe - 
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e Accidents and Properties of the Extremities 
of Bodies, neither did God make the World any 
other Way, than by terminating Matter, which 
ws dro Infinite before; not that Matter was, 
either, as to Magnirude or Multitude, really Su 
Infigite, but the Ancients us'd to call that 4r«-oc 
ainite, which by reaſon of its Confuſion and Diſ- 
der is undetermin'd and unconfin'd. Now the 
erms of every thing that is form'd or figur'd 
te the Form and Figure of that Thing, and with- 
ut which the Thing would be formleſs and unfi- 
ured : Now Numbers and Proportions being ap- 
lied to Matter, it is circumſcribed, and as it 
dere bound up by Lines; and from Lines con- 


FolWered as in the Superficies or Profundity ; 
Spar: ed hath ſettled the firſt Species and Differen- 
noc of Bodies, as Foundations from which he 
oduce@Wight raiſe the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, 
oarchld Earth: For 'twas impoſſible that out of an 
w ; fo eddy and confuſed Matter, the Equality of the 
ne 20 les, the Likeneſs of the Angles, and the exact 
ording portion of Ofaedras, Ecoſacdras, Pyramids and 
th no es ſhould be deduced, unleſs by ſome Power 
5 a fai terminated and ſhaped every Particle of Mat- 
havin Therefore Terms being fix'd to that which was 
ht, bu letermin'd or infinite before, the whole became, 


he fam till continues, agreeable in all Parts, and ex- 


1ducet ently terminated and mixt: The Matter in- 
h teach e always affecting an undererminate State, and 
and nog all Geometrical Confine ment, but Propor- 
y which terminating and circumſcribing it, and di- 
God, ing it into ſeveral Differences and Forms, out 
hat Pro ich all things that ariſe are generated and 


Duſt, 


When he had ſaid this, he deſired me to con- 
Ibute ſomething to the Diſcourſe,and I applauded 
ir Conceits as their own Devices, and very 


o engap ble; but leſt you deſpiſe your ſelves (1 
he tefuß ue) and altogether look for ſome exter- 
on of 1 Explication, attend to an Expoſition upon this 
g elſe bulrnce, which your Maſters very much approve. 


Vol. III. T Amongſt 
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Amongſt the very Geometrical Theorems, or ra. 
ther Problems, this is one; two Figures being 

iven, to add a third, whiclr is equal to one, any 


* 4 hoſe 
the other: And tis reported, that Pyrhaema vi 
upon the Diſcovery of this Problem, offered $a. — 
crifice to the Gods; for this is a much more ex. Noſe 
quifirs Theorem than that which lays down, that rad 
the Square of the Hypatennuſa in a right Angle ti- bur t. 
angle, is equa] to the Sqares of the two Sides: Nec tc 
Right, ſaid Diegeni anus, but what is this to the Where: 
preſent Queſtion? vou will eafily underſtand, I. mor 
reply'd, if you call to Mind how Time divides ter. à 
that which gave the World its beginning into three Wlthe D. 
Parts: One of which is juſtly called God, the o- Provic 
ther Matter, and the third Form. That which is Hearir 
called Matter is the moſt confus'd Subje&, the WM ver 
Form the moſt beautiful Pattern, and God the blind? 
beſt of Cauſes. Now this Cauſe, as far as poſſible, Wing da; 
would leave nothing infinite and indeterminate, WMvhich 
but adorn Nature with Number, Meaſure and Pro- eg; 
portion, making one thing of all the Subjects to- uud to 


ether, equal to the Matter, and like the Form ical ! 

here fore propoſing to himſelf this Problem, he 
made and ſtill makes a third, and always preſerves 
it equal to the Matter, and like the Form, and 
that is the World; and this World, becauſe of 
the natural Neceſſity of Body, being in continua 
Changes and Alterations, is 1 and preſerv'd 
by the Father and Maker of all things, who b 
Proportion terminates the Subſtance according tc 
the Partern. 


Queſtion III. Thy Noiſes are better heard 
in the Night than the Day. 


Hen we ſupped with Ammoniu at Ather 
who was then the third time Captain 9 
the City- Bands, there was a great Noiſe about th 
Houſe, ſome without Doors calling Captain, Ca 
tain: After he had ſent his Officers to quiet th 
Tumult, and had diſperſed the Croud, we * 


poſition: 
poſition: 
ly: Bo 
great m 
or the / 
Wore ex: 
ell'd ou 
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to enquire what Was the Reaſon that thoſe, that 
ire within Doors hear thoſe that are without, but 


ra- 


— thoſe that are without cannot hear thoſe that are 
n, Wl vichin as well!“ And Ammonius ſaid, Ariſtotle had 
da- gen a Reaſon for that already, for the Sound of 


thoſe within being carried without into a large 
Tract of Air, grows weaker preſently, and is loſt; 
bur that which comes in from without, is not ſub. 


ex · 
that 
til- 


des: Nec to the like Caſualty, but is kept cloſe, and 
3 the therefore more eaſie to be heard. But that ſeem'd 
nd, I more difficult Queſtion, Why Sounds ſeem grea- 
vides er, and yet altogether as clear, in the Night as in 
chree Withe Day. For my own Part (continued he) I think 
he 0- WPcovidence hath very wiſely contrived, that our 


ch is Hearing ſhould be quickeſt, when our Sight can do 
t, the Nis very little, or no Service; for the Air of the 
d the blind and ſolitary Night, as Empedocles calls it, be- 
Mible, ing dark, ſupplies in the Ears that defect of Senſe 
inate, rich it makes in the Eyes: But ſince of natural 
4 Pro- tects we ſhould endeavour to find the Cauſes; 
ds to- ud to diſcover what are the material and mecha- 
Form cal Principles of Things is the proper Task 


m, he a natural Philoſopher, who ſhall firſt aſſiſt us 
elerver eich a rational Account hereof? Bæthus began, and 
m, andi ld, when I was a Novice in Letters, I then 
uſe offnale uſe of Geometrical Poſtulatas, and aſſum'd 


ntinua 
-eſerv'd 
who b 
ding te 


u undoubted Truths, ſome undemonſtrated Sup- 
politionsz and now I ſhall make uſe of ſome. Pro- 
nltions, which Epicurus hath demoaſtrared alrea- 
ly : Bodies move in a Vacuum, and there are a 
eat many Spaces interſperſed among the Atoms 
if the Air. Now when the Air being rarified is 
Pore extended, all the whole empty Space is par- 
ed out into little Vacuities, ſcattered and in- 
erſperſed among the Particles of Matter; but 


r heard 


Arbei ben the Atoms of Air are condenſed and laid 
prain ele together, they leave a vaſt empty Space, 
bout thWrenient and ſufficient for other Bodies to paſs 
in, Caf eng. Now the Coldneſs of the Night makes 
zuiet | ch a Conſtipation, Heat opens and ſeparates the 
ve beg ns of condenſed - Bodies, and therefore Bodies 


12 that 
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Amongſt the very Geometrical Theorems, or 1a. 
ther Problems, this is one; two (Figures being 
iven, to add a third, which is equal to one, and 
ke the other: And tis reported, that Pythagoras, 
upon the Diſtovery of this Problem, offered a $4. 
crifice to the Gods; for this is a much more ex. 
quiſite Theorem than that which lays down, that 
the Square of the Hypatennuſa in a right Angle tui. 
angle, is equal to the Sqares of the two Sides: 
Right, ſaid Diegeni anus, but what is this to the 
preſent Queſtion? ou will eafily underſtand, I 
reply'd, if you call to Mind how Time: divides 
that which gave the World its beginning into three 
Parts: One of which is juſtly called God, the o- 
ther Matter, and the third Form. That which is 
called Matter is the moſt confus'd Subject, the 
Form 'the moſt beauriful Partern, and God the 
beſt of Cauſes. Now this Cauſe, as far as poſlible, 
would leave nothing infinite and indeterminate, 
but adorn Nature with Number, Meaſure and Pro- 
portion, making one thing of all the Subjects to- and to 
ether, equal to the Matter, and like the Form ral } 
herefore propoſing to himſelf this Problem, he 
made and ſtill makes a third, and always preſerves 
it equal to the Matter, and like the Form, and 
that is the World; and this World, becauſe of ade u 
the natural Neceſſity of Body, being in continua undo 


Changes and Alterations, is help'd and preſcrv iolirions 
by the Father and Maker of all things, who tions 
Proportion terminates the Subſtance according : Bo, 
the Partern. | gleat me 
* L df the A 
Queſtion III. Ly Noiſes are better heard © - 

ut 


in the Night than the Day. 


Hen we ſupped with Ammonius at Athe! 
who was then the third time Captain 9 

the City- Bands, there was a great Noiſe about th 
Houſe, ſome without Doors calling Captain, Ca 
tain: After he had ſent his Officers to quiet tb 
Tumult, and had diſperſed the Croud, we begs | 
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to enquire what was the Reaſon that thoſe, that 


ra. 
ire within Doors hear thoſe that are without, but 


as thoſe that are without cannot hear thoſe that are 
res, vichin as well“ And: 4mmonins ſaid, Ariſtotle had 
Sa. ¶ gen a Reaſon for that already, for the Sound of 


thoſe within being carried without into a large 
Tract of Alr, grows weaker preſently, and is loſt; 
bur that which comes in from without, is not ſub. 
elt to the like Caſualty, but is kept cloſe, and 
therefore more eaſie to be heard. Bur that ſeem'd 


EX» 
that 
tul⸗ 
des: 
0 the 


ad, I. more difficult Queſtion, Why Sounds ſeem grea- 
vides ter, and yet altogether as clear, in the Night as in 
chree Withe Day. For my own Part (continued he) I think 
he o- WProvidence hath very wiſely contrived, that our 
ch is Hearing ſhould be quickeſt, when our Sight can do 
, the Mus very little, or no Service; for the Air of the 


d the blind and ſolitary Night, as Empedocles calls it, be- 
ible, Wing dark, ſupplies in the Ears that defect of Senſe 
inate, rhich it makes in the Eyes: But ſince of natural 
1 Pro- berets we ſhould endeavour to find the Cauſes; 
&s to- ud to diſcover what are the material and mecha- 
Form real Principles of Things is the proper Task 
m, het natural Philoſopher, who ſhall firſt aſliſt us 
> (ervesMWMWJVith a rational Account hereof ? Bæthus began, and 
n, andi kad, when I was a Novice in Letters, I then 
uſe ofnale uſe of Geometrical Poſtulatas, and aſſum'd 


atimnalß undoubted Truths, ſome undemonſtrated Sup- 
eſcrv tons; and now I ſhall make uſe of ſome. Pro- 
x ho b tions, which Epicurus hath demonſtrared alrea- 


ly: Bodies move in a Vacuum, and there are a 
eat many Spaces interſperſed among the Atoms 
bf the Air. Now when the Air being rarified is 
more extended, all the whole empty Space is par- 
ed out into little Vacuities, ſcattered and in- 
erſperſed among the Particles of Matter; but 


ding d 


At beni ben the Atoms of Air are condenſed and laid 
tan rte together, they leave a vaſt empty Space, 
bout tggeavenjent and ſufficient for other Bodies to paſs 
in, Cap oungb. Now the Coldneſs of the Night makes 
uiet t Conſtipation, Heat opens and ſeparates the 
e begun of condenſed Bodies, and therefore Bodies 

0 | 1 2 that 
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that boyl, grow ſoft or melt, require a greater 
275 than before; but on the contrary, the Parts 
of the Body that are condenſed or freeze, are con. 
trated cloter to one another, and leave thoſe Vel. 
fels and Places from which thy retired, partly 
empty. Now the Sound meeting with, and ſtri. 
king againſt a great many Bodies in its Way, is 
either altogether loſt or ſcattered, and very much, 
and very frequently hinder'd in its Paſſage; but 
when it hath a plain and ſmooth Way through an 
empty Space, and comes to the Ear uninterrupted, 
the Paſſage is ſo ſudden, that it preſerves its at- 
ticulate Diſtinctneſs, as well as the Words it car- 
ries: You may obſerve that empty Veſſels, when 
knock d, anſwer preſently, ſend out a Noile 
to a great Diſtance, and oftentimes the Sound 
Whirl'd round in the Hollow, breaks out with 
a conſiderable Force : Whilſt a Veſſel that is 
filled, either with a liquid or a ſolid Body, will 
not anſwer to a Stroak, becauſe the Sound hath no 
Room nor Paſſage to come through. And among 
ſolid Bodies themſelves, Gold and Stone, becaule 
they want Pores, can hardly be made to ſound ; 
and when a Noiſe is made by a Stroak upon them, 
it is very flat, and preſently loſt : But Brals is 
ſounding, it being a porous, rare and light Metal; 
not conſiſting of Parts cloſely compacted, but be- 
ing mixed with a yielding and uncompacted Sub- 
Nance, which gives free Paſſage to other Motions, 
and kindly receiving the Sound, ſends it forward, 
till ſome touching the Inſtrument, do, as it wele, 
ſeize on it in the Way, and ſtop the Hollow; for 
then, by reaſon of the hindring Force, it ſtops an 
goes no farther : And this, in my Opinion, ische 
reaſon why the Night is more ſonorous, and the 
Day leſs; lince in the Day, the Heat rarifying the 
Air, makes the empty Spaces between the Par- 
ticles to be very little. 1 let none argue 
againſt the Suppoſitions I aſſumed: And I (4%. 
monius bidding me oppoſe him) ſaid, Sir, your 
Suppoſitions only requiring a Vacuum to be 47 


al 
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I ſhall admit, but you err in ſuppoſing that 2 
Vacuum is conduc ing either to the Preſervation or 
Conveyance of Sound: For that which cannot be 
toucht, acted upon, or ſtruck, is peculiarly favou- 
rable to Silence; for Sound is:the Stroak of a'ſoun- 
ding Body, that is ſcunding which is of the ſame 
Kind, and can be wrought on by it, which is caſte 
to be moved, light, ſmooth, and by reaſon of its 
Tenſeneſs and Continuity, is obedient to theStroak, 
and ſuch is the Air. Water, Earth, and Fire, are 
of themſelves ſoundleſs, but each of them make a 
Noiſe when Air falls upon, or gets into them: Braſs, 
when empty, hath no Sound, but being mixt 
with a ſmooth and gentle Air, anſwers to a Stroak, 
and is ſounding, If the Eye may be Judge, Iron 
muſt be reckoned to have a great many Vacuities, 
and to be porous like a Honey-comb, yer tis the 
dulleſt, and ſounds worſe than any other Metal. 
Therefore there is no necd to trouble the Night, 
to contract and condenſe its Air, that in other 
Parts we might leave Vacuities and wide Spaces ; 
as if the Air would hinder and corrupt the Sub- 
ſtance of the Sounds, whoſe very Subſtance, Form 
and Power, it ſelf is: Beſides, if your Reaſon held, 
miſty and extream cold Nights would be more ſo- 
norous than thoſe which are temperate and clear, 
becauſe . then the Atoms in our Atmoſphere are 
conſtipated, and the Spaces which they left, re- 
main empty ; and what is more obvious, a cold 
Day ſhould be more ſonorous than a warm Sum- 
mer's Night; neither of which is true. There- 
fore lay ing aſide that Explication, I produce A- 
naxagorasr, Who teacheth, that the Sun makes a 
tremulous Motion in the Air, as is evident from 
thoſe little Motes (by ſome called nz) which are 
ſeen toſt up and down, and flying in the Sun- 
beams: Theſe (ſays he) being in the Day-time 
Whisk'd about by the Heat, and making a humming 
Noiſe, leflen or drown other Sounds, but at Nighr 
their Motion, and conſequently their Noiſe, ceaſeth: 
When I had thus ſaid, 4mmoni:s began: Perhaps 


3 it 
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it will Took like 4 fidiculous Attempt in us, 
to endeavour to confute Democritus, and corred 
Anaxager as: Yet we muſt not allow that hum. 
"ming Naiſe to Anaxagiras his little Mores, for tis 
neither b N nor neceſſary: But their tremu. 
Ions and whirling Motion in the Sun- beams, is 
oftentimes ſufhcient ro diſturb and break a Sound: 
For the Air (as hath been already ſaid) being 
ir ſelf the Body and Subſtance of Sound, if it 
be quiet, undiſturb'd, and its Paſſages continue 
ſtrait, conveys the Particles or the Motions, 
which make the Sound, to a great Diſtance: 
Thus Sounds are belt heard in calm till Wea. 
ther, and, on the contrary, as Simonides hath it, 


No tearing Tempeſts rattled through the Skies, 
Which hinder ſweet Diſcourſe from mortal Eart. 


For after the diſturb'd Air hinders the Articulate- 
neſs of a Diſcourſe from coming to the Ears, 
though it may convey ſomething of the Loud- 
neſs and Length of ir. Now the Night ſimply 
conſider'd in it ſelf, hath nothing that may di- 
ſturb the Air, though the Day hath, /z. the 
Sun, according to the Opinion of Anaxagoras. 
To this Thraſylus, Ammonius's Son, ſubjoyning, 
ſaid, What is the Matter, for God's ſake, that 
we endeavour to ſolve this Difficulty, by the un- 
intelligible fancy'd Motion of the Air, and ne- 
ver conſider that which is ſenſible and evident? 
For Jupiter the great Ruler above, doth not co: 
vertly and ſilently move the little Particles of treati 
Air, but as ſoon as he appears, ſtirs up and his F 


moves every thing. — 
He ſends forth lucky Signs, ry 
And ſtirs =p Nations to their proper Wark. wage 


And they obey; and (as Democritus ſaith) as if WM whic 
newly born again, fall ro their worldly Concerns 8 the F 
with noiſy and effectual Contrivances : And up- Heros 
on this Account, 1byeus appoſitely calls the gain 
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then Men firſt began to hear and ſpeak. Now 
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at Night, all things being at Reſt, the Air be- 
ing quiet and undiſturb'd, muſt therefore proba- 
bly tranſmit the Voice better, and convey it 
vlete and unbroken to our Ears: Ariſtodemus the 
Cyprian being then in Company, ſaid, but conſi- 
der, Sir, whether Battles, or the Marches of great 
Armies by Night, do not confute your Reaſon, 
for the Noiſe they make ſeems as loud as other- 
wiſe, though then the Air is broken and very 
much diſturb'd: But the Reaſon is partly in 
our ſelves, for our Voice at Night is uſually ve- 
hement ; we either commanding others to do 
ſomething, or asking ſhort Queſtions with Heat 
and Concern: For that at the ſame time when 
Nature requires Reſt, we ſhould ſtir to do or 
ſpeak. any thing, there muſt be ſome great and 
urgent Neceſſity for it, and thence our Voices 
become more vehement and loud. 


Queſtion IV. Why, when in the ſacred Games, 
ene ſort of Garland was given in one, and 
another in another, the Palm was common to 
all? Ana why they call the great Dates 
No x 


18 Iſthmian Games being celebrated, when 
Seſpis was the ſecond time Director of the 
Solemnirty, we avoided other Entertainments, he 
treating a great many Strangers, and often all 
his Fellow-Citizens: Once when he entertain'd 
his neareſt and moſt learned Friends, at his own 
Houſe, I was one of the Company. After the 
firſt Courſe, one coming to Herod the Rhetorici- 
an, brought a Palm and a wrearh'd Crown, 
which one of his Acquaintance, who had won 
the Prize at Encomiaſtic Exercifes, tent him: This 
Herod receiv'd very kindly, and ſent it back a- 
gain, but added, that he could not tell the Reaſon 
why, ſince each of the Games gave a particular 


'T - Garland, 
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Garland, yet all of them beſtowed rhe Pay 
For thoſe do not ſatisfie me, who ſay that the 
Equality of the Leaves is the Reaſon, whit 
rowing out one againſt another ſeem to rele. 

le . ſome ſtriving for the Prize, and thy 
Victory is call'd , uw. from n, not to pied 
For a great many other Trees, in juſt Mean 
and Regularity, dividing the Nouriſhment to thei 
Leaves growing oppeſite to one another, ſhew z 
decent Order and wonderful Equality: They 
ſeem to ſpeak more probably, who fay the Ay. 
cients were pleasd with the Beauty and Figue 
of the Tree: Thus Homer compares Nauſicae to 
Palm-branch. For you all know very well, that 
ſme threw likewile at the Victors, Roſes, and 
ſome Pomegranates and Apples, to honour and re. 
ward them: But now the Palm hath nothing « 
vidently more taking than many other thing, 
ſince here in Greece it bears no Fruit that i; 
good to eat, it not ripening and growing mi 
ture enough: But if, as in Syria and TO, it 
bore a Fruit that is the moiſt pleaſant to the Eyes 
of any thing in the World, and the ſwecteſt t 
the "Taſte, then I. muſt confeſs nothing could 
compare with it. And the Perſian Monarch (a 
the Story goes) being extremely taken with N. 
ws the Peripatetic Philoſopher, who was a very {weet- 
humour'd Man, tall and flender, and of a ruddy 
Complexion, called the greateſt and faireſt Darn 
Nicolaous. This Diſcourſe of Herod's ſeem d to give 
Occaſion for a Query about Nicolaus, which would 
be as pleaſant as the former. Therefore, ſaid 
Soſpis, ler every one carefully give his Sentiments 
of this Matter. I begin firſt, and think, that, r 
far as poſſible, the Honour of the Victor ſhould 
remain freſh and immortal. Now a Paim-tre* 
is the longeſt liv'd of any, as this Line of 0. 
pheus teſtifies : 


They liy'd like Branches of a leafy Palm. 
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and only this, though ſaid to belong to many 
eſide, enjoys the Privilege of having always 
eſn and the fame Leaves, yet not ſtill the ſame, 
ut as the old fall, new ones grow. So Cities 
ont inue the fame, where new fucceed the de- 
wing Animals. But the Palm never ſhedding 
Leaf, is continually adorn'd with the ſame 
reen. And this Power of the Tree, I believe, 
ſen think agreeable to, and fir to repreſent, 
je Strength of Victory. 
When Soſpis had done, Protogenes the Gramma- 
ban, calling Praxitecles the Commentator by his 
ame, ſaid, What then, ſhall we ſuffer thoſe Rhe- 
vicians to be thought to have hit the Mark, 
hen they bring Arguments only from Probabi- 
ties and Conjectures? And can we produce no- 
ing from Hiſtory to club to this Diſcourſe? Late- 
„ I remember, reading in the Attic Annals, I 
bund that Theſeus firſt inſtituted Games in Delos, 
te off a Branch from the facred Palm-tree, which 
us call'd Spadix. And Praxiteles ſaid as much, 
ut perhaps ſome will demand of Thecus himfelf, 
pon what account, when he inſtituted the Game, 
e broke off a Branch of Palm, rather rhan of 
rel or of Olive. Bur conſider whether this 
e not a Prize proper to the Pythian Games, for 
Amphy#ion's Direction, there they firſt, in Ho- 
our of the God, crown'd the Victors with Lau- 
| and Palm, as conſecrating to the God, not 
e Laurel or Olive, but the Palm: As Nicias 
id, who defiay'd the Charges of the Solemnity 
the Name of the Athen aus at Delos; the A. 
noms themſelves at Delphos, and before theſe, 
pſelus the Corinthian, for this God is a Lover 
t Games, and delights in contending for the 
12e at harping, ſinging, and throwing the Bar, 
d, as ſome ſay, at cuffing; and aſſiſts Men 
hen contending, as Hemer witnelleth, by making 
hilles peak thus, | 
Let two come forth in cuffing ſtout, and try | 
1%. which Apollo gives the Victory. 
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And amongſt the , Archers, he that made his Ad 

dreſs to Apollo, made the . beſt Shoot, and he that 

Torgor to pray to him miſs d the Mark, And 

beſide tis not likely, that the Athenians woul 

a, and upon no Grounds, dedicate their Place 
xerciſe 


ra 

of to Apollo: But they thought that that 
God which beſtows Health, gives likewiſe a yi 
gorous Conſtitution and Strength for the Encoun 
ter. And ſince ſome of the „ 5 are light 
and eaſie, others laborious and difficult, the B. 
Phians offer'd Sacrifices to Apollo the Cuffer; the 
Cretans and Spartans to Apollo the Racer; and the 
Dedication of Spoils taken in the Wars an 
Trophies to Apollo Pythius, ſhew that he is of 
great Power to give Victory in War. Whilſt he 
Was ſpeaking, Caphyſus, Theon s Son, interrupted him 
and ſaid, This Ditcourſe ſmells neither of Hiſtor 
nor Comment, but is taken out of the commoi 
Topics of the Beripatetics , and endeavours to per 
ſuade; beſides, you ſhould, like the Tragedian 
raiſe your Machine, and fright all that contra 
dict you with the God: But the God, as indee 
'tis requiſite he ſhould be, is equally benevolent 
to all. Now let us, following Soſpis (for he fair 
ly leads the Way) keep cloſe to our Subject the 
Palm-tree, which affords - us ſufficient Scope fo 
our Diſcourſe : The Babylonians. celebrate this Tree 
as being uſeful to them three hundred and fixt 
ſeveral Ways: But to us Greeks tis of very little Uſe 
unleſs irs Want of Fruit may inſtru our Con 
tenders in the Games. For it being the faire! 
greateſt, and beſt proportion'd of all Sorts 0 
Trees, it bears no Fruit amongſt us; for the 
Goodneſs of its Temper employing all the Nou 
riſhment upon the Body of the Tree, leaves | 
very little and very bad Seed. Beſide all this, 
Rack. ſomething peculiar, and which cannot bf 
attributed to any other Tree. The Branch © 
a Palm, if you put a Weight upon it, doth nol 
yield and bend downwards, but turns the con 


trary Way, as if it reliſted the preſſing * 
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undiſturb'd ; but at Day-time, when a great ma. 
ny fetch'd Water together, and many. Boats were 
failing, and many Beaſts ſwimming upon the Nie, 
it grew thick and muddy, and that in that Con- 
dition it was more ſubject to Corruption; for 
mixt Bodies are more eaſily corrupred than ſim. 


ple and unmixt; for from Mixture proceeds Dil. 


agreement of rhe Parts, from that Diſagreement 
a Change, and Corruption is nothing elle but a 
certain Change; and therefore Painters call the 
mixing of their Colours eee, corrupting ; and Hs. 
mer expreſſeth 94 fa, dying, by 4r-1: Commonly 
we call any thing that is ſimple and unmixt 4 
and «xigxTy, incorruptible and immortal. Now 
Earth being mixt with Water, ſooneſt corrupts 
its proper Qualities, and makes it unfit for drink. 
ing; and therefore ſtanding Water ſtinks ſooneſt, 
being continually fill'd with Particles of Earth, 
whilſt running Waters preſerve themſelves by 
either leaving behind, or throwing off, che Earth 
that falls into them. And Heſiod juſtly commend; 


The Water of & pure and conſt ant Spring . 


For that Water is wholeſome which is not cor- 
rupted, and that is corrupted which is pure and 
unmixt. And this Opinion is very much con- 
firm'd from the Difference of Earths, for thoſe 
Springs that run through a mountainous rocky 
Ground, are ſtronger than thoſe which are cut 
through Plains or Marſhes, becauſe they do not 
take of much Earth. Now the Nile running 
through a ſoft Country, Lke the Blood mingled 
with the Fleſh, is fill d with ſweet Juices that 
are ſtrong and very nouriſhing; yer tis thick 
and muddy, and becomes more ſo if diſturb: 
For Motion mixeth the earthly Particles with 
the liquid, which, becauſe they are heavier, fall 
to the Bottom as ſoon as the Water is {till and 
undiſtucd'd. Therefore the Sailors take up tht 
Water they are to uſe, at Night, by that means 


likewiſe preventing the Sun, which 1 2 
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tales and conſumes the ſubtler and lighter Par- 
ticles of the liquid. 


Mä⸗ 
Vere 


Nile, IT Sad k "S 21 4548 
on- Queſtion VI. Concerning thoſe who come 
* late to an Entertainment 3, and from whence 
Dit theſe Words oc KpotT io AX, & p and den- 
ment voy are derived. | 

4 younger Sons ſtaying too long at the 
May Plays, and coming in too late to Supper, 
„as Sons waggithly and jocoſely call'd them 
n | d ei , and & eiae, SU pper-hinderers, Night- 
Now ſuppers, and the like; and they call'd them again, 
raves BY ee Run-ſuppers. And one of the old 
how Men in the Company ſaid, Aid e Or ſignihed 


onen. one that was too late for Supper; becauſe when 
Farth, be found himſelf tardy, he mended his Pace, and 
0 by made more than common Haſte: And told us a 
Earth Joſt of Battus Ceſar's Jeſter, who call'd thoſe that 
mend me late, - imSoude ore, Love-ſuppers, becauſe 
our of their Love to Entertaiaments, though 

they had Buſineſs, they would not deſire to be 

t cor-ercuſed. And I ſaid, that Polycarmut, a leading 
re and Orator at Athens, in his Apology for his Way 
con- of living, before the Aſſembly, ſaid, Beſides a 
- thole great many things which I could mention, Fel. 
rocky Wl low-Cirizens, when I was invited to Supper, 
re cut © never came the laſt Man, for that is more 
Jo not Democratical; and on the contrary, thoſe that are 
anning ll forc'd to ſtay for others that come late, are of. 
1ingled i fended at them as uncivil, and of an Oligarchi. 
25 that cal Temper. But Soctaris, in Defence of my Sons, 
thick faid, 4lceusr (as the Story goes) did not call Pj. 

turb d: eur Ceed ' for ſupping late, but for delight. 
wü ing in baſe and ſcandalous Company : Hereto- 
er, fal fore to eat early was accounted ſcandalous, and 
till and fuch a Meal was call'd Ax pt TIT AL from axpzoiz In- 
up the temperance. Then Theon interrupting him ſaid, 
mean Ve muſt not truſt thoſe who have deliver'd down 
ys eng it us the Ancients Way of living. For they ſay 
hales that 
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that thoſe being us'd to work, and very tempe. 
rate in a Morning, eat à bit of Bread dipt in 
«xp, Wine, and nothing elſe, and that they calld 
that Meal expiTioua from the dxexrw. Their Sup- 
— they call'd 3 4, becauſe returning from their 
uſineſs they took it 344 late. Upon this we be. 
gan to enquire, whence thoſe Meals 4&7 and 
dere took their Names. In Homer 4g and duc. 
nous ſeem to be the ſame Meal: For he ſays, that 
Eumeus provided 4e% by the Break of Day; and 
tis probable that «ew was fo call'd quaſi dug. 
becauſe provided in the Morning; and ir was 
ſo nam'd from Siara, r6y Tory, caſing Men from 
their Labour. For Men usd to take their {4 
after they had finiſh'd their Buſineſs, or whilſt they 
were about it. And this may be gather'd from 
Homer, when he fays, 


Then when the Nod. man doth his Supper dreſs. 


But ſome perhaps will have des quaſi jc» 
eaſily provided, becauſe that Meal is uſually made 
upon what is ready and at Hand; and # «m1 qua 
Jam ννðů-Öů Jaboured, becauſe of the Pains uſed in 
Dreſſing. My. Brother Lamprias being of a ſcof. 
fing, jeering Nature, faid, ſince we are in a trifling 
Humour, I can ſhew, that the Latin Names of theſe 
Meals area thouſand times more proper than the 
Greek ; $&xvy Supper, they call Cena, Kia 4 m1 
ui from Community; becauſe they took their 
teich by themſelves, but their Cans u with 
their Friends, Aeα Dinner they call Prandiun, 
=> 2; v> t, from theTime of the Day 2: For to ſigni 
fies Jene r, Noon-tide, and to reſt after Dinner, 
they expreſs by www, or elſe by mers w they 
denote a Bit taken in the Morning, Te it 1 
viva. before they have need of any: And not to 
mention h fragula, Feats ; 311% Vinum, Wint; 
z, Mel, Honey; eur, Oleum, Oil; yu onta, 57 
fare, to taſte ; , propinare, to drink to an 
ther, and a great many more Words, which the) 
have plainly boxrowed from the Greeks, * " 
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deny but that they have taken their Commeſſutis, 
Kouieracer, Banquetting, from our Ke, Commr, 
and lend, miſcere, to mingle, from the Greeks too; 
thus in Homer, 


He in a Bowl himſelf iwmoys mixt generous Wine, 


They call a Table wirmry hen m from Tic iy plow di- 
nac, placing it in the middle; Bread 4”, panem, 
from ſatisfying, 7 Hunger; a Garland . 
Cironam, from *2x'%. the Head; and Homer ſome. 
what likens, 7 e, a Head-piece to a Garland; 
Cedere to beat, from ; and Dentes, Teeth, quaſe 
iirras ; Lips they call 244g from MaSarey Thr Heer, 
djav76), taking our Victuals with them; therefore 
when you hear ſuch Fooleries, as I have propoſed, 
you muſt not laugl , nor give thoſe Men leave 
to creep in through Words, as through Minds, to 
beat down ſome things, and ruin others. 


On =» —„—t  Tomom—_— - 


Queſtion VII. Concerning Pythagoras's Sm- 
bols, in which he forbids us to receive a Swal- 
low into our Houſe, and bids us as ſoon as we 
are riſen to ruffle the Bed-cloaths. 


Ma the Carthaginian, upon my Return to Rome, 
after a long Abſence, gave me, as the Romans 
call it, a welcoming Supper, and invited ſome 
few other Friends, and among the reſt, one Lycins 
an Hetrurian, the Scholar of Moderatis the Pyths- 
gerean; he ſeeing my Friend Philinus eat no Fleſh, 
began (as the Opportunity was fair) to talk of 
Iythageras; and affirmed that he was a Iuſcau, not 


becauſe his Father, as others have ſaid, was one; 


but becauſe he himſelf was born, bred and taught 
in Tuſcany: To confirm this, he brought conſide- 
rable Arguments from ſuch Symbols as theſe : As 
ſoon as you are riſen, ruffle the Bed-cloaths : Leave 
not the Print of the Pot in the Aſhes: Receive nor 
a Swallow into your Houſe : Never ſtep. over a 
lom, nor keep in your Houſe Creatures the 
Ve 
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have hooked Claws: For theſe Precepts of the 5. 


thagoreans the Tuſcaus only, as he ſaid, carefully ob. 
lerve- Tyciur having thus ſaid, that Precept about 
the Swallow ſeem'd to be moſt unaccountable,it be. 
ing a harmleſs and kind Animal, and therefore it 
ſeem'd ſtrange that that ſhould be forbid the Houſe, 
as well as the hooked-claw'd Animals, which we 
ravenous, wild and bloody: Nor did Lycius himſelf 
approve that only Interpretation of the Ancient, 
who ſay, this Symbol aims dire&y at Backbiters, 
and Tale-bearing Whiſperers. For the Swallow 
whiſpers not at all, it chatters indeed, and is 
noiſie, but not more than a Pye, a Partridge, or a 
Hen. What then, faid SyZs, it is upon the old fa. 
bulous Account of killing her Son, that they deny 
the Swallow Entertainment, by that Means ſlewing 
their diſlike to thoſe Paſſions which (as the Story 
goes) made Teres, and Progne, and Philome!, both 
att and ſuffer ſuch wicked and abominable things, 
and even to this Day, they call the Birds Dau/ige: 
And Gorzias the Sophiſter, when a Swallow muted 
upon him, looked upon her, and ſaid, P}lome!, 
this was not well done: Nor is this Puniſhment 
common to the other, for the Nightingale, though 


concern'd in the ſame Tragedy, we willingly fe- 


ceive. Perhaps, ſaid I, Sir, what you have alled- 
ged may be ſome Reaſon, but pray conſider whe- 
ther firſt they do not hate the Swallow upon the 
ſame Account that they abhor hook-claw'd Ani- 
mals; for the Swallow feeds on Fleſh ; and Graf- 
hoppers, which are Sacred and Muſical, they chiet- 
ly devour and prey upon. And, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ferves, they fly near the Surface of the Earth to 

ick up the little Animals. Beſides, that alone of all 
Houſe Animals makes no return for her Entertain- 
ment: The Stork, though the is neither covered, 
fed, or defended by us, yet pays for ths 4ce 
where ſhe builds; going about and killing the its, 
Snakes, and other venomous Creatures, gut. in 


Swallow, though ſhe receives all choje vera! Kind- 
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ies away faithleſs and ungrateful; and which is 
the worſt of all, of all Houſe-Animals, the Flye 
and the Swallow only never grow tame, ſuffer 2 
Man to touch them, keep Company with, or learn 
of: him: And the Flye is ſo ſhy becauſe often 
muted and driven away; but the Swallow natu- 
rally hates Man, ſuſpects, and dares not truſt 
any that would tame her: And therefore if we 
muſt not Iook on the Outſide of theſe things, but 
1cning them view the Repreſentations of ſome 
things 1n Others, Pythagoras ſetting the Swallow for 
an Lxample of a Wandring unthankful Man, ad- 
viſeth us not to take thoſe who come to us for 
their oon Need, and upon Occaſion, into our 
Familiarity, and let them partake of the moſt ſa- 
ced things, our Houſe and Fire. This Diſcourſe 
of mine gave the Company Encouragement to 
proceed, ſo they attempted other Symbols, and 
rye moral Interpretations of them; for Pþilinus 
laid, that that Precept of blotting out the Print 
of the Pot, inſtrufted us not to leave any plain 
mark of Anger, but as ſoon as ever the PaMmon 
bah done boiling, to lay aſide all thoughts of Ma- 
ice and Revenge. That Symbol which adviſeth 
us to ruffle the Bed-cloaths, ſeem'd to ſome to 
ve no ſecret meaning, but to be in ir ſelf very 
rrident, for it is not decent for the Place to be 
ken where a Man hath lain with his Wife, as 
ting a too manifeſt Repreſentation of, and an al- 
wing Temptation to, the Action. But Sy thought 
we Symbol was rather intended to prevent Men's 
leeping in the Day-time, all the Conveniences 
br ſleeping being taken away in the Morning as 
con as we are up: For Night is the time for 
lleep, and in the = we ſhould riſe and follow 
dur Aﬀairs, and not ſuffer ſo much as the Print 
our Body in the Bed, ſince a Man aſleep is. of 
ite, more uſe than one dead. And this Interpre- 
ion ſeems to be confirmed by that other Pre- 
et in which the Pythagoreans adviſe their Fol- 
N „bers not to take off any Man's Burthen "ow 
wes im 
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him, but to lay on more, as not countenanciyMren no 
Sloth and Lazineſs in any. | dre eat 
— — | with 
| . p3 | | Lies e on] 
Queſtion, VIII. i the Pythagoreans a liſag 
mand Fiſh not to be eaten, more ſtrif1ly A vent 
other Animals. Se 
un 
UR former Diſcourſe Lyci/us neither rep e Far! 
hended nor approved, but fitting ſilent ey ca 
muſing, gave us the hearing: Then £mpedocles ben t! 
dreſſing his Diſcourſe to da, ſaid, If our Frie its, a 
Lycius is diſpleaſed with the Diſcourſe, tis ti Hate t 
— us to leave off; but if theſe are ſome of th, b. 
Myſteries which ought to be concealed, yer I thinfelicve 
this may be lawfully divulged, that they more c Cre 
tiouſly abſtain from Fiſh, than other Animi an or 
For this is ſaid of the ancient Pythagoreaus, t the 
even now I have met with Alexicrates's Schone Fo 
who will eat and kill ſome of the other Animihd pre 
but will never taſte Fiſh. Tyndares the $priiMicm, as 
ſaid, they ſpared Fiſh, becauſe they had ſo greafceſlary 
a 1. 5 for Silence: (My Nameſake Eper, that 
the Philopher called Fiſh *>x7=< becauſe they H diſag: 
Tiy am innouieny, Their Voice ſhut up) for the ith thi 
thought Silence to have ſomething extraordinueet a f 
and Divine in it, ſince the Gods themſelves, wil gets 
out any Voice at all, by their Works and Opeſ is Dif 
tions, diſcover their Meaning to the Wiſe, IMC, 
Lycius gravely and compoſedly ſaying, that ey ſac; 
haps that true Reaſon was obſcure and not to Wired i. 
divulged, yet they had liberty to venture vat man 
probable Conjectures. eon the Grammarian ering 
gan thus, To demonſtrate that Pyrhagαν ww Bd make 
Tuſcan, was a great and no eaſy Task: But Wit agai 
confeſs'd, that he convers d a long time with ould at 
wiſe Men of Egypt, and imitated a great many e ſame 
the Rites and Inſtitutions of the Prieſts : For cher 
ſtance, that about Beans: For Herodotus delia n 
that the Egyptian neither ſet nor eat Beans, nan: 


cannot endure to ſee them; and we all knov, thagor, 
| | * 


— et. r 
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ren now the Prieſts eat no Fiſh; and the ſtricter 
ct cat no Salt, and;refuſe all Meat that is ſeaſon- 


| with it. Others bring other Reaſons forthis, but 
eonly true Reaſon is Hatred to the Sea, as being 


diſagreeable, or rather naturllay a deſtructive E- 


ment to Man. For they do not imagine that 
e Gods, as the Stoics did that the Stars, were 
ouriſh'd by it : But on the contrary, think that 
he Father and Preſerver of their Country, whom 
ey call the Deflux of Ofr:s, is loſt in it; and 
hen they bewail him as born on the Left hand 
arts, and deſtroyed in the Right-hand, they in- 
mate to us the ending, and corruption of their 
ils by the Sea; and therefore they do not 
lieve that its Water is wholeſom, or that 
Creature produced or nouriſhed in it, can be 
en or wholeſom Food for Man, ſince itibreaths 
t the common Air, and feeds not on the 
me Food with him. And the Air that nouriſheth 
{ preſerves all other things, is deſtructive to 
em, as if their Production and Life were un- 
ceſlary and againſt Nature; nor ſhould we won- 
r, that they think Animals bred in the Sea, to 
 diſagreeable to their Bodies, and not fit to mix 
ith their Blood and Spirits, ſince, when th 


et a Pilot they will not ſpeak to him, becauſe 


gets his Living by the Sea. Syda commended 


is Diſcourſe, and added concerning the Pytha- 


tan, that they then chiefly taſted Fleſh, when 


ey ſacrificed to the Gods, Now no Filh is ever 


ered in Sacrifice. I, after they had done, ſaid, 
at many, both Philoſophers and unlearned, con- 
ring with how many good things it furniſheth 
d makes our Life more comfortable, take theSea's 
ct againſt the Egyptians : Bur that the Egyptian: 


ould abſtain' from Fiſk, becauſe they are not of 


e ſame kind, is ridiculous and abſurd ; nay, to 
tcher and feed on other Animals, becauſe they 
ir a nearer Relation to us, would be a moſt in- 
Iman and Cyclopian return. And they ſay that 
agoras bought a Draught of Fiſhes, and preſently 

com- 
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commanded the Fiſhers to let them all out of tl 
Net; and this ſhews, that he did not hate, or n( 
mind Fiſhes, as things of another Kind, and d 


1 dives 
uller C 
x the B 


ſtructive to Man, but that they were his dear ſignif 
beloved, Creatures, ſince he paid a Ranſom e La 
their Freedom. Therefore the | ge and ich we 
manity cf thoſe Philoſophers ſuggeſt a quite colMWeare! 
trary Reaſon, and Iam apt to believe, that th eateſt 

ſpare Fiſhes to inſtruct Men, or to accuſtom the ig the! 
ſelves to Acts of Juſtice; for other Creatures ei then 


ne rally give Men cauſe to atHi& them, but Fu man 


neither do, or are capable of doing us harm. A Fiſn v 
tis calie to ſhew both from the Writings e the 
Religion of the Antients, that they thought it ieht 
great Sin not only to eat, but to kill an Ani ; bes 
that did them no harm, But afterwards bei er I 


! 


neceſſitated by the ſpreading Multitude ef Me 


Ret, V 
and commanded (as they ſay) by the Delpbie bi, 
racle to prevent the total Decay of Corn «i dio 
Fruit, they began to ſacrifice, yet they were Wiigh b 
diſturbed and concern'd at the Action, thier fail 
they called it id and gigen, as if they did bro 
ſtrange thing in killing an Animal; and they «itt. 
very careful not to kill the Beaſt, before the M. 
and Salt thrown upon his Head, he nods in tos Bu: 
of Conſent. So very cautious are they ot te 
Juſtice. And not to mention other Con(ic.era Sun 
ons, were no Chickens, for Inſtance, or Rau on 
kill'd, in a ſhort time they would fo increale, 0 
there could be no living. And now 'twou'd be 7 
very hard matter to put down the eating of TRE. 
which Neceſſity rt introduced, ſince Pleaivny* ſar 
and Luxury hath eſpouſed it. But the Water- Ar: 
mals, neither conſuming any part of our Air, is! 
Water, or devouring the Fruit, but, as it were, en 
compaſſed by another World, and having thi ain, 
own proper Bounds, which tis Death for them“ 
paſs, they afford our Belly no Pretence at ee 
their Deſtruction; and therefore to catch 0 ““ 
greedy after Fiſh is plain Deliciouſneſs and Lu pl 


7 1 ' [1 \ 
ry, which upon no juſt Reaſon infects th ; 
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t of ti dives into the Deep. For we cannot call the 
or niet Corn-deftroying, the Trout Grape-eating, 
and dr the Barble or Sea-Pike Seed-gathering, as we 


dear 


ſignify ing their hurtfulneſs by theſe Epithets, 


om ie Land-Animals. Nay, thoſe little Miſchiefs 
nd Which we complain of, in theſe Houſe- Creatures, 
ite co Peazel or Fly, none can juſtly lay upon the 
14t rheWeateſt Fiſh. Therefore the Pythagoreans confi- 
n the ning themſelves, not * by the Law which for- 
ures o them to injure Men, but alſo by Nature, which 
© Fi QWhnmands them to do Violence to nothing, fed 
mn. Aim very little, or rather not at all. But ſup- 
185 ae there were no Injuſtice in this Caſe, yet to 
ht it iht in Fiſh would argue Daintineſs and Luxu- 
A nin becauſe they are ſuch coſtly and unneceſſary 
s be: Mit. Therefore Homer doth not only make the 
f MS. whilſt encamp'd near the He/eſpont, to eat 
phie bi, but mentions not any Sea-proviſion, that 
n a: diſolute Pheacians or luxurious Woers had, 
were ech both Tflanders. And Uly/*:'s Mates, tho” 
1, Ui) failed over ſo much Sea, as long as they had 
wy V Proviſion left, never let down a Hook or 
NEY 8 kt. 

ne M. 

n tok ue when the ViFnuals of their Ship was ſpent, 
nne before they fell upon the Oxen ſacred to 
. een they caught Fith, not to pleaſe their 
e eon Appetite, but to ſatisfy their Hunger. 

1 1 » With crooked Hooks, for cruel Hunger gnaw d: 

Ff Fc! 

pleaſuf , {ume Neceſſity made them catch Fiſh, and 
ter- Au ur the Oxen of the Sun. Therefore not only 
Air, aas the Egyprians and Syrians, bur Greeks too, to 
ere, en from Fiſh was a piece of Sanctity, they 


"ing (as I think) a ſuperfluous Curioſity in 
kt, as well as being Juſt. To this Neſfor ſub- 
Ying, ſaid, But, Sir, of my Citizens, as of the 


h or genie nn in the Proverb, you make no Ac- 
d Luhe although you have often heard me ſay, 
the our Priefts of Neptune (whom we call Hicrom- 

a nemonas) 
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ind go on in the ſame old Road that formerly 


Greek did; and yer the Viciouſneſs of our Inclina- 
ther is exceedingly prone to Variety, and our 


ad is Miſtreſs of itſelf, and can, if it pleaſe, 
zy change and alter. Vet all her inordinate 
tions have ſome ſort of Order, and the Soul 
th bounds to her Paſſions, as the Sea her Over. 
wings: And there is no ſort of Vice now a- 
ing us which was not practiſed by the Ancients. 
fre are a thouſand Differences of Appetites, the 
ous Motions of Fear, the different Schemes of 
ef and Pleaſure are innumerable : 


. Yet are not they of late, or nom produc d, 
; mY And none can tell from whence they firſt aroſe, 
ents Mir then ſhould the Body be ſabje& to new Diſ- 


es, fince it hath not, like the Soul, the Prin- 
ple of its own Alteration in it ſelf; but by com- 
un Cauſes is joyned to Nature, and receives 
ha Temperature whoſe indefinite Variety of 
terations is confined to certain Bounds, as a Ship 
that is toſs'd between its Anchors in the Key? 
bw there can be no Diſeaſe without ſome Cauſe, 
being againſt the Laws of Nature, that any 
ting ſhould be without a Cauſe; now 'twill be 
ty hard to find a new Cavſe, unleſs we fancy 
bme ſtrange Air, Water, or Food, never taſted by 
tt Ancients, ſhould, out of other Worlds, or in- 


" theßhemundane Spaces; deſcend to us; for we contract 

madWiſeaſes from thoſe very things which preſerve 
4 Life; for there are no peguſiar Seeds of Diſ- 
laze 


ſes, but the Diſagreement of their Juices to our 
dies, or our Exceſs in uſing them, diſturbs Na- 
tire. ” Theſe Diſturbances have ſtill the very ſame 


moſt ferences, though now and then called by new 
molt Mines + For Names depend on Cuſtom, bur the 
ig o ons on Nature; and theſe being conſtant, and 

fo woſe variable, give Occaſion to this Miſtake. As 
n 


MM the Parts of a Speech, and the Syntax of 
4 de Words, *tis impoſſible that any new ſort of 
the kitbariſm or Solzciſm ſhould ariſe ; ſo the Tem- 
Mind 8 © perature 
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peratureof the Body hath ſome certain Deviation 


and Corruptions, into which it may fall, thoſe 


things which are againſt, and hurtful to Narure 
being in ſome ſort contained in it. The Mytho 


gr rs are in this Particular very ingenious, for 


they ſay that monſtrous uncouth Animals were 
roduced in the time of the Gyant's War, the 
oon being out of its Courſe, and not riſing 
where it us d to do: And thoſe who think Natug 
produces new Diſeaſes, like Monſters, and yet give 
neither likely or unlikely reaſon of the Change 
err, as I imagine, Philo, in taking a leſs or a grea 
ter degree of the ſame Diſeaſe to be a differen 
Diſeaſe. The Intenſion or Increaſe of a thing makes 
it more or greater, but does not make the Sub 
ject of another kind. Thus the Leproſie being 
an intenſe Scabbineſs, is not a new kind, nor the 
Water-dread, diſtinguiſhed from other melancho- 
lick and ſtomachical Affections, but only by the 


degree. And I wonder we did not obſerve that 


Homer was acquainted with this Dilecaſe, for tis 
evident that he calls a Dog xuooJi2s from the very 
ſame Rage with which when Men are poſſeſt, they 
are to wordr. Againſt this Diſcourſe of Diogenianus 
Philo himſelf made ſome Obje&ions, and deſired 
me to be the old Phyſician's Patron : Who muſt be 
branded with Inadvertency and Ignorance, unleſs 
it appears that thoſe Diſeaſes began ſince their 
Time. Firſt then Diogenianus, methinks, very pre- 
cariouſly deſires us not to think, that the Intenſe- 
neſs or Remiſneſs of Degrees is a real Difference; 
nor alters the Kind : For were this true, then we 
ſhould hold that down- right Vinegar is not diffe- 
rent from prickt Wine, nor a bitter from a rough 
Taſte, Darnel from Wheat,nor Garden- Mint from 
wild Mint; for 'tis evident that theſe Differences 
are only the Degrees of the ſame Qualities, in 
ſome being more intenſe, in ſome more remiſs: 
So we ſhould not venture to affirm, that Flame 1s 
different from a white Spirit; Splendor from 


Flame, Hore-Froſt from Dew, or Hail from Row 
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but that the former have only more intenſe Quali- 
ties than the latcer: Beſides, we ſhould ſay,thatBlind- 


tion 
thoſe 


ture nes is of rhe ſame kind with Short- ſightedneſs, vio- 
ytho kat Vomiting with Weakneſs of the Stomach, and 
s, fo dat they only differ in Degree: Though, what 
we: Wlthey ſay is nothing to the purpoſe, for if they ſay 
r, thꝗ dat the Quality, which only was, but never was 
rin i great before, is now increas'd, the ſame Difſicul- 
\atuMitics which they urg'd againſt the other Opinion op- 
t give veſs them. Sophocles ſays very well concerning 


1ange 
grea 
feren 


hoſe things which are not believed to be now, 
cauſe they were not heretofore. 


Once at the firſt all things their Beings had : 


make! 

e Sub ud 'ris probable that not all Diſeaſes, as in a Race 
being de Barrier being let down, ſtarted together; but 
or the at one riſing after another, at ſome certain time, 
incho- id irs beginning and ſhew'd ir ſelf. Tis ratio. 
dy ther! to conclude (continued 1) that all Diſeaſes 
e that tat riſe from Want, Heat, or Cold, bear the 
or tig me Date with our Bodies, but afterwards Over. 


e very 


i lting, Luxury, and Surfeiting, encouraged by 
t, they 


aſe and Plenty, rais'd bad and ſuperfluous Juices, 


c11 nnd thoſe brought various new Diſeaſes, and their 
deſired erpetua]! Complications and Mixtures ſtill create 
auſt be re new. Whatever is natural is determin'd 
unless teen Order: For Nature is Order, or the Work 
e their Order. Diſorder, like Pindar's Sand, cannot 
Ty pre- compriz'd by Number: And that which is be. 


ntenſe- 
rence; 
den We 
t diffe- 
rough 
nt from 
fe renccs 
ties, in 
remiſs: 
lame 15 


les Nature, is ſtreight called indeterminate and 
ninice, Thus Truth is ſimple, and but one, but 
dities innumerable. The Exactneſß ot Motions 
id Harmony are definite, but the Errors either 
playing upon the Harp, Singing, or Dancing, 
Mw can comprehend ? Indeed Phrinichus the Tra- 
#an ſays of himſelf, 


As many Figures dancing doth propoſe, 
As Waves rowl on the Sea when Tempeſts tofs : 


c from nd cep ſays that the various Complications 
m Rain en ſingle Axioms amount to 1000092 : But 


bur vol. III. U Hipparchus 


458 


Hiparchus hath confuted that Account, ſhewing that 
the Affirmative contains 1101049 complicated 
Propoſitions, and the Negative 31ro952., And 2. 
nocrates ſays, the Number of Syllables which th 
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Letters will make, is, 100200000: How then is! 
ſtrange that the Body having ſo many difftren 
Powers in itſelf, and getting new Qualitics even 
Day from its Meat and Drink; and uling thoſe My 
tions and Alterations which are not always in thy 
fame Time nor in the ſame Order, ſhould upon thi 
various Complication of all theſe be affected wit 
new Diſeaſes? Such was the Plague at Athen, deferi 
bed by Thucyaides, who conjectures that it was new 
becauie that Birds and Beaſts of Prey would no 
touch thedeadCarcailes : I hole that feli lick abou 
the RedSea, if we believe Agatharcides, beſides othe 
ſtrange and vnheard Diteales, had little Serpent 
in their Legs and Arms, which did eat their wa 
out, but when rouch'd ſhrunk in again, and ru 
ied intolerable Inflammations in the Muſcles; an 
yet this kind of Plague, as likewiſe many other, 
never afiGed any beſide, either before or inc 
One after a long Stoppage of Urine voided a kno 
ty Barley Straw : And we know the Ephebrs, wit 
whom we lodged at Athene, threw out, toyetht 
with a great deal of Seed, a little hairy,many-toote 
nimble Animal. And Ar ftotle tells us, that Tei 
Nurſe in Celia every Year for two Months lay in 
Cave, without any vitalOpe1arion betides Breathin 
And in the Milenian Books tis delivered as à dym 
tom of adiſcas'd Liver carefully to obſei ve and hy 
after Mice and Rats; which we ſee now no whe 
pra&tis'd. Therefore let us not wonder if ſomethi 
happens which never was before, or if ſomethil 
doth notappear among us with which the Ancic 
were not acquainted ; for the Cauſe of thoſe Ac 
dents is the Nature of our Body, whoſe tempera! 
js ſubject ro be changed: Therefore, if D/ogen-” 
will not introduce a new kind of Water or £ 
we having no need of it, are very well conten 
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tha that other Worlds being diſſolved, ſome ſtrange 
arc Efluviums fall into ours, and are the Principle of 
| 7:4 new Plagues, and uncommon Diſeaſes : Beſides, let 
th vs not take Notice of the Corruption of ſome Parts 
is of this World, by Earthquake, Droughts and 
ren Floods, by which both the Vapours and Fountains 
every riſing out of the Earth, muſt be neceſlarily cor. 


Mo rupted : Yer we muſt not paſs by that Change 
in th which muſt be wrought in the Body by our Mcat, 
20 thi Drink, and other Exerciſes in our Courſe of Life. 
| vir For many things which the Ancients did not feed 


JeſcrifMon are now accounted Dainties; for Inſtance, Mead 


neuf and samen. Heretofore too, as I have heard, they 
d no hated the Brains of Animals ſo much, that they 
abou vou!d ſpit at the very Name of it. And even now 
s othe ve know ſome old Men, that will not tate Cu- 
pen cumber, Pompion, Peach, or Piper. Now by 
ir wallWticſe Mears and Drinks tis proballe that the 


d ru 
; an 
other! 


Juices of our Bodies are much altered, and their 


* 


Temperature changed, new Qualities ariſing from 
tis new ſort of Diet: And the Change of Order 


bine i our Feeding having a great Influence on the 
a kno Alteration of our Bodies; the cold Courſes, as the 

1, wie vere called formerly, conſiſting of Oiſters, Lob- 
ogeth ters, Sallads, and the like, being (in Plato's 


focte bbraſe) transferr'd from Tail to the Mouth, now 
© Tei make the firſt Courſe, whereas they were former. 
lay in the laſt. Beſides, the Glaſs which we uſually 
eathinWtake before Supper, called reemus, is very conſide- 
a dym bie in this Caſe; for the Ancients never drank 
and hu much as Water before they eat, but now we 
10 he link freely before we fit down, and fall to our Meat 
meth vith a full and heated Body, uſing ſharp Sauces 
methilind Pickles to provoke Appetite, and then we fall 
Ancieſereedily on the other Meat. But nothing condu- 
ole Ac eth more to Alterations and new Diſeaſes in the 


1peratuiody than frequent Bathing ; for then the Fleſh, 
gene Ike Iron in the Fire, orows foft and looſe, and is 
r or Aiclently conſtipated and hardned by the Cold. 


content 
ars af 
[ ' 


tor, in my Opinion, if any of the laſt Age had 
Koked into our Baths. he might Lave juſtly ſeid, 
U 2 There 
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There burning Phlegethon meers Acheron. 


For they us'd ſuch mild gentle Baths, that Aleum. 
der the Great being Feveriſh flepr in one. And the 
Gaul's Wives carry their Pots of Pulle to eat with 
their Children whilſt they are in the Bath. Butour 
Baths now inflame, villicate and diſtreſs ; and the 
Air which we draw, is a Mixture of Air and Wa- 
ter, diſturbs the whole Body, toſſes and diſplaces 
every Atom, till we quench the fiery Particles, 
and allay their Heat. Therefore, Dlogenianus, you 
e that this Account requires no new ſtrange Cau- 
s, no intermundane Spaces; but the ſingle Alte- 
ration of cur Diet, is enough to raiſe new Dil- 
eaſes, and aboliſh old. 


Queſtion X. Why we give leaſt Credit | 


Dreams ia Autumn? 


Loris reading Ariſtotle's Phyſical Problems 

which were brought to him to Thermepyle, was 
himſelf fas Philoſophical Wits uſe to be) filled 
with a great many Doubts, and communicated 
them to others; thereby conficming ty, 4 day 
ing. that much Learning raiſcs many Doubts. 0 
ther Topics made our Walks every Day very plea 
ſant, but the common Saying concerning Dreams 
thoſe in Autumn are the vaineſt ; I know not how 
whilſt Favorinus was engaged in other Matters 
was ſtarted after Supper: Your Friends and m 
Sons thought Areftotle had given ſufficient Satis 
f:&ion in this Point, and that no other Caule va 
to be ſought after or allowed, but that which he 
mentions. ez, the Fruit. For the Fruit bein 
new and flatulent, raiſe many diſturbing Vapoui 
in the Body; for 'tis not likely that only Win 
fernents, or new Oil only makes a Noiſe in th 
Lamp, the Heat agirating its Vapour ; bur ne) 
Corn and all forts of Fruit are plump and diſtend 
ed, till the unconcocted flatulent Vapour 15 brok 


away, and that tome ſorts of Food diſturb Dro 
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they ſaid, was evident from Beans and Polypus's 
Head, from which thoſe who would divine by their 
Dreams, are commanded to abſtain. But Fave- 
rin himſelf , though in all other things he ad- 
mires Ariſtotle exceedingly, and thinks the Peripa- 
tetic Philoſophy to be moſt probable, yet in this 
Caſe reſolved to ſcour up an old muſty Opinion of 
Democritys ; firſt laying down that known Principle 
of his, that Images pals through the Pores into the 
inmoſt Parts of the Body, and being carried up- 
ward cauſe Dreams: And that theſe Images fly 
from every thing, Veſlels, Garments, Plants, but 
eſpecially from Animals, becauſe of their Mear, 
and Motion of their Spirits. And that theſe I- 
mages do not only carry the outward Shape and 
Likeneſs of the Bodies (as Epicurus thinks, fol- 
bwing Democritus ſo far and no farther) but the 
very Deſigns, Motions and Paſſions of the Soul ; 
and with thoſe entring into the Bodies, as if they 
Were wing ings, diſcover to thole that receive 
them the 'I houghts and Inclinations of the Per- 
ſons from whom they come, if ſo be that they 
preſerve their Frame and Order entire: And that is 
eſpecially preſerved when theAir is calm and clear, 
their Paſſage then being quick and undiſturbed. 
Now the Autumnal Air, when Trees ſhed their 
Leaves, being. very uneven and diſturbed, ruffles 
and diſorders the Images, and hindring them in 
their Paſſage, makes them weak and ineffeQual ; 
when, on the contrary, if they riſe from warm and 
vigorous Subjects, and are preſently applied, the 
Notices which they give, and the Impreſſions they 
make, are clear and evident. Then with a Smile 
loking upon Autobulus, he continued; but, Sir, I 
perceive you deſign to have an airy Skirmiſh with 
theſe Images, and try the Evennefs of this old O- 
pinion as you would a Pitture with your Nail, 
And Autobolus reply'd, Pray, Sir, do not endeavour 
to cheat us any longer, for we know very well 
that you deſigning to make Ariſtotle's Opinion ap- 
pear the better, haye only * this of Democritus 

3 as 
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as its Shade. Therefore I ſhall paſs by that, and 
impugn Arifotle's Opinion, which unjuſtly lays 
the Blame on the new Fruit; for both the Sum. 
mer and declining Autumn excuſeth them, when 
as Anti mac his ſays, the Fruit is moſt freſh and jui. 
cy ; for rhen, rhough we eat the new Fruit, yer 
our Dreams are not vainer than at other times, and 
the Months when the Leaves fall being next to 
Winter, ſo concott the Corn and remaining Fruit, 
that they grow fthrivell'd and leſs, and loſe all 
their brisk zgitating Spirit. As for new Wine, 
thoſe that drink it ſooneſt forbear till February, 


which is after Winter; and the Day on which we | 


begin to call #4» £7 425% 1iwar +, and the Athen an; 


Neis; for whilſt Wine is working, we fee that | 


even common Labourers will not venture on 


it; therefore no more accuſing the Gifts of the 
Gods, let us ſeek after another Cauſe of vain | 
Dreams, to which the Name of the Seaſon will di- 
rect us, for 'tis called e, Leat-ſhedding, } 
from the Drineſs and Coldneſs guxx« of theLeaves, | 
which then fall; except the Leaves of hot and oily | 
Trees, as of the Olive, the Laurel, or the Palm; 
or of the Moiſt, as of the Myrtle and the Ivy; } 
for their Temperature preſerves them, though not | 
others; becauſe in others the viſcous Humour that 
holds the Leaves is conſtipated by the Cold, or be- 
ing weak and little is dried up. Now Moiſture and 
Heat is neceſſary for the Growth and Preſervation | 
of Plants, but eſpecially of Animals; and on the | 
contrary, Coldneſs and Drineſs are very noxious | 
to both: And therefore Homer elegantly calls luſty } 
Men #:::#c- moiſt and juicy: To rejoyce iai:-+, | 


to be warm, and any thing that is grievous and 


frightful *-24Jeriv and *, cold and icy. Beſides, 
the Words dnicac and oxieris are applied to the 
Dead, thoſe Names intimating their extream Dri- | 
neſs: But more, our Blood, the principal thing in 
our whole Body, is moiſt and hot. And old Age | 
hath neither of thoſe two Qualities. Now the 


Autumn ſeems ta be as it were the old Age of the | 
decaying | 
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- and decaying Year ; for the Moiſture doth not then fall, 
7 lays WM and the Heat decays: And its inclining the Body 
Sum. WM to Diſcalſes is an evident Sign of its Cold and Dri- 
when, Wl nels. Now tis neceſſary that the Souls ſhould be 
d jui. WM indiſpoſed with the Bodies, and that the ſubtile 
„ yet Spirit being condenſed, the divining Faculty of 
„ and the Soul, like a Looking-Glaſs that is breathed up- 
xt to on, ſhould be ſullied; and therefore it cannot re- 
Fruit, preſent any thing plain, diſtin, and clear, as long 
ſe all 1 it remains thick, dark and condenſed. 
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vain | STMPOSTATGTS. 
ang, The Ninth Book. 

OM Queſtion I. Concerning Verſes ſeaſonably and 
Ivy; | unſea onably applied. 

2 HIS ninth Book, Sofſius Senecio, contains 
r be. the Diſcourſes we held at Athens, at the 
e and | Muſes Feaſt, for this Number 1s agreeable 
ation Wl tothe Number of the Muſes ; nor muſt you won- 
n the der when you find more than ten Queltions(which 
os Number 1 have obſerved in my other Books) in it; 


for we ought to give the Muſes all that belongs to 
them,be as careful of robbing them as of a'Temple, 


ince we owe them much more, and much better 
ſides, things than thoſe. Ammonius, Captain of the Mi- 
9 the litia at Athens, would ſhew Diogenianus the Proſici- 
Dri- ency of thoſe Youths that learned Grammar, Geo- 
ng in metry, Rhetorick and Muſick; and invited the 
Age chief Maſters of the Town to Supper: There was 
the a great many Scholars at the Feaſt, and almoſt all 


lis Acquaintance : Achille: invited only the ſingle 
U. 4 Comba» 
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Combatants to his Feaſt, intending (as the Story 
goes) that if in the Heat of the Encounter they 
had con eiv'd any Anger or IIl-will agaiaſt one ang. 
ther, they might then lay it aſide, being made Par. 
takers of one common Entertainment: But the con. 
trary happened to Ammonius, for the Contentions of 
the Maſters encreas'd, and grew more ſharp midſt 
their Cups and Merriment; and all was Diſorder, 
and confuſed Babling. Therefore Ammonius com- 
manded Erato to ſing to his Harp, and he ſang ſome 
Part of Heſtod's Ea beginning thus: 

Content ion to one ſort is not confin'd, 


And I commended him for chuſing ſo appoſite a 
Song: Then he began to diſcourſe about the ſeaſon. 
able Uſe of Verſe, that it was not only plealant 
but profitable. And Freight every ones Mouth was 
full of that Poet, who began Ptolomy's Epithalamiun 
(when he married his Sitter, a wicked and abomi- 
nable Match) thus, 


Jove Juno call d his Siſter and his Wife, 
And another after Supper ſung to Democritur the 
King, who had ſent him a little while before his 
young Son Philip to be educated: - 
Breed thou the Boy as doth become 
Both Hercules his Race and us. 
And Anaxarchus, who being pelted with Apples by 
Alexander at Supper, roſe up and ſaid, 
Some God ſhall wounded be by mortal Hand. 
But that Corinthian Captive Boy excelled all, who, 
when the City was deſtroy'd, and Mumm, taking 
a Survey of all the Free-born Children that under- 
ſtood Letters, commanded each to write a Vette, 
wrote thus: 


Thrice, four times bleſs the happy Greeks . jc 
For they ſay that Mummius was affected with it! 


wept and gave all the Free-born Children that were 


ally d to him their Liberty. And ſome mentioned 


Cie Wife of Theodorus the Tragediau, who W 
ls 
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his Embraces a little before he contended for in 
the Prize, but when he was Conqueror, and came 
in unto her, claſped him, and ſaid, 

Now Agamemnon's Son, you freely may. 


After this a great many Sayings were mention'd, 
x5 unſeaſonably ſpoken, it being fic that we {ſhould 
know ſuch and avoid them: As that to Pompey the 
Great, to whom, upon his Return from a dange- 
wus War, the School-maſter brought his little 
Daughter, and to ſhew him what a Proficient ſhe 
was, call'd for a Book, and bad her begin at this 
Line. 

Return d from War, but hadſt thou there been [{ 1/4, 

My Wijh had been compleat 
And that to Caſſius Longinus, to whom a flying Re- 
port of his Sons dying abroad being brought, and 
no ways appearing either to know the certain Truth, 
or clear the Doubt, an old Senator came and laid ; 
Longinzs, will you not deſpiſe the flying uncertain 
Rumor, when you know and have read this Line, 

For uo Report is wholly falſe ? 


And he that at Rhodes to a Grammarian demanding 
Line, upon which he might ſhew his Skill in the 
Theater, propoſed this, 

Fly from the Iand worſt of all Mankind. 
Either ſlily put a Trick upon him, or unwittingly 
blunder'd. And this Diſcourſe quiere the Tumult 


emma 


Queſtion II. and III. Vat ir the Reaſen 
that Alpha is placed ft in the Aiphabet, 
aud what is the Proportion berwecn the Num- 
ber of Vorwels and Semi-vowels £ 


T being the Cuſtom of the Muſes Feaſt to 

draw Lots, and thoſe that were matched, to 

Propoſe curious Queſtions to one another; Ammo- 
wu; fearing that two of the ſame Profeſſion might 
bs march'd together, order'd, without drawing 
| U 5 Lots, 


_ EY — — 
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Lots, a Geometrician ti 
Grammarian, and a Ma 
rician: Firit therefore, 

demanded of Protogen-s tl 
why Alpha was the firll 
I nd he returned the com 
that it was fit the Vow! 
Mutes and Semi-vowels. 
being long, ſome ſhort, 
"Tis Juſt that the latter ſhc 
of theſe that are long at 
firſt which is uſually p! 
bur never after either; 
put either after eta or | 
ced, will not make one! 
zt were relenting the Aff 
ſition, ſeeks the firſt a: 
you place Alpha before e 
bedient, and quietly joy; 
Words, &Vg0v, ev 2 
others. In theſe three 

Conquerors in all the fit 
Precedence of moſt othe 
of other Vowels, becau 
cauſe 'tis a natural Place 
after them. Protogenes n 
{peaking to me, faid, W 
tian, nothing to ſay for «< 
goes) placed Alpha the fi 
is called Alpha by the Ph 
it not the ſecond or thir. 
firſt of their neceſſary th 
plied, for 'tis juſt, that, 

thould rather aſſiſt my ov 
tarher; for Lamprias my 
firſt articulate Sound th: 
the Air in the Mouth is 
Motion of the Lips; no 
ed, that Sound breaks fot 
ſimple, not requiring or 
on of the Tongue, bur 1s 
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metrician to propoſe Queſtions to ; 
„ and a Maſter of Muſic to a Rhet,. 
t therefore, Hermias the Geometrician, 
* Protogen-s the Grammarian, a Reaſon 
was the firſt Letter of the Alphabet. 


ned the common Anſwer of the Schools, Ing 
fit the Vowels ſhould be ſet before the ere 
emi-vowels. And of the Vowels, ſome WW joi: 
ſome ſhort, ſome both long and ſhort, l. 
the latter ſhould be moſt eſteemed : And on 
t are long and ſhort, that is to be ſet {Wing 
is uſually placed before the other two, WM (co 
ter either; and that is Alpha, for that Wit! 
frer /oza or Upſilon will not be pronoun. Nin: 
t make one Syilable with them, but a; Wile 
ting the Aﬀront, and angry at the Po- ber: 
the firſt as its proper Place. But if not 
Ipha before either of thoſe, they are o. Wing 
| quietly joyn in one Syllabie, as in theſe Wtica 
oy, Net Y diart(,, aid(Giovy, and a thouſand the 
theſe three reſpetts therefoic, as the the 
in all the five Exerciſes, it claims the wit 
of moſt other Letters, becauſe a Vowel, WM Mu 
wels, becauſe both long and ſhort, be- tber 
natural Place to be ſer before and never ned 
Protogenes making a Pauſe, Ammon'uWreaſl 
me, ſaid, What have you, being a Be- tot! 
g to ſay for Cadmus, who (as the Story dic 
| Alpha the firſt in Order, becauſe a Cow ons 
n by the Phanicians, and they account N 
>cond or third (as Heſoa doth) but the ny 
r neceflary things? Nothing at all, I Voit 
is juſt, that, to the beſt of my Power, te 
r aſhſt my own than Bacchas his Grand tr; 
Lamprias my Grand- father ſaid, that tithe 
ite Sound that is made, is pe; f call” 
he Mouth is form'd and faſhion d by the Vis, 
he Lips; now as ſoon as thoſe are oed 
ind breaks forth, being very plain ang. 
requiring or depending upon the ne ON 
ongue, but is gently breath d forth hill Was be 


that 
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makes the firſt Square twenty four. Whilſt he vas 
diſcourſing thus, Zopyrion the Grammarian ſneer'd 
and hiſs'd, and, as ſoon as he had done, cry'd our 
that he moſt egregiouſly trifted; for 'twas meer 
Chance, and not Deſign, that gave ſuch a Number 
and Order to the Lerters, as 'twas meer Chance 
that the firſt and laſt Verſes of Homer's Iliads have 


juſt as many Syllables, as the firſt and laſt of his 
Odyſſeus. 


Queſtion IV. Which of Venus's Hands Dir 
omedes wounded ? 


; 13 would have replied to Zopyrion, but we 

deſired him to hold, and Maximus the Rhetori- 
c/an propoſed to him this far-ferch'd Queſtion out of 
Homer, Which of Yenus's Hands Diomedes wounded ' 
And Zopyrion preſently asking him again, of which 
Leg was Philip lame? Maximus replied, Tis a dit 
ferent Caſe, for Demoſthenes hath left us no Fund 
on upon which we may build our Conjecture ; but it 
you confeſs your Ignorance in this Matter, others 
will ſhew, how the Poet ſufficiently intimatestoan 
underſtanding Man which Hand it was. Zojjrim 
being at a ſtand, we all, ſince he made no Reply, 
deſired Maximus to tell us; and he began, the Veils 
running thus, 


Then Diomedes threw his mighty Spear, 

And darting it a-croſs did wound her Hand. 
Tis evident that if he deſigned to wound her Left 
hand, there had been no need of throwing a-crols, 
ſince her Lefr-hand was oppoſite to his Right: he. 
fides,'tis probable that he would endeavour to wound 
the ſtrongeſt Hand, and that with which the drev 
away £neas; and which being wounded, 'twas like 
ly ſhe would let him go: But more, after the fe. 
turned to Heaven, Mcrva jeeringly laid, 

No doubt fair Venus won a Grecian Dame, 

7d follow her beloved Trojan Paths, 

And as ſhe gently ſtroak'd her with her Hana, 

Her golden Buckler jcratch'd this petty Wound. 
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And I ſuppoſe, Sir, when you ſtroak any of your 
Scholars, you uſe your Right-hand, and not your 
Left; and 'tis likely that Venus the moſt complai- 
fant, de, ν, of all the Goddeſſes, ſooth'd the 
geroines after the ſame manner. | 


Queſtion V. Why Plato ſays that Ajax's 
Soul took her twentiethPla.e in Hell, 


Heſe Diſcourſes made all the other Company 

merry; but Soſpis the Rhetorician ſeeing Hylas the 
Gamma lan fir ftient and diſcompos'd, (for he had 
not been very happy in his Exercites) cried out, 


But Ajax's Soul ſtood far apart ; 
And raiſing his Voice repeated the reſt to him: 


But fit, draw near, and patiently attend, 
Hear what I jay, and tame your violent Rage. 


To this Hylas, unable to contain, return'd a ſcurvy 
Aniwer, laying, That 4jax's Soul rak ng her Lot 
in the twentieth Place in tlell, changed her Nature, 
according to Pato, for a Lion's; but, for his Part, 


he could not but often think upon the Saying of the 
old Comedian, 


Is better for to be an Aſs, than ſce 
Unworthicr Men in greater Honour ſhine, 


At this Soſpis laughing heartily, ſaid, But in tho 
mean time, before we have the Pack-fſaddles on, 
if you have any Regard for Plato, tell us why he 
makes Ajax's Soul, after the Lots drawn, to have 
the twentieth Choice. Hylas, with great Indignati- 
on, refus'd, thinking that this was a jeering Refle- 
tion on his former Mifcarriage; and therefore my 
brother began thus, What was not Ajax counted 
the ſecond for Beauty, Strength and Courage, and 
the next to Achilles in the Grecian Army? And twen— 
y is the ſecond ten, and ten is the chiefeſt of Num- 
bers, as Achilles of the Greeks : We laughing at this, 
Aumonius ſaid, Well, Lamprias, let this ſuffice for a 
oke upon Hylas ; but ſince you haye voluntarily Ms 

| en 
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ken upon you to give an Account of this Nlattet, 
leave off jeſting, and ſeriouſly proceed. This ſtart. 
led Lamprias a little, but after a ſhort Pauſe, he con- 
tinued thus: Plato often tells merry Stories unde: 
borrowed Names, but when he puts any Fable into 
a Diſcourſe concerning the Soul, he hath ſome con- 
ſiderable Meaning in it; the intelligent Nature of 
the Heavens he calls a flying Chariot, intimating 
the harmonious Whirl of the World; and here he 
introduceth one Era, the Son of Harmonius a Pamphy. 
lian, to tell what he had ſeen in Hell, intimating 
that our Souls are begotten according to Harmony, 
and are agreeably united to our Bodies; and tha: 
when they are ſeparated, they are from all Parts cas 
ried together into the Air, and from thence return 
to ſecond Generations. Aid what hinders but that 
incor (twentieth) ſhou'd intimate that this was not 
a true Story, but i xs: fictitious, and caſually {i 
ſpoken of the dead. For Plato always toucheth upon 
three Cauſes, he being the firſt and chiefeſt Philo- 
ſoper that knew how Fate agrees with Fortune, and 
how our Free-will is mixed and complicated with 
both : And now he hath admirably diſcovered what 
Influence each hath upon our Aﬀairs: The Chace 
of our Life he hath left to our Free-will, for Virtue 
and Vice are free : But that thoſe who have made 
a good Choice ſhould live religiouſly, and thoſe who 
have made an ill Choice ſhould lead a contrary Life, 
he leaves to the Neceſſity of Fate. But the Chances 
of Lots thrown at a venture introduce Fortune, ſe- 
veral Conditions of Life in which we are brough: 
up, and which pre-occupate and pervert our 01 
Choice. Now conſider whether it is not irrational 
to inquire after a Cauſe of thoſe things that are 
done by Chance: For if the Lot ſeems to be dil. 
poſed of by Deſign, it ceaſeth to be Chance and 
Fortune, and becomes Fate and Providence. Wi! 
Lamprias was ſpeaking, Marcus the Granmmaria! 
ſeemed to be counting to himſelf, and when be 
had done, begun thus: Amongſt the Souls which 
Homer mentions in his r«x4iz, Elpcnor's is not to be 
reckoned as mixt with thoſe in Hell, but bis Bod) 
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being not buried, as wandring about the Banks of 
the River Styx; nor is it fir that we ſhould reckon. 
Tirefias his Soul amongſt the reſt, 


On whom alone, when deep in Hell beneath, 

Wiſdom Proſerpina conferr'd. 
To diſcourſe and converſe with the living even be- 
fore he drank the Sacrifice's Blood: Therefore, 
Lampriss, if you ſubſtratt theſe two, you will find 
that Ajax was the twentierh that Uly/zs ſaw, and 
Plato merrily alludes to that Place in Homer's venbia. 


The reſt of this Book to the 13th Chapter is loſt 


* 
— CY 


Queſtion XIII. A Moot-point out of the third 
Book of Romer's Liads. 


Ethinks, ſaid IT, I could be even with theſe 
Rhetoricians, and puts them a puzling Que- 
ſtien our of Homer; What is it, ſaid Protogenes ? 
will tell you, continued I, and let them care- 
fully attend. Paris makes his Challenge in theſe 
expreſs Words; 
Let me and valiant Menelaus ght 
For Helen, and for all the Goods ſhe brought ; 
And he that ſhall &ercome, let im enjoy 
The Goods and Weman, let them be his own. 
And Hector afterwards publickly proclaiming this 
Challenge in theſe expreſs Words; 


He bids the Trojans and the valiant Greeks 
To fix their Arms upon the fruitful Ground; 
Let Menelaus and out Paris fizht 

For all the Goods; and he that beats have all. 


M-nclaus accepted the Challenge, and the Con- 
aitions were {worn to Agamemuon, dictating thus: 


If Paris valiant Menelaus kils, 

Let him hay Helen, and the Goods poſſeſs ; 

If youthful Menelaus Paris k//s, ? 

The Woman and the Goods ſhall all be His. 
Now 
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Now ſince - Menelaus only overcame, but did not N rw 
kill Paris, each Party hath ſomewhat to ſay for ir Jeng 
ſelf, and againſt the other': The one may demand into 
Reſtitution, becauſe Paris was overcome; the o- Hof h 
ther deny it, becauſe he was not kill'd. Now how Wl bin' 
to deter mine this Caſe, and clear the ſeeming Re. WM i;rio 
Pugnances, doth not belong to Philoſophers or lid t. 
Grammarians ; but to Rhetoricians, that are well en 
skill'd both in Grammar and Philoſophy. Then ad: 
Soſpis ſaid, the Defendant hath the ſtrongeſt Plea ; WM n:ex 
for the Challenger propos'd the Conditions, and Nas 
when they were accepted, neither Party had Power Wt th: 
to make any Addition. Now the Condition proposd We © 
in this Challenge was not killing, but overcoming, lis g. 
and there was reaſon that it ſhould beſo; for Helen W tions 
ought to be the Wife of the braveſt; now the braveſt | 


is he that overcomes, for it often happens that an : 
excellent Soldier might be kill'd by a Coward, as is , 
evident in what happen'd afterward, when Ache For h 
was ſhot by Paris. For I do not believe that you Wiontr 
will affirm that Achilles was ſo brave a Man B 
as Paris, becauſe he was kill'd by him, and that For tl 
it might be call'd the Victory, and not rather le D 
the unjuſt good Fortune of him that ſhot him. But Th 
Hector was overcome before: He was kill'd by 4- hs 
chiltes, becauſe he would not ſtand, but trembled "29 
and fled at his Approach; for he that refuſeth the br hs 
Combat, or flies, cannot palliate his Defeat, and 10 
plainly grants that his Adverſary is the better ig 
Man. And therefore ris tells Helen beforehand, 1 
In ſingle Combat they ſhall fight for you, thing, 
Aud you ſball be the glorious Victor's Wife. ng VI 
And Jupiter afterwards adjudges the ViQory to Welt; 


his of 
bis Ad 
Wly co 
plain; 
bſcur 
be 
ow 


Menelaus in theſe Words: 
The Conqueſt leans to Menelaus's Side. 


For *twould be ridiculous to call him a Conque- 
ror, who flioots a Man in the Heel at a great Vi- 
ſtance before he thought of, or couid provice a- 


gainſt his Danger, and yet not allow Meme! as the 
: Reward, 
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| not Wl Reward, which was agreed on in his own Chal- 
or it enge of Victory over him whom he made fly, ſneak 


nand into the Embraces of his Wife, and whom he ſpoil'd 


de o- Hof his Arms whilſt he was yer alive. Glauclis ſub- 


how Whjin'd : In all Laws, Contracts, Promiſes and Con- 
g Re. ditions, the latter are always accounted more va- 


rs Or lid than the former. Now the latter Contract was 
well ¶ 4ramemnen's, the Condition of which was killing, 
Then WW and not only overcoming. Beſides the former was 
Plea ; ¶ ner Words, the latter confirm'd by Oath,and bythe 
„and Wconſent of all, rhoſe were curs'd that broke them; 
oer o that this latter was properly the Contract, and 
pos d the other a bare Challenge. And this Priummus at 
ming, lis going away, after he had ſworn to the Condi- 
Helen WM tions, confirms by theſe Words: 


ef 
_ Rut Jove, and other Gods alone do know, 
| Waich is deſizn d to fee the Shades below. 


„ as 1s 

bie, Tor he underſtood that to be the Condition of the 
at you Contract, and therefore a little after Hector ſays: 

i Man 


But Jove hath undetermined left our Oaths. 


de or the Combat had not itsdeſign'd and indiſputa- 
ble Determination, ſince neither of them fell. 
m. But ? 


Therefore this Queſtion doth not ſeem to me to 


ba Gar tontain any Contrariety of Law, ſince the former 
<< the contract is compris'd and over-rul'd by the latter; 
- * br he that kills certainly overcomes, but he that 


Wercomes doth not always kill: But, in ſhort, 4- 


bs: amemnon did not annul, bur only explain the Chal. 
enge propoſed by Hector; he did not change any 
ming, but only added the moſt principal Part, plac- 

ng Victory in killing, for that is a compleat Con- 

ory to Wilt; but all others may be evaded or diſputed as 
mis of Menelaus, who neither wounded or purſu'd 

ls Adverſary: Now, as where there are Laws re- 

ay contrary, the Judges take that Side which is 

Conqut- ua and indiſputable, and mind not that which is 
ear Di- cure; ſo in this Caſe, let us admit that Contract 
vide a- be moſt valid, which contain'd killing, as a 
an the own and undeniable Evidence of Victory, and 
de war, which 
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which is the greateſt Argument, he that ſeems to im 
have had the Victory, not being quiet, but running ng 


up and dowathe Army, and ſearching all about. eſt 
h To find neat Paris in the buſy Throng. — 


Sufficiently teſtifies, that he himſelf did not imagine {Mſnd 
that the Conqueſt was perfect and comple at; for ali 


when Paris had eſcap'd, he did not forget his o 
Words. | 72 


And which of us black Fate and Death deſign, 
Let him be loſt, the other ceaſe from War. 


Therefore *twas neceſſary for him to ſeek after 
Paris, that he might kill him, and compleat the 
Combat; but ſince he neither kill'd nor tcok him 
he had no Right to the Prize. For he did not con- 
quer him, if we may gueſs by what he faid, whe 


he expoſtulated with Jove, and bewail'd his unſuc 
ceſsful Attempr. 


Jove, Heaven holds no unluckier God than thin, 
Now would I punifh Paris for his Crimes; 

But oh ! my Sword is broke, my mighty Spear, 
Stretch'd out in wain, flies idly from my Hand! 


For in theſe Words he confeſs d, that 'twas to: 
Purpoſe to pierce the Shield, or take the Head 
Piece of his Adyerſary, unleſs he likewiſe wound 
ed or kill 'd him. 


— — 


232% „„ 3 


QUEST. XIV. Some Obſervations abt 
the Number of the Muſes, not commonly umu 


HIS Diſcourſe ended, we pour'd out our G 
ferings to the Muſes, and together with 
Hymn in Honour of Apollo, the Patron of the My 
ſes, we ſung with Erato, who plaid upon the Ha! 
Generation of the Muſes out of Heſod: After i 
Song was done, Herod the Rhetorician ſaid, Pr ay, ol 
harken : Thoſe that will not admit Calbe t 
ours, ſay, that ſhe keeps Company with Kings. 


ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as are buſy'd in reſolving 1 
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ſeems to ums or Diſputing, but do thoſe Things that be- 
running Nong to Rhetoricians and States-Men : But of the 
about. et of the Muſes, C!7 abers Encomiums (for 


raiſes are call'd ] and Polymia Hiſtory, for her 
ame ſignifies the Remembrance of many Things; 
nd 'tis ſaid that all the Muſes were ſomewhere 
ald Remembrances And for my Part, I think 
/cb:re hath Come Relation to us too, if (as Chry- 
9 ſays) her Lot be Agreeableneſs in Diſcourſe, 
nd Pleaſantneſs in Converſation. For it belongs 


imagine 
le at; for 
his own 


g/g, 0an Orator to converſe, as well as plead or give 

ivice : Since 'tis his Part to gain the Favour of 
ſeek after Wis Auditors, to defend or excuſe his Client. To 
2pleat rnefWraile or diſpraiſe, is the commoneſt Theme, and 
tcok hin ve manage our Buſineſs well and artificially, it 
I not con ill turn to conſiderable Account; if unsxkilfully, 
aid, when are loſt. For that Saying, 


his uniu; Code How he is honoured and below'd by a7. 


hiefly, in my Opinion, it belongs to thoſe Men 


then, ho have a pleaſing and perſuaſive Faculty in Diſ- 
3 purſe. Then ſaid Ammonius and Herod, we have no 
r raſon to be angry with you for graſping all the 
Hand luſes, ſince the Goods that Friends have are com- 
twas to on, and Fove hath begotten a great many Mules, 
the HeadWatevery Man may be plentifully ſupply'd ; for we 
ſe wound not all need Skill in Hunting, Military Arts, 

ization, or any Mechanical Trades; but Learn- 
- ad Inſtruction is neceſſary for every one that 
oh abu eaths: And therefore Jove made but one Miner- 
aly luna ne Diana, one Vulcan, but many Muſes; but 

y there ſhould be nine, and no more nor leſs, 
hut Our acquaint us tor you, ſo great a Lover of, and 
1er with ell acquainted with, the Muſes, muſt certainly 
of the MuWve conſider'd this Matter: What Difficulty is 
the Hach ere in that, reply'd Herod? The number Nine is 
After u every Body's Mouth, as being the firſt Square 
„Pray, dis the firſt odd Number; then Ammonius with a Smile 
all/ope to | vjoyn'd, boldly and bravely ſaid ; and pray add, 
Kings," at this Number is compos'd of the two firſt Cubes, 
ring and eight, and according to another Compoſi- 


gun tion 
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tion of two Triangles, three and ſix, each of which 

is it ſelf perfect But why ſhould this belong of ele 
the Muſes more than any other of the Gods? ore 
we have nine Mules, but not nine Ceres's, nine . and / 
nerva's, Or Diana's. For I do not believe you take ier 
for a good Argument, that the Muſes muſt be (os ** 
many, becauſe their Mother's Name conſiſts of juten 
ſo many Letters. Herod ſmiling, and every body be. 
ing ſilent, Ammonius deſir' d our Opinions ; my Bro. bath 
ther ſaid, that the Ancients celebrated but three / 
Muſes, and that to bring Proofs for this Aſſertion bed, 
would be pedantic and uncivil in ſuch a Company 
The reaſon of this Number was (not as ſome ſay)” © 
the three different Sorts of Muſic, the Diatonie u 
the Cromatic and Harmonic, nor from thoſe Stor er 
that make the Intervals Nere, Mete and Hy>ate ; tho | 
the Delphians gave the Muſes theſe Names ert 


neouſly, in my Opinion, appropriating them t n 
one Science, or rather to a Part of one lingle Sci {pins 
ence. the Harmoniac part of Muſic. But as I this Make 
the Ancients reducing all Arts and Sciences which Mouſe 
o on farther than Reaſon or Diſcourſe, to thres the G 
eads, Philoſophy, Rhetoric and Mathemarics. ac Fong 
counted them the Gifts of three Gods, and nam if! 
them the Muſes ; afterwards. about Heſod's Time zuin 
| 


the Sciences being better and more throughiy lo gy 
into, and Men ſubdividing them, found that esc Pg e 
Science contain'd three different Parts: In Mathe t th 
matics is comprehended Muſic, Arithmetic and bird 
Geometry: In Philoſophy, Logic, Ethics and Phy If th 
ſics. In Rhetoric, they Gn the firſt Part was De 4 
monſtrative or Encomĩaſtic, the ſecond Dcliberative i ea 
the third Judicial,neither of all which they believing. , 
to be without a God or a Muſe, and ſome ſuperiohy'n” 
Power for its Patron, did it not, tis probable, t K tl 
make the Muſes equal in Number to theſe Di _ 
ſions, but found them to be ſo. Now, as you 9 et 
divide Nine into Threes, and each Three into a rhe: 
many Unites, ſo there is but one Rectitude of Ream nf 
ſon, which is common to the firſt three prince 1 


Sciences, and each of thoſe is ſubdivided into thret ah 
moe 


2 pd gs, K 1 A 
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. more, and of each a ſingle Muſe is Patroneſs, takes 
„ fer cre and improves; for I do not think the Poets 
ine lu and Aſtrologers will find Fault with us for paſſing 
\ take erer their Profeſſions in ſilence, ſince they know, 
t be (RS vell as we, that Aſtrology is comprehended in 
of jut Ceemetry, and Poetry in Muſic. As ſoon as he had 


ody be. ſid this, Trypho the Phyſician ſubjoyn'd: How 
my Bro. hath our Art offended you, that you have ſhut the 
ut three Muſeum againſt us? And Dionyſius of Melitas ad. 
\ (ſr rio ed, Sir, you have a great many that will fide with 


you in the Accuſation; for we Farmers think Pha- 


mpany WW! 

* 0 to be ours, aſſigning her the Care z ⁰e of 
iatonic ringing and budding, Seeds and Plants. But (I 
e Sto rerpoſing ſaid) your Accuſation is not juſt; for 


you have bountiful Ceres and Bacchus, who (as Pin- 
{ir phraſeth it) encreaſes the admirable ſhining 
Beauty of the Autumn; and we know that Eſcu- 
ius is the Patron of the Phyſicians, and they 


te ; tho 
es CIO 
them t 
agle Sc 


$ | tbinerake their Addreſs to Apollo as Pear, but never as 
es which Mouſegetes : All Men (as Homer ſays) ſtand in need of 
to threes Gods, but all ſtand not in need of all. But 1 
arics. Wonder Lamprias did not mind what the Delphians 
1d nam) in this Matter; for they affirm that the Muſes 
Time nongſt them were not nam'd ſo, either from the 
ly look ings or Sounds in Muſic; but the Univerſe be- 
that eating divided into three Parts, the firſt Portion was 
\ Mathe f the fix'd Stars, the ſecond of the Planets, the 
\etic and hird of thoſe Things that are unde: the Concave 
and Phy f the Moon, and that all theſe Portions are or- 
was Ded according to Harmonical Propoſitions, and 
berater ach Portion a Muſe took care; Hypate of the 
believint fllt, Nete of the laſt, and Mete in the middle, com- 
ſupe tio ang as much as poſſible, and turning about mor- 
obable, t il things with the Gods, and earthly with hea- 
1eſe Divi enly : And Plato intimates the ſame thing under 
you mal the Names of the Fates, calling one Atropos, the 
ee into a ther Lacheſit, and the other Clotho. For he com- 
de of Re lted the Revolutions of the eight Spheres to ſo 
prin 17a ny Sirens , and not Muſes. Then Menephillus the 


into the 


fer ipatetic ſubjoyn'd: The Delphi an's * hath 
01% 


need ſomewhat of Probability ia it, but Plato is 
abſurd 
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abſurd in committing the eternal and divine Re 
volutions not to the Mules, but to the Sir, 
Demons that are neither Lovers of, nor benevolent to 
Mankind, and wholly paſſing by the Muſes, or cal 
ling them by the Names of the Fates, the Daugh 


ters of Neceſſity. For Neceſſity is averſe to the 


Muſes, Perſualion «3 agreeable, and being ac 
quainted with them, in my Opinion, more tha 
Empedecles his Grace, 


Intolerable Neceſſity abhors. 


Yet no Doubt, ſaid Ammonius, as it is in us 
violent and involuntary Cauſe, but in the God 
Neceflity is not intolerable, uncontrollable or vio 
lent, unleſs it be to the wicked. As the Law i; 
a Common-wealth, to the beſt Men is the be{ 
thing, not to be violated or tranſgreſſed; not be 
cauſe thay have no Power, but becauſe they have 
no Will to change it: And Homer's Sirens give ut 
no juſt Reaſon to be afraid; for he in that Fable 
rightly .intimates the Power of their Muſick not 
to be burtful to Man, but delightfully charming 
and detaining the Souls which paſs from hence 
thither, and wander after Death; working in the 

a Love for divine and heavenly things, and a for 
getfulnefs of every thing on Earth ; and they ex 
treamly pleas'd follow and attend them. And 
from * ſome in perfe& Sound, and as it were 
Eccho of that Muſick coming to us by the mean 
of Reaſon and good Precepts, rouſeth our Souls 
and reſtores the notice of thoſe things to c 
Minds, the greateſt Part of which lie incumbre 

with, ard entangled in Diſturbances of the Fleſh 
and diſtracting Paſfons. But the generous Sou 
hears and rememlers, ard her Affection for thols 
Pleaſures riſeth up to the moſt ardent Paſſion 
whilſt ſhe eagerly deſires, but is not able to fie? 
her from the Body. Tis true, I do not approve 
what he ſays, but Plato ſeems ro me, as he hat 

ſtrangely and unaccountably call'd the Axes, Spin 


dles, and the Stars, ſo to have named the Muics 
Siren 
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Vine Rent, as delivering Divine things to the Ghoſts 
tren below, as Ulyſſes in Sophocles ſays of the Syrens, 

7olent te next to Phocras Daughter came; 

5, or cal Who fix the ſullen Laws below, 


2 DaughWlight of the Mules take Care of the Spheres, and 


e to the one of all about the Earth; theſe eight who govern 
being ac the Planets, and guide their Motions, till main» 
ore than uin an Agreement to the fixt Stars and to one ano» 


ther: But that one who looks after the Place be- 
twixt the Earth and Moon, and takes Care of mor- 


tal things, by means of v Perſuaſion, aſſiſting 


in us . eaſon, and that natural Conſent which we have 
the Code Community and Agreement introduceth as 
e or viogMnmuch Harmony, Grace and Order, as is poſſible 
> Law iger thoſe things to receive, introducing this ra3 
the bel ſmooth and quiet our Diſturbances, and as it 
; not be; were to recal our wandring Deſires out of the 
they harq wrong Way, and to ſer us in the right Path. But 
give ugs Pindar ſays, 

hat Fable hom Jove ab hort, he ſtarts to hear 

uſick not The Muſes ſounding in his Ear. 

charming To this Diſcourſe Anmut, as he uſed to do 
om hence ſubjoyn' d that Verſe of Zenophanes 
g in the 105 p . 


and a for This fine Diſcourſe ſeems near ally'a to Truth. 
| they d deſir'd every one to deliver his Opinion. 


em. And And I, after a ſhort Silence, ſaid, As Plato thinks 
as it wer by the Name, as it were by Tracks, to diſcover the 
the meanfWPowers of the Gods, ſo let us place in Heaven, and 
our SoulsWover heavenly things, one of theMuſes,viz. Urania, 


gs ro Ou 
incumbre 


the Fleſb 


and 'tis likely that thoſe require no diſtracting Va- 
nety of Cares to govern them, ſince they have the 
ſame ſingle Nature for the Cauſe of all their Mo- 


erous du tions: Bur were there are a great many Irregula- 
n for tholgFrities and Diſorders, there we muſt place the eight 
nt Paſſon Muſes, that we may have one to correct each par- 
ble to fle ucular Iiregularity and Miſcarriage. There are 
t app two Parts in a Man's Life, the ſerious and the mer- 
as he bath !y; and each muſt be regulated and methodiz'd ; the 
Axes, Spin berious part CaZ/ope, Clio and Thalia, which inftruds 
the Mues in the Knowledge and Contemplation of the 


Sirenti Gods, 
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Gods, ſeems chiefly to look after and direct. The 
other Mules govern our weak Part, which change 


preſently into Wantonneſs and Folly ; they do not 


negle& our brutiſh and violent Paſſions, and let 
them run their own Courſe, but by oppoſite Dan. 
cing, Muſick, Song, and orderly Motion mixt 
with Reaſon, bring them down to a moderate 
Temper and Condition. For my Part, ſince Plat. 
admits two Principes of every Action, viz. The 
natural Deſire after Pleaſure, and acquired Opini. 
on, Which covets, and wiſhes for the beſt, and 
calls one Reaſon, and the other Paſſion, and each 


of theſe is manifold, I think that each requires] 


a conſiderable, and to ſpeak the Truth, a divine 
Direction. For Inſtance, one Faculty of our Rea. 
fon is ſaid to be Political or Imperial, over which 
Heſiod ſays Calliope preſides, Clio's Provinces the 
noble and aſpiring, and Polimna's that Faculty of 
the Soul, which inclines to attain and keep Know. 
ledge (and therefore the Sicyonians call one of their 
three Muſes Polymatheia) to Euterpe every body al- 
lows the Searches into Nature and Phyſical Specu- 
Jations, there being no greater, no ſincerer Plea- 
ſure belonging to any other ſort of Speculation in 
the World. The natural Deſire ro Meat and Drink 
Thalia reduceth from brutiſh and uncivi), to be ſo- 
ciable and friendly; and therefore we ſay, thoſe that 
are friendly, merry, and ſociable o'er their Cups, 
SeaidZeiy, and not thoſe that are quarreliome and 
mad. Eratro. together with Peirho, Perſuaſion, that 
brings along with jt Reaſon and Opportunity, 
preſides over Marriages, ſhe takes away and extin- 
uiſheth all the violent Fury of Pleafure,and makes 
it tend to Friendſhip and mutual Confidence, and 
Indearment, and not to Effeminacy, Luſt, or Dil- 
content. The Delgkt which the Eye or Ear re- 
ceives is a ſort of Pleaſure, either appropriate to 
Reaſon, to Paſſhon, or common to them both. 
This the two other Muſes, T:r2/ichore and Me 
ſo moderate, that the one might only tickle and 
not charm, the other only pleaſe and not bewirtch. 
Queſtion X. 
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gen Queſtion X. That there are three parts in 
e Dancing, $94. Motion, 55 Geſture, and 
1  tifc5- Repreſentation: M hut each of thoſe 


nin b, what i common to both Poetry and Dancing ? 


= A2 this a Match of Dancing was propoſed, 
The and a Cake was the Prize, the Judges were 
in; ict, the | Dancing-Maſter, and my Brother 
n Lonprice ; for he danc'd the P1rrhic very well, and 


a in the Palefirs none could match him for the grace. 
res ful Motion of his. Hands and Arms in Dancing. 


Now a great many dancing with more Heat than 


* Art, ſome deſired two of the Company who ſeem'd 
ice” be beſt skill'd,and took moſt care to obſerve their 
che WY eps, to dance e, messe,: Upon this Thra- 


Mulas the Son of amm demanded what - IP. 


y of lgnified, and gave Ammonins Occaſion to run over 


OW. 


cheir moſt of the Parts of Dancing. He ſaid they were 
y al Three 9998, 7/44, and 447; For Dancing is made 
>c1. of Motion and Geſture 7xin%as a Song of Sounds 
Plea. ud Stops; Stops are the Ends of Motion: Now the 
on in! Notions they call ce, and the Geſtures and Like- 
rink es, to which the Motions tend, and in which they 
be ſo- ed, they call -e: As for Inſtance, when by 


that beir own Motions they repreſent the Figure of 4. 
Cups, be, Pen, or any of the raging Bacche. The third 
c and WI rie, which is not an Imitation, but a plain 
that io war ight Indication again't the Perſons repreſen- 
2nity; ed. For as the Poets, when they would ſpeak of 
extin- e, Ulyſſes, the Earth or Heaven, vie their 
makes Iser Names, and ſuch as the Vulgar uſually un- 
- and WM*0iand. But for the more lively Repreſentation, 
c Di. feigned Words drawn from ſome eminent 
ar te- Quality in the Thing or Metaphors ; as when they 
ate to ay, that Streams do u and N e; That 


both. rows fly du Reset drm deſirous the Fleſh 
mene WP wound; or when they would deſcribe an equal 
Te and atel, e Thy agthde Tv. The Fight had equal 
witch. Heads: They bave likewiſe a great many ſignifica- 


ion X. Ne Compoſitions in their Verſes. Thus Euripides 


N berſess, 


Vol. III. X He 
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He that Meduſa flew, and flies in Air, 


And Pindar of an Horſe, that 
hen by the ſmooth Alpheus Banks ceth 

He ran the Race, and never fel; the Spur : ther 
And Homer of a Race, he in 
The Chariots overlaid with Tin and Braſs, what 
Byfiery Horſes drawn ran ſwiftly on: Soun; 

So in Dancing, the X repreſents the Shape and Ml dete 
Figure, the d ſhews ſome Action, Paſlion, or Mem 
Power; but by the „ge are properly and ſignifi. v0ngs 
catively ſhewn the things themſelves ; for Inſtance ® uit 
the Heaven, Earth,or the Comp any. Which being tan, by 
done in a certain Order and Method, reſemble thei bd 4 
proper Names uſed in Poetry, decently cloath'd and nd fe 
attended with ſuitable Epirhers : As in theſe Lines Conce 
Themis the venerable and admir a, I fe, 

And Venus beautcous with her bending Rrows, I ſha 

The fair Dione, J uno Crown'd with Gold. For h. 

And in cheſe, ſort ol 
From Helena Kings fam'd for giving Laws of Poe 
Great Dorus, and the mighty Xouthus ſprang, ed, r ul 
And olus, whoſe chief Delight was Horſe ! inconſic 

For if Poets did not take this Liberty, how mean ſmall 
how groveling and flat would be their Verſe! a ur hat 
ſuppole they wrote thus, ie u. 
From this ſtout Hercules, from that Sphitus came; 1 _ 

e 


Her Father, Huchand and her Son were Kings, 

Her Brother aud Fore- fat her wire the ſame. 
The ſame Faults may be committed in that fort © 
Dancing call'd 46.6, unleſs the Repreſentation b 
lively and graceful, decent and unaflected: and, 
ſhort, we way aptly transfer what Sim, aid 
of Painting to Dancing. and call Dancing neat Poe 
try, and Poetry ſpeaking. Dancing; for Poeſy dotl 
not properly belcng to Painting, nor Painting 
Poely; neither, do they any way wake ule 0 
one,another, eſpecially in that ſort of Song callet 
Crip x14, in which is the moſt lively Repreſent: 
tien imagirable, Dancing doing it by Gefiurg 
and Pnety by Words. So that Poeſy may bea 
reſemtlance to the Lines in Painting, which mar 


out the Feature of the Face: And therefore * 


ntemp 
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that danceth the #4». well, ſufficiently eviden 
ceth that theſe two Arts ſtand in need of one ano- 
ther ; for whilſt he ſings a Song by his Motion, 
he imitates the thing of which he ſings, and ſhews 
what tendency Poetry hath to Dancing, whilſt the 
Sound excites the Hands and Feet, or rather as it 
were by ſome Cords diſtends and raiſeth every 


and Member of the whole Body; ſo that whilſt ſuch 
„or Songs are pronounced or ſung, they cannot be quiet 
nif- or fir ſtill. This ſort of Dancing is called the Cre- 


un, but now- a- days no ſort of Exerciſe hath ſuch 
bad depraved Muſick applied to it, as Dancing, 
nd ſo it ſuffers that which 7bycus, as to his own 


| and concerns was fearful of, appears by theſe Lines, 
Ines I fear leſt loſing Fame amongſt the Gods; 
I ſhall receive Reſpect from Men alone. 

' For having aſſociated to it ſelf a mean paltry 
ſort of Muſick, and falling from that divine fort 
of Poetry, with which ſhe was formerly acquaint- 
ed, rules now and domineers amongſt foolith and 

, aconſide rate Spetators, like a Tyrant; it ſubjects 


i ſmall Part of Muſick, and fit to pleaſe the many, 
nc ut hath loſt all its Honour with excellent and 
viſe Men. Theſe, my Sofius Senecio, were almoſt 
the laſt Diſcourſes, which we had at Ammonins's 
douſe during the Feſtival of the Muſes. 


Of Mral VIRTUE. 


ſort © 1 

tion b Tranſlated out of the Greek by C. H. Eſq; 
and; Y Deſign in this Eſſay is to treat of that 
des 1410 Virtue, which is called and accounted Mo- 


ral, and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 


ſy gotl ontemplative, in its having for the Matter thereof, 
1151s ie Paſhons of the Mind, and for its Form, right 
ule Meaſon; and herein to conſider the Nature of it 
g calle by it ſubſiſts; and whether that Part of the 
reſent wherein it reſides be endowed with Reaſon of 
Geſtuich own, inherent in it ſelf, or whether it partici. 
xy bellies of that which is foreign: And if the latter, 
ch 12 ether after the manner of thoſe things which 
fore Þ mingled with what is better than themſelves; 

tha X 2 8 Or 
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or rather, as being diſtin& it ſelf, but yet under mea 
the Dominion and Superintendency of another, it it d 
may be ſaid to partake of the Power of the pre. Wh 
dominant Faculty. For that it is poſſible for Vir. wha 
tue ro exiſt and continue altogether independent of Ml "*!p' 
Matter, and free from all Mixture, I take to be But 


moſt manifeſt. But in the firſt Place I conceive ic them 
may be very uſeful briefly ro run over the Opini- kim 
ons of other 1 not ſo much for the But | 
Vanity of giving an Hiſtorical Account thereof, WM diſtin 
as that they being premiſed, ours may thence re- 
ceive the greater Light, and be more firmly eſta. WM hath 
bliſhed. know 

To begin then with Menedemus of Eretria, he from 
took away both the Number and the Differences 
of Virtue, by aſſerting it to be but one, although 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Names: Holding that in 
the ſame manner as a Mortal and a Man are all 
one, ſo what we call Temperance,Fortitude and Ju. 
ſtice, are but one and the ſame thing. As for Ari. 


ſton of Clio, he likewiſe made Virtue to be bur the Ni 
one in Subſtance, and called it Sanity, which, as it bſoph 
had reſpe& to this, or that, was to be variouſly] dude c 
multiplied and diſtinguiſhed : Juſt after the ſame Hor 
manner as if any one ſhould call our Sight, when ene tt 
applied to any white Object, by the Name off uin D 
* White-look; when to one that is black, by the ind di 
Name of + Black-lcok ; or by any other ſuch s the 
like affected Name; and ſo in other Matters. For en i 

and in 


according to him, Virtue, when it conſiders ſuc 
things as we ought-to do, or not to do, is called that P 
Prudence; when it moderates our Deſires, and *afſion; 

reſcribes the Meaſure and Seaſon for our Plea 
{ures, Temperance ; and when it governs the Com 
merce and mutual Contracts of Mankind, Juſtice 
In the ſame manner ,forInſtance, as a Knife is one an 
the ſame Knife fill, notwithſtanding ſometime 
ir cuts one thing, ſometimes another; and juſt a 
Fire does op: rate upon different Matter, and ye 
retain the very ſame Nature. Unto which Opini 
on, it ſeems alſo as if Zeno the Citian did in ſom 
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meaſur 
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meaſure. incline: He defining Prudence, while 
it diſtribures to every Man his own, to be Juttice ; 
When it reaches what we are to chuſe, and 


pre- 
Vir. bat to reject or avoid, Temperance ; and with 
1r of eeſpect to what is to be born or ſuffered, Fortitude. 
to be Bur it is to be obſerved, that they who take upon 
ve ir them the Defence of Zeno's Not ions, do ſuppoſe 
pini- him to mean Science by what he calls Prudence. 
- the ! Bot then Chry/ipprs, whilſt he imagined from every 
reof, ditin& Quality a ſeveral and peculiar Virtue to 
ere. be formed, before he was aware raiſed (as Plato 
eſta. bath it) a whole Swarm of Virtues never before 
known or uſed among the Philoſophers; for as 
4 he from Brave, he derived Bravery ; from Mild, 
ences M8 Mildneſs; and from Juſt, Juſtice; ſo from Pleaſant 
cough Ml be ferch d Pleaſantneſs; from Good, Goodneſs ; 
at in ſom Grand, Grandeur; and from Honeſt, Hone- 
re al; placing theſe and all kind of dextrous Applica- 
d Ju- don of Diſcourſe, all kind of Facetiouſneſs of 
. Converſation, and all witty Turns of Expreſſion in 
but the Number of Virtues, thereby over- running Phi- 
| a5 it bſophy, which requires nothing leſs, with a mul. 
ouſly tiude of uncouth, abſurd and barbarous Ferms. 


> ſame 


However all theſe do commonly agree in this 


when ene thing, vr. in ſuppoſing Virtue ro be a cer- 
me off tin Diſpofition and Faculty of the governing 
yy the and directive Part of the Soul, of which Reaſon 
uchi the Cauſe, or rather to be Reaſon it ſelf, 
Fol when it conſents to what it ought, and is firm 
ſuch und immutable: And they do likewiſe think 
called that Part of the Soul which is the Seat of the 
„ and Paſſions, and call'd brutal or irrational, not to be 
ple all diſtin& by any phyſical Difference from that 
Com hich is rational, but that that Part of the Soul 
uſtice (which they call rational and directive) being 
ne and wholly rurned about and changed by its AﬀeRi- 
eti mes ens, and by thoſe ſeveral Alterations which are 


wrought in it with reſpect either to Habit or 
Diſpoſition, becometh either Vice or Virtue, 
Fithour having any thing in it ſelf that is real- 
brutal or irrational. But is then call'd brutal 
« irrational, when by the over-ruling and pre- 
X 3 vailing 
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1d ye 
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vailing Violence of our Appetites it is hurried 
on to ſomething abſurd and vicious, againſt the 
Judgment of Reaſon. For that, Paſſion, accord. 
ing to them, is nothing cle but depraved and 
intemperate Reaſon, that through a perverſe and 
vicious Judgment is grown — and 
head-ſtrong. 

Now it ſeems to me, all theſe Philoſophers 
were perfett Stiangers to the Clearneſs and Truth 
of this Point, That we every one of us are in 
Reality Two-fold and Compound; For diſcern. 
ing only that Compoſition in us which of the 
two is moſt evident, namely that of the Soul and 
* f. of the other they knew nothing at all, 
And yet that in the Soul itſelf alſo there is 
a certain Compoſition of two difhmilar and di- 
ftin& Natures, the Brutal Part whereof, as ano- 
ther Body, is neceſſarily and phyſically compound. 
ed with, and conjoyn'd to, Reaſon, was, it 
ſhould ſeem, no Secret to Pythagoras himſelf: 
As ſome have gueſſed from his having intro- 
duced the Study of Muſic amongſt his Scholars, 
for the more eafie calming and aſſwaging the 
Mind: As well knowing that ir is not in every 
Part of it obedient and ſubje& to Precepts and 
Diſcipline, nor indeed by Reaſon only to be re- 
cover'd and retriev'd from Vice, but requires 
ſome other Kind of Perſuaſives to co-operate 
with ir, tro diſpoſe it to ſuch a Temper and 
Gentleneſs as that it may not be utterly in- 
tractable and obſtinate to the Precepts of Phi- 
toſophy. And Plate very ſtrongly and plainly, 
without the leaſt Hefitation, maintained the 
Soul of the Univerſe to be neither ſimple, u- 
ni form, nor uncompounded : But that being mix- 
ed, as it were, and made up of that which 1s 
always the ſame, and of that which is otherwiſe 
in ſome Places, it is continually governed and 
carried about after an uniform manner in one 
and the ſame powerful and predominant Order; 
and in other Places is divided into Motions and 


Circles one contrary to the other, unſettled _ 
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fortuitous, whence are derived the Beginnings 
and Generation of all things. And fo, in like 
manner, the Soul of Man, being a Part or Por- 
tion of that of the Univerſe, and fram'd upon 
Reaſons and Proportions anſwerable to it, cannot 
be ſimple and all of the ſame Nature, but muſt 
have one Part that is intelligent and rational, 
which naturally ought to have Dominion over 
a Man: And another which being ſubje& to Paſ- 
fon, irrationa), extravagant and unbounded, ſtands 
in need of Direction and Reſtraint. And this 
laſt is again ſubdivided into two other Parts, one 
whereof being called corporeal, is called cor» 
cupiſcible ; and the other, which ſometimes ta- 
king Part with this, and ſometimes with Reaſon, 
gives reſpectively to either of them Strength 
and Vigor, is called iraſcible. And that which 
chiefly diſcovers the Difference between the one 
and the other, are the frequent Conteſts of the 
Intelle& and Reaſon, with Concupiſcence and An- 
ger, it being the Nature of things that are dif- 
ferent amongſt themſelves to be oftentimes repug- 
nant and diſobedient to what is beſt of all. 

Theſe Principles at firſt Ariſtotle feems moſt 
to have relyed upon, as plainly enough appears 
from what he has written : Thou h afterwards 
he confounded the Iraſcible and Concupiſcible 
er, by joyning the one to the other, as 
if Anger were nothing but a Thirſt and Deſire 
of Revenge: However, to the laſt jhe conſtantly 
maintain'd that the Senſual and Irrational was 
wholly diſtin&t from the Intellectual and Ratio- 
nal Part of the Soul; not that tis ſo abſolutely 
devoid of Reaſon neither as thoſe Faculties of 
the Soul which are ſenſitive, nutritive, and ve- 
getative, and are common to us with Brute. 
Beaſts and Plants. For theſe are always deaf to 
the Voice of Reaſon, and uncapable of it, and 
may in ſome ſort be ſaid to derive themſelves 
from Fleſh and Blood, and to be inſeparably at- 
tach d to the Body, and devoted to the Service 
thereof; but the other ſenſual Part ſubje& to 


X 4 the 


the ſudden Efforts of the Paſſions, and deſtitute 
of any Reaſon of its own, is yet nevertheleſs 
naturally adapted to hear and obey the Intel. 
le& and Judgment, to have Regard to it, and 
to ſubmit it felf to be regulated and ordered 
according to the Rules and Precepts thereof, un. 
Jeſs, it happen to be utterly corrupted and viti. 
ated byPleaſure, which is deaf to all Inſtructi. 
on, and by a luxurious Way of living. 

As for thoſe who wonder how it ſhould come 
to faſs, that that which is irrational in it ſelf, 
ſhould yet become obſequious to the DiSarey 
of right Reaſon, they ſeem to me, not to haye 
duly conſidered the Force and Power of Reaſon, 
how great and extenſive it is, and how far jit 
is able to carry and extend its Authority and 
Command, nor ſo much by harſh and arbitrary 
Methods, as by ſoft and gentle Means, which 
perſuade more, and gain Obedience ſooner than 
all the Severities and Violences in the World, 
For even the Spirits, the Sinews, Bones, and o- 
ther Parts of the Body, are deſtitute of Rea» 
ſon; but yet no ſooner do they feel the leaſt 
Motion 8 the Will, ſhaking, as it were, (though 
never ſo gently) the Reins of Reaſon, but 
all of them obſerve their proper Order, agree 
rogether, and pay a ready Obedience. As for In- 
ſtance, the Feet, if the Impulſe of the Mind be 
to run, immediately betake themſelves to their 
Office: Or if the Motion of the Will be, for 
the throwing or lifting vp of any thing, the 
Hands in a Moment fall to their Buſineſs. And 
this Sympathy or Conſent of the Brutal Facul- 
ties to Right Reaſon, and the ready Conformity 
of them t ereto, Homer has moſt admirably ex- 
preſs'd in theſe Verſes: 

In Tears diſſelv'd ſhe mourns hey Conſort's Fate, 
So great her Sorrows, ſcarce her Charms more great. 
Her Tears Compaſſion in Ulyſſes move, 
And fill his Breaſt with Pity and with Love; 
Tet artful he his Paſſion ſecret keeps, 
It rages in his Heart; and there he inward mos 
; l 
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Like Steel or Ivory, his fixt Eye-balls ſtand, 

Plac d by ſome Statuary's skilful Hand; 

And when a gentle Tear would force its Way, 
He hides it falling, or commando its ſtay. 
; WH Under ſuch perfect Subjection ro his Reaſon and 
Judgment had he even his Spirits, his Blood and 
his Tears. A moſt evident Proof of this Mat- 
ter we have alſo from hence, that our natural De- 
fires and Motions are as ſoon repreſs'd and qui- 
ered, as we know we are either by Reaſon or Law 
forbidden to approach the Fair Ones, we at the 
firſt View had ſo great a Paſſion for: A thing 
which moſt commonly happens to thoſe who are 
apt to fall in Love, at ſight, with beautiful Wo- 
men, without knowing or examining who they 


dne; for no ſooner do they afterwards find their 
y Wl Error, b diſcovering the Perſon, with whoſe 
Charms they were before captivated, to be a Si- 
n Wh fter or a Daughter; but their Flame is preſently 
d. extinguiſh'd by the Interpoſition of Reaſon. And 


Fleſh and Blood is immediately brought into Or- 
der, and becomes obedient ro the Judgment. Ir 
iſt often falls out likewiſe, that after we have eaten 
oh ſome Kinds of Meat or Fiſh (finely dreſſed, and 
ut WH by that Means artificially diſguis'd) with great 
ee Pleaſure, and a very good Stomach; at the. firt 
n- WI Moment we underſtand they were either unclean, 
be or unlawful and forbidden: Our Judgment being 
eit Wi thereby ſhocked, we feel not only Remorſe and 
for Trouble in our Mind, but the Conceit reaches 
he farther, and our whole Frame is diſorder'd by 
nd che nauſeous Qualms and Vomitings thereby oc- 
ul- Wh calion'd. I fear I ſhould be thought on Purpoſe 
o hunt after toò far-fetch'd and youthful Inſtan- 
ces, to inſert in this Diſcourſe, if I ſhould take 
otice of the Lute, the Harp, the Pipe and Flute, 
and ſuch like muſical Inſtruments invented by Art, 
ind adapted to the raiſing or allaying of human 
Paſſions: Which, though they are void of Life 
ind Senſe, do yer moſt readily accommodate them- 
tlves to the Judgment, to our Paſſions and our 
te 5 creaſing 


ners, either Pg our Melancholy, in- 
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creaſing our Muth, or feeding our Wantonneſs, 
as we happen at that time to be diſpoſed. And 
therefore tis reported of Zeno himſelf, that go. 
ing one Day to the Theater, to hear Ameubyy 
ſing to the Lute, he called to his Scholars, Come, 
ys he, Let us go and learn what Harmony and My- 
fick the Guts and Sinews of Beaſts, nay even Hö 
and Bones are capable of by the Help of Number, 
Proportion and Order. 
But to let theſe things paſs, I would gladly 
know of them, whether when they ſee domeſtic 
Animals, as Dogs, Horſes, or Birds, by Uſe, 
Feeding and Teaching, brought to ſo high a De- 
gree of Perfection, as that they ſhall utter arti- 
culately ſome ſenſeful Words; and by their Mo- 
tions, Geſtures, and all their Actions, ſhall ap- 
prove themſelves governable, and become uſeful 
to us: And when alſo they find Achilles in Homer 
encouraging Horſes, as well as Man, to Battle; 
whether, I ſay, after all this, they can yet make 
any Wonder or Doubt, whether thoſe Faculties 
of the Mind to which we owe our Anger, our 
Defires, our Joys and our Sorrows, be of ſuch 4 
Nature that they are capable of being obedient 
to Reaſon, and ſo affected by it, as to conſent 
and become intirely ſubje&to it: Conſidering eſpe* 
cially that theſe Faculties are not ſeated without 
us, or ſeparated from us, or formed by any thing 
which is not in us, or hammer'd out by Force 
and Violence: But as they have by Nature their 
intire Dependence upon the Soul; ſo they are 
ever converſant and bred up with it, and alſo 
receive their final Complement and Perfection 
fiom Uſe, Cuſtom and Practice; for which Rea- 
fon the Greeks very properly call Manners HS. 
For they are nothing elſe, in ſhort, but certain 
Qualities of the Irrational and Brutal Part of 
the Mind, and hence by them are ſo nam; 1 
that this Brutal and Trrational Part of the Min 
being formed and moulded by right Reaſon, E. 
Jong Cvſtom and Uſe, which they call Eg, 
has theſe Qualities or Differences ſtampt vp 
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it; Not that Reaſon ſo much as attempts to e- 
radicate our Paſſions and Affections, which is nei- 
ther poſſible nor expedient, but only to keep 
them within due Bounds, reduce them into good 
Order, and ſo dire& them to a good End; and 
thus maketh Moral Virtue to conſiſt not in a 
Kind of Inſenſibility to total Freedom from Paſ- 
ſions, but in the well-ordering our Paſſions, and 
keeping them within Meaſure, which is effected 
by. Wiſdom and Prudence, bringing the Faculties 
of that Part of the Soul, where our Affections 
and Appetite are ſeated, to a good Habit. For 
theſe three things are commonly held to be in 
the Soul, namely, a Faculty or Aptitude, Paſ- 
ſion and Habit. This Aptitude or Faculty then 
is the Principle or very Matter of Paſſions; as 
for Example, the Power or Aptitude to be angry, 
to be aſham'd, to be confident and bold, or the like; 
Paſſion is the actual Exerciſe of that Aptitude or Fa- 
culty, as Anger, Shame, Confidence or Boldnels ; 
and Habit is the Strength, Firmneſs, and Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Diſpoſition or Faculty in the irrational 
Part of the Soul, gotten by continual Uſe and Cu- 
ſtom, and which, according as the Paſſions are well 
or ill govern'd and directed, becomes either Virtue 
or Vice. 

But foraſmuch as Philoſophers do not make all 
Virtue to conſiſt in a Mediocrity, nor call it Moral; 
to ſnew the Difference more clearly, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take our riſe a little farther off. For all 
Things then in the Univerſe, ſome do exiſt abſolute- 
ly, ſimply, and for themſelves only; others again 
relatively, for, and with regard to us, Among thoſe. 
Things which have an abſolute and ſimple Exiſtence , 
are the Earth, the Heavens, the Stars in the Sea, and 
of ſuch Things as have their Being relatively, with 
reſpect to us, are Good and Evil, Things defirable, 
and to be avoided, and Things pleaſant and hurtful. 
And ſeeing that both are the proper Objects of Rea- 
lon; while it conſiders the former, which are abſo- 
lutely and for themſelves, it is ſcientifical and cone 
templati ve; and When the other, which have refer- 
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once to us, it is deliberative and practical: And as 


the proper Virtue in the latter Caſe is Prudence, in 


the former it is Science. And berween the one and 
the other, namely, between Prudence and Science, 
there is this Difference, that Prudence conſiſts in a 
certain Application and Relation of the contempla- 
tive Faculties of the Soul to thoſe which are practi- 
cal, for the Government of the fenſual and irratio- 
nal Part, according to Reaſon, to which Purpoſe 
Prudence has often need of Fortune : Whereas nei- 
ther of that, nor of Deliberation has Science any 
Occaſion, or Want to attain its Ends; foraſmuch as 
it has nothing to conſider, but ſuch Things as re- 
main always the ſame : Foras a Geometrician never 
deliberates about a Triangle, whether all irs three 
Angles beequal to two right Angles, becauſe of that 
he has a clear and diſtinct Knowledge: And Men 
uſe to deliberate about fuch Things only as are ſome- 
times in one State or Condition, and fomerimes in 
another, and not of thoſe which are always firm and 
immutable : So the Mind, when meerly contempla- 
tive, exercifing it felf about firſt Principles and 
Things permanent, fuch as retaining the ſame Na- 
ture are incapable of Mutation, has no room or Oc- 
caſion. for Deliberation. Whereas Prudence, deſ 
cending to Actions full of Error and Confuſion, 13 
very often under the Neceſſity of encountering with 


fortuitous Accidents, and, in doubtful Caſes, of 


making uſe of Deliberation, and to reduce thoſe 
Deliberations into Practice, of calling alſo to its Al- 
ſiſtance even the irrational Faculties, which are (as it 
were) forceably dragg'd to go along with, and by 
that Means to give a certain Vigor or Impetus to its 
Determinations. For irs Determinations do indeed 
want ſomething which may enliven and give them 
fuch an Impetus : And Moral Virtue it is which 
gives an Izpetus or Vigor to the Paſſions 3 but at 
the ſame time Reafon, which accompanies that J. 
petur, and of which it ſtands in great need, does ſo 
fer Bounds thereunto, that nothing but what is mode- 
rate appears; and that jt neither out-runs the pro- 


per of Action, nor yet falls ſhort of _— 
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For the ſenſual Faculties, where Paſſions are ſeat- 
ed, are ſubje& to Motĩons, ſome over- vehement, fud- 
den and quick, and others again too remiſs and more 
low and heavy than is convenient; ſo that though 
every thing we do can be good but in one manner, 
yet it may be evil in ſeveral ; as there is but one 
üngle Way of hitting the Mark, but to miſs it a 
great many, either by ſhooting over or under, or on 
one ſide. The Buſineſs therefore of practical Rea- 
ſon governing our Actions according to the Order 
of Nature, is to correct the Exceſles, as well as the 
Defects of the Paſſions, by reducing them to a true 
Mediocrity. For as, when through Infirmity of the 
Mind, Effeminacy, Fear, or Lazineſs, the Vehemence 
and Keenneſs of the Appetites are ſo abated, that 
they are ready to fink and fall ſhortof the Good at 
which they are aimed and directed, there is then 
this practical Reaſon at Hand, exciting, and rouſing, 
and puſhing them onward ; ſo on the other hand, when 
it laſhes out too far, and is hurried beyond all Mea- 
ſure, there alſo is the ſame Reaſon ready to bring it 
again within Compats, and put a Stop to its Career: 
And thus preſcribing Bounds, and giving Law to the 
Motions of the Paſſions, it produces in the irrational 
Part of the Soul theſe Moral Virtues (of which we 
now treat) which are nothing elſe but the Mean be- 
tween Excefs and Defect. For it cannot be ſaid that 
all Virtue conſiſts in Mediocrity, ſince Wiſdom or 
Prudence (one of the intellectual Virtues) ſtanding in 
no need of the irrational Faculties, as being ſeared in 
that Part of the Soul which is pure and unmix'd 
and free from all Paſſions, is of it ſelf abſolutely per- 
ket, the utmoſt Extremity and Power of Reaſon, 
whereby we attain to that Perfection of Knowledge 
which is it ſelf moſt Divine, and renders us moſt Hap- 
py. Whereas Moral Virtue, which, becauſe of rhe 
Body, is ſo neceſſary to us, and, to put Things in 
Practice, ſtands in need of the inſtrumental Miniſtry 
of the Paſſions, (as being fo far from promoting the 
Deſtruction and Abolition of irrational Powers, as 
to be altogether imploy'd- in the due Regulation 
ttereof) is with reſpe& to its Power or Quality 
© 
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the. top and extremity of Perfection; but in re- 


ſpe& of the Proportion and Quantity, which it de- 
termines, it is Mediocrity, in that it takes away all 
Exceſs on the one hand, and cures all Defects on 
the other. | | 155 
Now Mean and Mediocrity may be differently 
underſtood : For there is one Mean which is com. 
ounded and made up of the two ſimple Extreams, as 
in Colours, Gray, of White and Black and another, 
where that which contains and is contain'd, is the 
Medium between the containing and the contained ; 
as, for Inſtance, the Number VIII, between XII, and 
IV. And a third Sort there is alſo, which partici. 
pates of neither Extream ; as for Example, all thoſe 
Things which, as being neither good nor evil in them- 
ſelves, we call Adiaphorous, or Indifferent. But in none 
of theſe Ways can Virtue be ſaid to be a Mean, or 
Mediocrity: For neither is it a Mixture of Vices, nor, 
comprehending that which is defective and ſhort, is it 
comprehended by that which runs out into Exceſs; 
nor yet is it exempt from the Impetuoſity and ſud- 
den Efforts of the Paſſions, in which Exceſs and De- 
fect do properly take place. But Moral Virtue pro- 
perly doth, and ſo is commonly taken, eſpecially to 
conſiſt in a Mean or Mediocrity, moſt like to that 
which there is in our Greek Muſic and Harmony; 
whereas there are the higheſt and loweſt Muſical 
Notes in the Extremities of the Scale call'd * Nete 


and Hypate; ſo likewile is there in the Middle there- | 


of, between theſe two, another Muſical Note, and 
that the ſweeteſt of all, call'd + Meſe (i. e. Mean ) 
which does as perfectly avoid theextream Sharpnels 
of the one, as it doth the Over-flatneſs of the 
other. And ſo alſo Virtue being a Motion and 
Power which is exerciſed about the brutal and irra- 
tional Part of the Soul, takes away the Remiſſion 
and Intenſion, and, in a Word, the Excefs and De- 
fe& of the Appetites; reducing thereby every one of 
the Paſſions to a due Mediocrity, and perfect State ot 
Retticude. 
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To begin then with Fortitude; that is ſaid to be 

dice and Raſhneſs, whereof 
the one is a DefeR, as the other is an Exceſs of the 

iraſcible Faculty: Liberality between ſordid Parſi- 
mony on the one hand, and extravagant Prodigaliry 

on the other: Clemency between inſenſibility of 
Injuries, and its oppoſite , revengeful Cruelty 
and ſo of Juſtice and Temperance ; the former being 

the Mean between giving and diſtributing more or 

eſs than is due in all Contracts, Affairs and Buſineſs 

between Man and Man, and the latter a juſt Medi- 

ocrity between a ſtupid Apathy, touched with no 

ſenſe or reliſh of Pleaſure, and diſſolute Softneſs, 
abandoned to all manner of Senſualities. 

And hence (namely) from this Inſtance of Tem- 
perance it is, that we are moſt clearly given to un- 
derſtand the Difference between the irrational and the 
rational Faculties of the Soul, and that ir ſo plainly 
appears to us, that the Paſſions and Affections of the 
Mind are quite a diſtinct Thing from Reaſon. For 
otherwiſe never ſhould we be able to diſtinguiſh Con- 
tinence from Temperance, nor Incontinence from 
Intemperance in Luſt and Pleaſures, if it were one 
and the ſame Faculty of the Soul, wherewith we 
reaſon and judge, and whereby we defire and cover. 
Now Temperance is that whereby Reaſon governs 
and manages (as it were ſome wild Creature brought 
up by Hand, and made quite rame and gentle) that 
Part of the Soul which is ſubject to the Paſſions, 
having gain'd an abſolute Victory over all its Ap- 
petites, and brought them entirely under the Domi- 
nion of it. Whereas we call it Continence, when 
Reaſon has indeed gain'd the Maſtery over the Ap- 
petites, and prevail'd againſt them, tho' not ſoclear- 
ly and indiſputably, but that they being perverſe 
and continuing to ſtruggle, as not having wholly 
ſubmitted themſelves, it is not without great Diffi- 
culty able to preſerve its Government over them, 
being forc'd to retain and hold them in, and keep 
them within compaſs, as it were, with Stripes, with 
the Bit and Bridle, while the Mind all the Time is full 
of nothing but Agony, Contentions and Confuſion. 


All 


All which Plato endeavours ; illuſtrate by a Simil;. 
tude of the Charior-HorſeS of the Soul, the one 
whereof being more unruly, not only kicks and flings 
at him that is more gentle and tractable, but alſo 
thereby ſo troubles and diforders the Driver himſelf, 
that he is forc'd ſomerimes to hold him hard in, and 
ſomerimes again to give him his Head, 

' Leſt from his Hands the Purple Reins ſhould „ip; 

as Symonides ſpeaks. - 

And from hence we may ſee why Continence is 
not thought worthy to be plac'd in the Number of 
88 Virtues, but is taken to be a Degree under 
Virtue. For there is not therein produc'd a Medio. 
crity ariſing from a Symphony of the worſt with the 
better, nor are the Excefles of the Paſſions retrench- 
ed; nor yet doth the Appetite become obedient and 
fubſervient to the reaſonable Faculties, but both makes 
and feels Diſorder and Diſturbance, being repreſs'd by 
Violence and Conſtraint ; and, as it were, by Neceſſi- 
ty, as in a Sedition or Faction in a City or State, the 
contending Parties breathing nothing but War and 
Deſtruction, and Ruin to one another, do yet cohas 
bit together (it may be) within the Compaſs of the 
ſame Walls; inſomuch that the Soul of the incon- 
tinent Perſon, with reſpe&t to the Conflicts and In- 
congruities therein, may very properly be compard 
to the City; 

herein all ſorts of Luxury abound; 

Wherewith Huzua's and Groans the Streets reſound. 
And upon the ſame Grounds it is, that Incontinence 
is held to be ſomething leſs than Vice alſo, but la- 
temperance to be a compleat and perfe& Vice; for 
that therein, not the Appetite only, but Reaſon lie- 
wiſe is debauch'd. and corrupted ; and as the former 
incites and puſhes forward the Deſires and AﬀeCtions 
to that which is Evil; ſo this, by making an ill Judg- 
ment, is eaſily led to conſent and agree to the ſo 
Whiſpers and tempting Allurements of corrupt Luſt 
and Paſſions, and ſoon looſeth all Senſe of Sin and 
Evil: Whereas Incontinence preſerves the Judgment, 
by the help of Reaſon, right and ſound; but hes, 
by irrefiſtable Force and Violence of the. Paſſions, 5 
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li. ¶ even againſt Judgment drawn away. Moreover, in 
ne ll theſe hy pe&s following it differeth alſo from Intem- 
vs Wl perance : Inaſmuch as Reaſon in that is overpower'd 
e by Paſſion, but in this it never ſo much as ſtrug- 
It, gleth: The incontinent Perſon, after a noble Re- 


nd Wl fiftance, is at laſt forc'd to ſubmit to the Tyranny of 


his Luſts, and follow their Guidance; but the In- 
temperate approves them, and gladly goes along with 
nad ſubmits ro them; he feels Remorſe for the Evil 
14 WM he commits, while the other prides in Lewdneſs and 
of Vice: Again, the one wilfully, and of his own ac- 
ler cord, runs into Sin, while the other, even againſt 
10+ his Will, is forc'd to abandon that which is good. 
the And this Difference between them is not to be col 
ch- WM leted only from their Actions, but may as plainly 
nd ao be diſcover d by their Words. For at this rate 
bes do intemperate Perſons uſe to _ 
e Fop would quit Love's Pleaſure for a Crown ? 
1- No- [ive without them, were the World his own ? | 
the Love that makes the nanſcous Draught of Life go down. 
nd And thus ſays another, 
8s The Joys of Wine and Beauty once ſecured, 
the The reſt of Life perhaps may be endured. 
As if from his very Soul he were wholly abandon'd, 
In. ind given up to Pleaſures and Voluptuouſneſs, and 
deren overwhelm'd therein. And much of the ſame 
Mind was lie, and hisJudgment as totally deprav'd by 
bis Paſſions, who ſaid, 
Let me, ye dull and formal Fops, alone, 


ce i Jam reſolv d, tis beſt to be undone. 

In. ¶ put quite another Spirit do we ſind running through 
. the Sayings of the Incontinent, 

| 


Blame Nature only for it, blame not me, 

Would ſbe permit, I then ſhould virtuous be, 

days one of them. And another, 
Ah! "Tis decreed by Fate: Ve know, "tis true, 

We know thoſe Virtues, which we ne er purſue. 


4 nd a third, 

an What will my ſwelling Paſſions Force aſſwage ? 
eV, more can I ſuſtain this Tempeſt Rage, 

Jet, Then Anchors Hook, dropt on looſe Ground, a Storm. 


here, and not improperly, he compares the Flook of 
an 


= 


an Anchor dropꝰd in looſe Ground, to that ill ground. 
ed, feeble and irreſolute Reaſon, which by the Vani. 
ty, Weakneſs and Luxury of the Mind, is eaſily 
brought to forſake the Judgment, And the like Me. 
taphor has another made uſe of happily enough in 


thele Verſes, 


of r 


- To us, in Ships, moor' d near the Shore who lie, 
| (Te ſtrong the Cables) when the Winds riſe high, 
Cables will prove but * ſmall Security. 


Where by the Cables the Poet means the Judgment 
oppoſing it ſelf againſt all that is evil or diſhoneſt, 
which 1s, however, oftentimes diſturb'd and broken 
by violent and ſudden Guſts of the Paſſions. For, 
indeed, the Intemperate are born away directly and 
withfull Sail to their Pleaſure ; to them they deliver 
upthemſelves intirely, and thither it is they bend 
their whole Courſe, While the Iacontinent, indi- 
rettly only, as endeavouring to fuſtain and repel the 
, A of the Paſſions, and withſtand their Tem- 
, is either allur'd and does as it were lide 

into Exil, or elſe is plung'd violently into it whe- 
he will or no. As Timo, in his bitter way of 


ati 


ther 


on 


Railleud reproaches Anaxarchus, 


And 


10 αο (non, uf ma lè in vulgat. iv x2gl1e) eum I. urnedo, C- 
meraris, Kc. 
A 


hen firſt the dogged Anaxarchus ftrove, 

The Power of Virtue d er his Mind te prove, 

Firm, though he feem'd, and obſtinately good, 

In vain th Impulſe of Temper he withſtood. 
Nature recoil d, whatever he could do; 

He ſaw thoſe Ills, which yet he did purſue : 

In this not ſingle, other Sophiſts too 

Felt the ſame Force, which they could ne er ſubdue. 


neither is a wiſe Man continent, but temperate, 
- nora Fool incontinent, but intemperate, the one tak- 
ing true Pleaſure and Delight in Good, the other 
having no Diſpleaſure againſt Evil. And therefore 
Incontinence is ſaid to be found only in a Mind that 
is Sophiſtical (or which barely makes a Shew of be. 
ing govern'd and directed by Prudence) and which 
has indeed the Uſe of Reaſon, but in lo we 


, Plutarcham ſcripfiſſe puto. 
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unt a Manner, that it is not able to perſevere in that 
which it knows to be right. 1 % *- JETa 
nd thus having ſeen the diverſity between Inconti- 
1e. Neace and Intemperance; as for Continence and In- 
emperance , their Differences are analogous, and 
ear Proportion to thoſe of the other, but in con- 
rary Reſpects. For Remorſe, Grief, and Indigna- 
ion do always accompany Continence ; whereas in 
Mind of a temperate Perſon there is all over ſuch 
nE venneſs, Calmneſs and Firmneſs, that ſeeing with 
hat wonderful Eaſineſs and Tranquillity the irra- 
onal Faculties go along with Reaſon , and ſubmit 
o its Directions, one cannot but call to Mind that 
f the Poet, 

Swift the Command ran through the raging deep, 

Ib Obedient Waves compole themſelves to fleep. 


7 Reaſon having quite deadned and repreſs'd the ve- 
e ement rag ing and furious Motions of the Paſſions 


d Affe ions: And thoſe alſo whoſe Aſſiſtance Na- 
e does neceſſarily require, ate by it rendred ſo a- 
greeable and conſenting, ſo ſubmiſſive, friendly, and 
. operative in the Execution of all good Deſigns 
and Purpoſes, that they neither out · xun it, nor re- 
ede from it, nor behave themſelves diſorderly, nor 
eyer ſhew the leaſt Diſobedience; but every Ap. 
petite willingly and chearfully purſues its Dictates. 
As ſucking Foal runs by his Mother Mare. 
hich very much confirms what was ſaid by Xens- 
ates of thoſe who are true Philoſophers, namely, 
hat they alone do * voluntarily, which all o- 
hers do againſt their Wills for fear of. the Laws : 
ting diverted and reſtrained from the purſuit of 


tak-beir Pleaſures, as ir were by the Hazard and Ap- 
ther rehenſion of being bitten by a mad Dog, or an 
fore MAntipathy, * Dread and Horrour for a wild Cat, ha- 
chat ing regard to nothing elſe in the Matter but 
F be⸗ heir own Danger. 

nich It is manifeſt then from what has been diſcour- 


ed, that the Soul does perceive within it ſelf 
lomething that is firm and immoveable, totally di- 


0 Lego aha eb wt ex M. SS. * nend um 0 R . 
beſet Xylander in Annotat. ad loc. * * 7250 
inc 


ſtinct from its Paſſions and Appetites, as being 


%%õ e e 


what it does always oppoſe, and 1s ever contendi ſeaſon, © 
with. Bur ſome there Be nevertheleſs, who an and that 
that Reaſon and Paſſion do not materially differ therefore 
from one another; and that there is not in (he other ide 
Soul. any Faction, Sedition or Diſſenſion, of tuo being ab] 
ſeveral and contending Faculties, but only a Shin then, 
ting, Converſion or Alteration of the ſame Reaſon-"*%"Y, 
or rational Faculty, from one fide to the other Luſts: BY 
backward and forward, which by reaſon of the makes C 
ſuddenneſs and ſwiftneſs of rhe Change, is not per hey yer « 
ceptible by us; and therefore, that we do nat him ; ſo! 
+ conſider that the ſame Faculty of the Soul is byil*? ſubmit 
Nature ſo adapted as to be capable both of Con plainly di 
cupiſcence, and Repentance, or coming to it ſel ſo that n 
again; of Anger, and of Fear; of being drawn ud deſtr 
to the Commiſſion of any Lewdneſs or Evil bythe — we w 
cen 


Allurements of Pleafure, and afterwards of being 
again retrieved from it. And as for Luſt, Anger, ter, and] 
ear, and ſuch like Paſſions, they will have them thoſe me! 
to be nothing but perverſe Opinions, and fall directive 

udgments, not ariſing or formed in any inferior. Cone 
Fart of the Soul, peculiarly belonging to them, Reaſon © 
but being the Advances and Returns, or the Moti thanged 
ons forward and backward, the good Liknings and make the 
more vehement Efforts; and in a word, ſuch Ope- but one! 


rations and Energies of the whole rational and di. Murarior 
rective Faculty, as are ready to be turned this way 5 the H 
or that with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, like the 405 m of 
ſudden Motions and Irruptiggs in Children, theVi- ent Ma 
olence and Impetuoſity w f, by reaſon of their ther Ca 
Imbecillity and Weakneſs, are very fleeting aul wuſt nee 
inconſtant. pg Muta 
But theſe Opinions are againſt common Senſe "eric 
and Experience, for no Man ever felt fuch a ſudden N Ape 
Change in himſelf, as that whenever he choſe a x, — Is 
thing, he immediately judged it fit to be choſen; oo — þ 
that on the other hand, whenever he judged any notk ed! 
thing fit to be choſen, he immediately made choic but ne 


of it. Neither does the Lover who is convinced bf 


+? ro d ounoplyres, ut peſſurne habetur in vulgat. Legere au 
av ovroparras & fic E coharent omnia. gate L neal 
DS: ealdl 
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teaſon, that his Amour is fit to be broken off, 
and that he ought to ſtrive againſt his Paſſion, 
therefore immediately ceaſe to love ; nor on the 
acher fide doth he deſiſt Reaſoning, and ceaſe from 
being able to give a right — gre of things, e- 
ven then, when being ſoftned and overcome by 
Luxury, he delivers himſelf up a Captive to his 
Luſts: But as while by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon he 
makes Oppoſition to the Efforts of his Paſſions, 
hey yet continue to ſollicit, and at laſt overcome 
him ; ſo likewiſe when he is overcome and forc'd 
to ſubmit to them, by the Light of Reaſon does he 
plainly diſcern and know that he has done amiſs ; 
ſo that neither by the Paiſions is Reaſon efface 

and deſtroyed, nor yet by Reaſon is he reſcued and 
delivered from them; but being toſſed to and fro 
between the one and the other, he isa kind of Neu- 
ter, and participates in common of em both. And 
thoſe methinks, who imagine that one while the 


5 directive and rational Part of the Soul is changed 
- into Concupiſcence and Luft, and that by and by 
Reaſon oppoſes it ſelf againſt them, and they are 


changed into that, are not much unlike them, who 
make the Sports-man and his Game not to be two, 
dut one Body, which by a nimble and dexterous 
Mutation of it ſelf, one while appears in the e of 
var of the Huntſman, and at another turn puts on the 
form of a wild Beaſt: For as theſe in a plain evi- 
een Matter ſeem to be ſtark Blind, ſo they in the 
heir ether Caſe belye even their one Senſes, ſeeing they 
zul nuſt needs feel in themſelves not only a Change 
er Mutation of one and the ſame thing, bur a 
one down. right Struggle and Quarrel between two ſe- 
den ral and diſtinct Faculties. 
any But is not, ſay they, the deliterative Power and 
10 Faculty of a Man often divided in it ſelf, and di- 
an rated among ſeveral Opinions contrary to one a- 
once her, about that which is expedient, and yet is 
J by but one, ſimple, uniform thing? All thi: we grant 
s be true, but it does not reach the Caſe we are 
l ſpeaking of; for that part of the Soul where Rea- 
on and Judgment are ſeated, is not at TRE 
wit 


4 
4 
5 
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with it ſelf, but by one and the ſame Faculty is 
converſant about different W S; or rather, 
there is but one ſimple Power of Reaſoning, which 
imploys it ſelf on ſeveral Arguments, as ſo many 
different ſubje& Matters. And therefore it is, that 
no Diſturbance or Uneaſineſs accompanies thoſe 


Reaſonings or Deliberations, where the Paſſions do 


not at all interpoſe : Nor are we at any time for. 
ced, as it were, to chuſe any thing contrary to the 
Dictates of our own Reaſon, but when, as in a Ba. 
lance, ſome lurking hidden Paſſions lay ſomething 
in the Scale againſt Reaſon to weigh it down. And 
this often falls out to be the Caſe, where it is not 
Reaſoning that is oppoſed to Reaſoning, but either 
Ambition, or Emulation, or Favour, or 3 
or Fear, making a ſhew as if there were a Variance 
or Conteſt between two differing Reaſons, accord- 
ing to that of Homer, | 
Shame in Denial, in Acceptance Fear. 
And of another Poet, 8 
Hard Fate to fall, but yet a glorious Fate, 
"Tis cowardly to live, but yet tis (weet : 
And as in determining of Controverſies about Con- 
tracts between Man and Man, tis by the Interpo- 
ſition of the Paſſions, that ſo many Diſputes 
and Delays are created. So likewiſe in the Con- 
ſultations and Counſels of Kings, they who deſign 
to make their Court, incline not to one fide of the 
Queſtion or Debate more than the other, upon the 
reaſon. of the thing, but only to ſerve and gratifie 
their Maſters or their own Paſſions, without any 
regard to the Intereſt of the Publick. Which is 
the Reaſon that in Ariſtocratical Governments the 
Magiſtrates will not ſuffer Orators in their Plead- 
ings, by Declaiming and Haranguing to raiſe the 
Paſſions, and move the Affections: For Reaſonnot 
being diſturbed or diverted by Paſſion, tends diret- 
ly to that which is Honourable and Juſt; but if the 
Paſſions are once raiſed, there immediately follows 
a mighty Controverſy and Struggle between Plea- 
ſure and Gricf on the one ha::d, and Reaſon and 


Judgment on the other. For otherwiſe how comet 
RX; \ 1 
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to paſs that in Philoſophical Diſputes and Diſqui. 
ftions we fo often and with ſo little Trouble are by 
others drawn off from, and wrought upon, to change 


zur own Opinions? And that Ariftorle himſelf, Be- 
meritgand Chryſippus have without any Concern or 
Regret of Mind, nay even with great Satisfaction 
themſelves, retracted ſome of thoſe Points which 
they formerly ſo much approved of, and were 
vont ſo ſtiffly to maintain? For no Paſſions reſi- 
ling in the contemplative and ſcientifical Part of 
the Soul make any Tumult or Diſturbance therein, 
ind the irrational and brutal Faculties remain quiet 
and calm, without buſying themſelves to inter- 
neddle in Matters of that kind : By which means 
it falls out, that Reaſon no ſooner comes within 
view of Truth, bur reje&ing that_which is falſe, 
x readily embraces it; for as much as there is in 
the former what is not to be found in the other, 
namely, a Willingneſs to affent and difagree as 
there is occaſion; whereas in all Deliberations had, 
Judgments made, and Reſolutions taken about ſuch 
things as are to be reduced inro Practice, and are 
mixed and interwoven with the Paſſions and Af. 
ſections, Reaſon meets with much Oppoſition, and 
$ pur under great Difficulties, by being ſtopt and 
interrupted in its Courſe by the brutal Faculties of 
the Mind, throwing in its way either Pleaſure, or 
Fear, or Grief, or Luft, or ſome ſuch like Temp- 
tation or Diſcouragement. And then the Deciſion 
of theſe Diſputes belongs to Senſe, which is equal- 
ly affected with both the one and the other; and 
which ſoever of them gets the Maſtery, the other 
15 not thereby deſtroyed, but (tho*' ſtrugghng and 
reſiſting all the while) forced only to comply and 
© along with the Conqueror: As an amorous Per- 
lon, for Example, finding himſelf ingaged in an 
Amour, he cannot approve of; has immediately 
recourſe to his Reaſon, to oppoſe the Force of that 
avainſt bis Paſſion, as having them both together 
atvally ſubſiſting in his Soul, plainly diſcerning 
them to be ſeveral and diſtin&, and feeling a ſen. 
ible Conflict between the two, while he endea- 

| | : | © yours 
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lently within him. But, on the contrary, in thoſe 
Deliberations. and Diſquiſitions where the Paſſions 


ve nothing to do, ſuch I mean as belong proper 

to the contemplative Part of the Soul, if the 
eaſons. are equally balanced, not inclining more 
to one ſide than another, then is there no deter 
-minate Judgment formed, but there remains 
- doubting, as if there were a Reſt or Suſpenſe of the 
he re wang between two contrary Opinions 
But if there happen to be any Inclination or De 
termination towards one ſide, that prevailing muſt 
needs get the better of the other, but without an 
_ -regret or obſtinate Oppoſition from it againſt the 
Opinion which is received. In ſhort, whenever 
the Conteſt ſeems to be of Reaſon againſt Reaſon 
in that Caſe we have no manner of Senſe of twe 
diſtin& Powers, but of one ſimple, uniform Facul 
ty only, under different Apprehenſions or Imagina 
tions; but when the Diſpute is between the irra 
tional Part and Reaſon, where Nature has fo or 
dered it, that neither the Victory, nor the Defeat 
can be had without Anxiety and Regret, there 
immediately the two contending Powers divide 
the Soul in the Quarrel, and thereby make the 
Difference and Diſtincion between them to be 
moſt pla in and evident. 
And not only from their Conteſts, but no leſs 
alſo from the Conſequences that follow thereupon, 
may one clearly enough diſcern the Source and 0 
riginal of the Paſſions to be different from that ol 
Reaſon. For ſeeing that a Man may ſet his Aﬀetti 
en upon an ingenious and virtuouſly diſpoſed 
Child, and no lefs alſo upon one that is naughty 
and diſſolute; and ſeeing alſo one may have un 
reaſonable and indecent tranſports of Ange! 3 
gainſt his Children or his Parents; and on th 
contrary, may juſtly and unblameably be ang! 
in their Defence againſt their Enemies and Ty 
rants; as in the one Caſe there is perceived! 
Struggle and Diſpute of the Paſſions againſt = 
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fon; ſo in the other may be ſeen à ready Submiſſi- 
on and Agreement of them, running to its Aſſi- 
ſtance, and lending as it were their helping Hand. 
To illuſtrate "this with a familiar Example, after 
a good Man has, in Obedience to the Laws, mar- 
ried a convenient Wife, he then in the firit place 
comes to a Reſolution-of Converſing and Co-habit- 
ing with her wiſely and honeſtly, and of making at 
i leaſt a civil Husband ; but in proceſs of Time, 
cCuſtom and conſtant Familiarity having bred 
within him a true Paſſion for her, he ſenſibly 
finds, that upon Principles of Reaſon, his Aﬀetti- 
on and Love for her is every Day more and more 
improved and grows upon him. As in like man- 
ner, young Men having met with kind and gen- 
tle Maſters, to guide and inform their Minds in 
the Study of Philoſophy and Sciences, make uſe 


tion; but afrerwards come to have ſuch anAﬀettion 
for them, that of familiar Companions and Scholars, 
ra they become their Lovers and Admirers, and are 
ſo accounted. And the ſame happens alſo to moſt 
Men, with reſpe&t to good Magiſtrates in the 
LCommon-wealth, to their Nejgbours, and to their 
Kindred; for beginning an Acquaintance upon 
Neceſſity and Intereſt, for the Exchange of the 
 becommon Offices of Intercourſe and Commerce 
with one another, they do afrerwards by degrees, 
jeſcheie they are aware, grow to have a Love and 
pon kriendſhip for them; Reaſon in ſuch and the like 
d OMaſes having over-perſuaded, and even compelled 
1at obe Paſſions to take delight in. and purſue what it 
ſectiefore had approved of, and conſented to. As 
poſe tor the Poet who ſaid, 
1ghty Though Modeſty our hizheft Bra ſe Aeſerve, 
e un Small Praiſe it is, for Mod: fly to ſtarve ;; 
per 4 Doth he nor plainly. bereby intimate, that he had 
n theſettentĩ mes found by Experience, that this Affecti- 
ang of the Mind by a ſheepiſh, ſhamefac'd Rack- 
d TyP*rdneſs, and by foolithly baſhful Delays againſt 
ved i ¶ Reaſon, had loft him the Opportunities and Sea- 
t Reaßhens of making his Fortune, and hindred and: if:v- 


ſon Vol. III. * poin:ed 
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of them at firſt for Inſtrudtion only and Informa- 


— — — 
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pointed many brave Actions and noble Enterprizes? MW Par; 


But theſe Men, though by the Force of theſe Ar. they 
guments ſufficiently convinced, do yet ſeek for E. MI, the 


vaſions, by calling Shame by the Name of Mo. coul. 


deſty, Pleaſures by that of Joy, and Fear by that tred 
of Caution: No Man going about to blame them made 
for giving things the ſofteſt Names they can invent, contr 
if they would be ſo juſt as to beſtow theſe good MW mit t 
Words upon thole Paſſions and AﬀeCtions only W again 
which have put themſelves under the Conduct and ply v 


Direction of Reaſon, and leave thoſe which op- Trut! 


ole Reaſon, and offer Violence to it, to be called M affirm 
y their own proper and odious Names; but when MW fon to 
fully convinced, by the Tears they ſhed, by the MW violen 
trembling of their Joynts, and by their ſudden WM ging | 
changing of Colour back and forward, if inſtead WF judgin 
of plainly calling the Paſſions, whereof theſe are M ful; 
the Effects, Grief and Fear, they make ule of the 


phantaſtickTerms of Compunctions and Conturba- Cp 
tions, and to varniſh over and diſguiſe the Luſts and and C 
Aﬀettions, give them the Name only of fo many and py 
— of Mind, and I know not what elſe, Reaſon 
they ſeem not to att like Philoſophers, but reh the For 
ing upon little Shifts and ſophiſtical Artifices, un. it is on 
der an Amuſement of ſtrange Words, vain]y hop miſſive, 
to cover and conceal the Nature of Things. ing eith 

And yet even theſe Men themſelves ſometimey or diſob 


make uſe of very proper Terms to expreſs theſq on and 
Matters; as for Inſtance, when they call thoſe q Now, 
Volitions and Cautions of theirs, not by the Nato be eq, 
of Apathies, as if they were devoid of all mannaiithey ha 
of - Paſſions; but of Euparhies, that is to not at 

good Actions well diſpoſed. For then is there luWſnce the 
to be an Eupat hy, or good Diſpoſition of the Aflſe, to 
tions, when Reaſon hath not utterly deſtroy ommon 
but compoſed and ad juſted them in the Mind 0! 08hem, a! 
ſcreet and temperate Perſons. - But what then Faults, . 
comes of vicious and difſolute Perſons ? Why, Wommirs 
they ſhould judge it reaſonable to Jove their More vi 
rents inſtead of a Miſtreſs, or a Gallant, this t 
are not able to perform; but ſhould they jug! 
fitting to ſet their Hearts upon a Strumpet © 
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Paraſite, the Judgment is no ſooner made, but 
they are moſt deſperately in Love. Now were 
the Paſſions, and Judgment, or Reaſon, all one, it 
could not be but that the Paſſions of Love and Ha- 
tred would immediately follow upon Judgments 
made what to love and hate: But we tte the 
contrary often happen, for the Paſſions, as they ſub- 
mit to ſome Reſolutions and Judgments, ſo others 
again they oppole themſelves to, and refuſe to com- 
ply with. Whence it is, that compelled thereto by 
Truth, and the Evidence of things, they do not 
affirm every Judgment and Determination of Rea- 
ſon to be Paſſion, but that on'y which excires too 
violent and inordinate an Appetite ; acknowled- 
ging thereby, that the Faculty we have in us of 
judging, is quite another thing than that which is 
fuſceptible of the Paſſions, as is that alſo which 
moveth from that which is moved. Nay, even 
Chryſippus himſelf, in many Places defining Patience 
and Continence to be Habits of ſubmitting to, 
and purſuing the Choice and Direction of, right 
Reaſon, doth there by make it apparent, that by 
the Force of Truth he was driven to confeſs, that 
it is one thing in us which is obedient and ſub- 
miſſive, but another and quite different, which be- 
ing either not diſobeyed, is quietly ſubmitted to, 


ime or diſobeyed and neglected, meets with Oppoſiti- 
theſiſi on and Reſiſtance. 

e Joy Now, as for thoſe who make all Sins and Faults 
Nam to be equal, to examine whether in other Matters 
nanneſthey have not alſo departed from the Truth, is 
) fa ot at this time and in this place ſeaſonable; 
ere fai ſince they ſcem not herein only, but in moſt things 
; Afcoiiſe, to advance unreaſonable Paradoxes againſt 
roy e0Fommon Senſe and Experience. For according to 
id of nem, all our Paſſions and Affections are ſo many 


aults, and whoſoever grieves, fears or deſires, 


Why, ommits Sin: But, with their Leave, nothing is 

heir? nore viſible and apparent than the mighty Diffe- 
«5 th * a 
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rence in thoſe and all other Paſſions, according ag 
we are more or leſs affected with them. For will 
any Man ſay that the Fear of Dolon was no more 
than that of Ajax, who being forced to give Way 
before the Enemy, 

Sometimes retreated back, then fac'd about, 

And Step ty Step retir'd at once, and fought ? 

Or compare the Grief of Plate for the Death of $9. 
crates to the Sorrow and Anguiſh of Mind' which 
Alexander felt, when, for having murdered C!y:us,he 
attempted to have laid violent Hands upon himſelf: 
For ous Grief is commonly inc:icaled and augmen- 
ted above Meaſure by ſudden and unexpected Acci- 
dents: And that which ſurpriſes us on the ſudden, 
contiary to our Hope and ExpeQation, is much 
more uneaſy and grievous than that which is ei- 
ther foreſeen, or not very unlikely to happen, as 
muſt needs fall out in this Caſe, who expecting no- 
thing more than to ſee the Happineſs, Advancement 
and Glory of a Friend or a Kinſman, ſhould hear of 
his being put to the moſt exquiſite Tortures, as Par- 
menio did of his Son Philoras, And who will ever 
ſay thac the Anger of Magus againſt Philemon can bear 
any Proportion to the Rage of Nicocreon againſt 
Anaxarchu ? The Occaſion given was in both Caſes 
the lame, each of them having ſeverally been bitter- 
ly reproached and reviled by them: For whercas 
| Nicocy-0n cauſed Auaxarchus to be breken all to pieces, 
and brayed in a Mortar with Iron Peſtles; Mags 
only commanded the Executioner to lay the Edge 
of the naked Sword upon the Neck of Philemon, 
and ſo diſmiſt him. And therefore Plato call'd Anger 
the Nerves of the Mind, becauſe, as it may ſucll, 
and be made more intenſe by Sourneſs and ill Na- 
ture, ſo may it be {lacken'd and remitted by Gentle- 
neſs and good Nature. 

But to elude theſe and ſuch like ObjeQions, they 
will not allow theſe intenſe and vehement Efioris 
of the Paſſions to be according to Judgment, or 0 
to proceed from it, as if that were therein faulty, 
but call them Ceſſations, Contractions and Exten- 
ſicns or Diffuſions, which by the help of Reaſon 
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5 are capable of being increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed. But that there are alſo differences of Judg- 
: ment is moſt plain and evident ; for ſome there 
/ are who take Poverty to be no Evil at all; others 

who look upon it as a great Evil; and others a- 

gain who eſteem it to be the greateſt Evil, and 

worſt thing in the World; inſomuch that rather 
Y than endure it, they would daſh themſelves in Pie- 
h ces againſt the Rocks, or caſt themſelves Headlong 
© into the Sea. And among thoſe who reckon Death 
f: to be an Evil, ſome are of that Opinion, in re- 
4 gard only that it deprives us of the Enjoyment of 
1 the good Things of the World; as others are with 
1, reſpect to the eternal Torments, and horrible Pu- 
h niſhmenrs under Ground in Hell. As for bodily 
by Health, ſome love it no otherwiſe than asit is agrea- 
ag ble to Nature, and very convenient and uſeful; while 


others value it as the moſt ſovereign Good, in com- 


Ne pariſon whereof they make no reckoning of Riches 
of or Children, no nor of 


12 Scepters and Crowns who do Ambition move, 

er And make Men equal to the Gods above. 

AT Nor will they, in fine, allow even Virtue it ſelf to 
- ſignify any thing, or be of any Uſe without good 


Health; ſo that hence it ſufficiently appears, that 
.in the Judgments Men make of Things, they may 
be miſtaken and very faulty, with reſpect ta both 
the Extreams, of too much and too little; bur I 
5 ſhall purſue this any aaron no farther in this place, 
ge Thus much may however fairly be aſſumed from 
, what has already been ſaid on this Head, that even 
themſelves do allow a plain difference between the 
Judgment and the irrational Faculties, by means 
whereof, they ſay, the Paſſions become greater and 
more violent, and ſo while they cavil and contend 
about Names and Words, they give up the very 
Cauſe to thoſe who maintain the irrational Part of 
the Soul, which is the Seat of the Paſſions, to be 


we reaſon, and make a Judgment of things. And 

indeed Chryfppus, in thoſe Books which he wrote ot 

Anmology, after he has yo us that Anger is blind, 
3 nor 


„ — 


ſeveral and diſtinct from that Faculty by which 
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not diſcerning oftentimes thoſe things which are 
plain and conſpicuous, and as frequently caſting a 
Miſt upon ſuch things as were before clear and evi- 
dent, proceeds a little farther in this manner: For, 
ſays he, the Paſſions being once raiſed, not only 
re ject and drive away Reaſon; but (things by their 
means appearing otherwiſe than they would) 
do likewiſe violently puſh Men forward to Actions 
that are contrary to it : And then he makes uſe of 
the Feſtimony of Menander, ſaying, 

What have I done? Where has my Soul been ſtray d? 

Would ſbe not ſtay to ſee her ſelf obcy'd, * 

But let me act, what I abhor d but now? 
And again the ſame Chryſippus a little after; every 
rational Creature is by Nature ſo diſpoſed as to uſe 
Reaſon in all things, and to be govern'd by it; but 
yet oftentimes it falls out, that we diſpoſe and re- 
ject it, being carried away by another more violent 
and over-ruling Motion. In theſe Words plainly e- 
nough acknowledging what uſes in ſuch a Caſe to 
happen upon the account of thatDifference and Con- 
teſt which there is between the Paſſions and Reaſon. 
And upon any other Ground it would be ridicu- 
lous (as Plate ſays) to ſuppoſe a Man to be ſome- 
times better than himſelf, and ſometimes again 
worſe; one while to be his own Maſter, and another 
while his own Slave. For how can it poſſibly be, 
that a Man ſhould be better and worſe than himſelf? 
And at once both his own Maſter and Slave, if eve- 
ry one were not in ſome ſort naturally double or 
twofold, having in himſelf at the ſame time a bet- 
ter Part anda worſe ? For ſo may he be reckon'd 
to have a Power over himſelf, and to be better than 
himſelf, who has his worſe and more inferior Fa- 
culties in Obedience and Subje&ion to the ſuperior 
and more excellent ; whereas he who ſuffers hisno- 
bler Powers to fall under the Government and Di, 
rettion of the intemperate and irrational Part of 
the Soul, is leſs and worſe than himſelf, and has 
wholly loſt the Command over himſelf, and is in 2 
State which is contrary to Nature. For by the Or- 


der of Nature, Reaſon, which is Divine, _—_— 
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2 have the Sovereignty and Dominion over the ir- 
a rational and brutal Faculties, which deriving their 
I Original from the Body, and being incorporated, as 
- it were, and throughly mixed therewith; bear a ve- 
7 ry near Reſemblance to it, are repleniſhed with, 
r and do participate in common of the Qualiries, 
) Properties and Paſſions thereof; as is plain from 
9 our more vehement Motions and Efforts towards 
1 corporeal Objects, which do always increaſe in Force 
and Vigour, according to the ſeveral Changes and 
Alterations which happen' in the Body. From 
whence it is that young Men are in their Luſts and 
Appetites, becaule of the Abundance and Warmth 
y of their Blood, ſo quick, forward, hot and furious: 
ſe Whereas in old Men all natural Fire being almo 
t extinguiſhed, and the firſt Principles and Source of 
* the Affections and Paſſions ſeated about the Liver, 
\t much lefſen'd and debilitated, Reaſon becomes more 
2. vigorous and predominant, while the Appetites lan- 
to guiſh and decay together with the Body. And after 
this manner it is that the Nature of Beaſts is fram- 
oy ed and diſpoſed to divers Paſſions. For it is not from 
a any Strength or Weakneſs of Thought, or from a- 
= ny Opinions right or wrong which they form to 
1 themſelves, that ſome of them are ſo bold and ven- 
er trous, and dare encounter any thing, and others of 
be, them, as fearful and cowardly, ſhrinking at every 


f? Danger; but from the Force and Power of the 
e- Blood, the Spirits, and the Body, does this Diverſity 


or of Paſſions in them ariſe ; for that Part where the 
of Paſſions are ſeated, being derived from the Body, 
od as from its Root, retains all the Qualities and 
* Propenſions of that from whence it is extracted. 
da- Now that in Man there is a Sympathy, and an a- 
jor greeable and correſpondent Motion of the Body 


* with the Paſſions and Appetites, is proved by the 


Di- Paleneſs and Bluſhings of the Face; by the Trem- 
of blings of the Joynts, and by the Palpitation of the 
has gart: And on the contrary by the Diffuſion or 
na Dilatation which we feel upon the Hope and Ex- 


pectation of Pleaſures. But when the Mind or In- 


24 ſion 


telledt doth move of it ſelf alone, without any Paſ- 
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Kepoſe and reſts quiet, having hothing at all to do 


with thoſe Acts and Operations of the Mind: As 
when it takes into Conſideration a Propoſition in 


Mathematicks or ſome ſuch ſcientifical Thing, it 


calls not for the Aid or Aſſiſtance of the irrational 


or brutal Faculties. From whence alſo it is vel 

apparent that there are in us two diſtin Parts dit. 
fer ing in their Powers and Faculties from one ano- 
ther. In fine, throughout the whole World, all 
things (as they themicIves are forced to confels, 
and is evident in it ſelf) are governed and direc. 
ted, ſome by a certain Habit, ſome by Nature, o. 
thers by a brutal cr irrational Soul, and ſome again 
by that which has Reaſonand Underſtanding. Of 
all which things Man does in ſome meaſure parti. 


I. and is concerned in all the above-mention- 
e 


Differences. For he is contained by Habit, and 
nouriſhed by Nature; he makes uſe of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding: He wants not his Share of the ir- 
rational Soul: He has alſo in him a native Source 
and inbred Principles of the Paſſions, not as ad- 
vent ĩtious, but neceſſary to him, which ought not 
therefore to be utterly rooted out, but only pru- 
ned and cultivated. It not being the Method and 
Cuſtom of Reaſon, in Imitation either of the Man- 
ner of the Thracians, or of what Lycurgus order d 
to be done to the Vines, to deſtroy and tear up 
all the Paſſions and AﬀeQions indifferently, good 
and bad, uſcful and hurtful together; but rather 
like ſome 1 kind and careful Deity, who has a 
tender regard to the Growth and Improvement of 
Fruit-Trees and Plants, to cut away and clip off 
that which grows wild and rank, and to drels 
and manage the reſt, that it may ſerve for 
Uſe and Profir. For as they who are afraid of 
being drunk, pour not. their Wine upon the 
Ground, but dilute it with Water ; ſo neither do 
they who fear any violent Commotion of their 
Paſſions go about utterly to deſtroy and eradicate, 


but 
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but rather wiſely to temper. and moderate them. 
And as they who uſe to break Horſes and Oxen, 
do not go about to take away their Goings, or to 
tender them unñt for Labour and Service, but only 
ſtrive to cure them of their Unluckineſs and fling- 


ing up their Heels, and to bring them to be patient 
; of the Bit and Yoke, ſo as to becom euſc ful: After 
4 the ſame Manner Reaſon makes very good uſe of 
q the Paſſions, after they are well ſubdued and made 
1 gentle, without either rearing in pieces, or over- 
| much weakning that Part of the Soul which was 
„made to be obcdient to her. In Piudar we find it 
g laid, 

0 As "tis the Horſe's Pride to win the Race, 

f — And to plow up the fruitful Soil 

* Is the Laborious Ox g Toil, 

. So the fierce Dog we take the Foaming Bore to chace. 
id But much more uſeful than theſe in their ſeveral 
d Kinds, are the whole Brood of Paſſions, when they 


Ie become Attendants to Reaſon; and being aſſiſtant 
ce and obedient to V irtue, do give Life and Vigour to it. 
FA Thus moderate Anger is of admiral Uſe to 
ot Courage or Fortitude ; Hatred and Averſion for ill 
u. Men promotes the Execution of Juſtice ; and a juſt 
ad Indignation againſt thoſe who are proſperous be- 
n. yond what they deſerve, is then both convenient, 
rd nd evea nece ary, when, with Pride and Inſolence 
up their Minds are ſo ſwollen and elated, that they 
need to be repreſſed and taken down. Neither by 
any Means can a Man, tho' he never ſo much de- 
ſire it, be able to ſeparate from Friendſhip, Indul- 
gence, and a natural Propenſion to Affection; from 
Humanity and good Nature, Tenderneſs and Com- 
miſeration; nor from true Benevolence, a mutual 
Participation of Joy and Grief. And if they run in- 
to an Error who would take away all Love, that 
they may deſtroy mad and wanton Paſſions, neither 
can thoſe be in the righr, who for. the ſake of Cove- 
touſnels condemn all other Appetites and Deſires: 

bich is full as ridiculous as if one ſhould always 
refuſe to run, becauſe one time or other he may 
chance to catch a Fall; or to ſhoot, becaufe he 
Y 5 may 
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may ſometimes happen to miſs the Mark; or rage 
ſhould forbear all ſinging, becauſe. a Diſcord or a try 
Jar is offenſive to the Ear. For as in Sounds the red ! 
Muſick and Harmony thereof takes away neither Poet 


the ſharpeſt nor the deepeſt Notes; and in our Bo- Maſt 
dies, Phyſick procureth Health, not by the De- appe 
ſtruction of Heat and Cold, but by a due and pro- who 


portionable Temperature and Mixture of them and: 
both together; ſo in the ſame manner it happen- Pitch 
eth in the Soul of Man, when Reaſon becomes vi- ſtood 
Ctorious and triumphant, by reducing the Facul- as Ho 
ties of the Mind which belong to the Paſſions, and He 
all their Motions, to a due Moderation and Medio- And 
crity. And though neither Joy, nor Grief, nor Th 
Fear, ſimply in themſelves, yet exceſſive and un- As if 
meaſurable either Joy, or Grief, or Fear, in the of P. 
Soul, may very properly be reſembled to a great a Ve! 
Swelling or Inflammation in the Body. And there- Na 
fore Homer, where he ſays, now « 
No daſtard Fear the valiant Man rebukes, ſons u 

And even in Death he keeps his living Looks : them 
Does not take away all Fear (but that only which one C 
is extream and unmanly) that Bravery and Cou- on, a: 
rage may not be thought to be Fool-hardinels ; ced ir 
| nor Boldneſs and Reſolution: paſs for Temerity and certai 
Raſhneſs. And therefore in Pleaſures and Delights, where 


| he that can preſcribe Bounds to his Luſts and De- other 
ſires, and in puniſhing Offences can moderate his chiefly 
2 Rage and Hatred to the Offenders, ſhall in one Whicl 
Cafe: get the Reputation not of an inſenſible but who h 


| temperate Perſon, and in the other be accounted a can th 
Man of "Juſtice, without Cruelty or Bitterneſs: ed, wi 
| Whereas, if all the Paſſions, if that were poſſible, ver ye 
were clean rooted out, Reafon in moſt Men would Paſſior 


grow fenſibly more dull and unattive than the Pi- fainly 


lot of a Ship in a Calm. ly be c 

And to theſe things (as it ſhould ſeem) prudent Hand! 
Law-givers having regard, have wiſely taken care WW Young 
to excite and encourage in Common-wealths and tance, 
Cities the Ambition and Emulation of their Peo- eaſon 
ple amongſt one ancther; and with Trumpets, Han 


Drums and Flutes to whet their Anger and =, 
| r 
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rage againſt their Enemies. For not only in Poe- 


try (as Plato very well obferves) he that is inſpi- 
red by the Muſes, and as it were poſſeſſed by a 
Poetical Fury, will make him what is otherwile a 
Maſter of his Trade, and an exact Critic in ron 
appear ridiculous: But alſo in Fighting, thoſe 
who are elevated and inſpired with a noble Rage, 
and a Reſolution and Courage about the common 
Pitch, become invincible, and are not to be with. 
{tood. And this is that warlike Fury which the Gods, 
as Homer will have it, infuſe into Men of Honour, 

He ſpoke — And every Word new Strength inſpir'd. 
And again, 

This more than human Rage is from the Gods. 
As if to Reaſon the Gods had joyned ſome or other 
of Paſſions, as an Incitement, or, if I may fo ſay, 
a Vehicle to puſh and carry it forward. 

Nay we often ſee theſe veryMen, againſt whom I 
now difpure, exciting andencouraging young Per- 
ſons withPraiſes, and as often checking and rebuking 
them with ſevere Reprimands ; whereupon in the 
one Caſe there muſt follow Pleaſure and Sat is facti- 
on, as neceſſarily as Grief and Trouble are produ- 
ced in the other: Reprehenſion and Admonition 
certainly ſtriking us with Repentance and Shame, 
whereof this is comprehended under Fear, as the 
other is under Grief, And theſe are the things they 
chiefly make uſe of for Correction and Amendment: 
Which ſeems to be the reaſon why Dlageues, to ſome 
Who had magnified Plato, made this Reply, What 
can there be in him, ſaid he, ſo much to be valu- 
ed, who having been fo long a Philoſopher, has ne- 
ver yet been known ſo much. as to excite the ſingle 
Paſſion of Grief in the Mind of any one? And cer- 
tainly the Mathematical Science cannot ſo proper- 
ly be called (to uſe the Words of Xenocrates) the 
Handles of Philoſophy, as theſe Paſſions are of 
young Men, namely, Baſbfulneſs, Deſire, Repen- 
tance, Pleaſure, Pain, Ambition; whereon right 
Reaſon and the Law diſcreetly laying their ſaluta- 
ry Hands, do thereby effeQually and ſpeedily re- 
duce a young Man into 15 right Way. Agreea- 
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ble hereunto the Lacedeamonian Inſtructor of Youth 
was in the right, when he profeſſeth that he would 
bring it to paſs that Youths under his Care ſhould 
take a Pleaſure and Satisfaction in Good, and have 
an Abhorrence for Evil, than which there cannot 
be a g ee or nobler End of the liberal Educati. 
on o 


Plutarch? Natural Queſtions. 


Youth propoſed or aſſigned. 


— 


Plutarch? Natural Oneſttons, 


Tranſlated by R. Brown, M. L. 


HAT is the Reaſon that Sea-Water nou- 

riſhes not Trees ? Is it not for the ſame Rea- 

ſon that it nouriſhes not earthly Animals ? For 
Plato, Anaxagoras and Democritus, think Plants are 
earthly Animals. Nor, tho' Sea-water be Aliment to 
marine Plants, as itis to Fiſhes, will it therefore 
nouriſh earthly Plants, ſince it can neither penetrate 
the Roots, becauſe of its Groſſneſs, nor aſcend, by 
reaſon of its Weight; for this, among many other 
Things, ſhews Sea-water to be heavy and terrene, 
becauſe it more eaſily bears up Ships and Swimmers. 
Or is it, becauſe Drought is a great Enemy to 
Trees? And Sea-water is of a drying Faculty; up- 
on which account Salt reſiſts Putrefaction, and the 
Bodies of ſuch as waſh in the Sea, are preſently dry 
and rough. Or is it, becauſe Oil is deſtructive to 
earthly Plants, and kills Things anointed with it ? 
But Sca-water participates of much Fatneſs; for it 
burns together with it. Wherefore , when Men 
would quench Fire, we forbid them to throw on 
Sea-water. Or is it becauſe Sea- water is not fit to 
drink, and ir is bitter (as Ariſtotle ſays) through a 
mixture of a duſt Earth? For a Lixivium is made 
dy the falling of Aſhes into ſweet Water, and the 
Diſſolution ejects and corrupts what was good and 
otable, as in us Men, Fevers convert the Humours 
into Bile. As for what Woods and Plants Men talk 
of growing in the Red-Sea, they bear no Fruir, but 
are nourifh'd by Rivers, caſting up much Mud; 
therefore they grow not at any great Diſtance from 
Land, but yery near to it. Why 
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Plutarch's Natural Queſtions. 

Why do Trees and Seeds thrive better with Rain 
than with watering? Whether is it becauſe (as Laitu- 
thinks) Showers parting the Earth by the Violenceof 
their Fall, make Paſſages, whereby the Water may 
more eaſily penetrate to the Root ? This cannot be 
true, but Laitus never conſider'd,that Marſh-Plants,as 
Cats-tail, Pond-weeds and Moſs neither thrive nor 
ſprout, when the Rains fall not in their Seaſon. But 
it is true, what Ariſtorle ſaid, Rain- water is new 
and freſh, that of Lakes old and exolere. And what 
if this be rather probable than true? For the Wa- 
ters of Fountains and Rivers are ever freſh, new al- 


1 ways arriving: Therefore Heraclitus ſaid well, that 
* no Man could go twice into the ſame River. And yet 
pr theſe very Waters nouriſh worſe than Rain- water. 
re But Water from the Heavens is light and aerial, and 
to being mix'd with Spirit, is the quicker paſs'd and 
re elevated into the Plant, by reaſon of its Tenuity; 


ue For Pompholyx is made by Mixture of Braſs with the 
by Air. That nouriſhes moſt, which is ſubacted by the 
er Thing nouriſh'd ; for this very thing is Concoction. 
On the contrary, Inconcoction is when the Aliment 
is ſtronger than to be affected by the Thing nou- 
riſh'd. Now thin, ſimple, and inſipid Things are 
the moſt eaſily alter d, of which Number is Rain- 
Water, bred in the Air and Wind, which falls pure 
and fincere, But Fountain-water being aſſimilated 
to the Earth, and Places through which it paſles, is 
fill'd with many Qualities, which render it leſs nu- 
tritive, and flower in Alteration to the Thing nou. 
riſn d. Moreover, that Rain; water is eaſily altera- 
ble, that is an Argument; becauſe it ſooner putri- 
fies than either Spring or River-water. For Con- 
coction ſeems to be Putrifaction, as Empedecles fays, 
In the Barrel patrify'd Water becomes Wine. Or, which 
may moſt readily be aſſign d for a Reaſon, is it be- 
cauſe Rain is ſweet and mild, when it is preſent! 

ſent by the Wind? For this Reaſon Cattle drin 

rn moſt greedily, and Frogs in expeQation of it raiſe 
their Voice, as if they were calling for Rain to 
ſweeten the Marſh, and to be Sauce to the Water in 


the Pools. For Aratus makes this a Sign of ap- 
proaching Rain. When 
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518 Plutarch's Natural Queſtions. 
When wretched. Frogs, to watry Snakes ſweet Food, 
Their Father's Song do crank, and ſing in Mud. 

Why do Herdſmen ſer Salt before Cattle? Whe. 
ther (as many think) to nouriſh them the more, and 
fatten them the better? For Salt by its Acrimony 
ſharpens the Appetite, and by opening the Paſſages, 
brings Meat more eaſily to Digeſtion. Therefore 
Apollonius, Herophilus his Scholar, would not have 
lean Perſons, and ſuch as did not thrive, be fed 
with ſweet Things and Wheat, but order'd them to 
ule Pickles and Salt Things for their Food: Whoſe 
Tenuity ſerving inſtead. of Frication, might apply 
the Aliment through the Paſſages of the Body. Or 
is it for Health's ſake, that Men give Sheep Salt to 
lick, to cutoff the Redundance of Nutriment ? For, 
when they are over fat, they grow ſick, but Salt 
vaſtes and melts the Fat. And this they obſerve fo 
well, that they can more eaſily fley them: For the 
Fat, which agglutinates and- faſtens the Skin, is 
made thin and weak by the Acrimony. The Blood 
alſo of Things that lick Salt, is attenuated : Nor do 
Things within the Body ſtick together, when Salts 
are mix'd with them. Moreover, conſider this, whe- 
ther the Cattle grow more fruitful, and more in- 
clin'd; to Coition : For Bitches do ſooner conceive 


When they are fed with Salt Victuals: And Ships 


which carry Salt, are more peſter'd with Mice, by 
reaſon of hike frequent Coition. 

Why is the Water of Showers, which fall in 
Thunder and Lightning, fitter to Water-Seeds? For 
they are therefore call'd Thunder-ſhowers. Is it, be» 
cauſe they contain much - Spirit, by reaſon of their 
Confuſion and Mixture with the Air ? For the Spirit 
moving the Humour, ſends it more upwards. Or is 
it, becauſe Heat fighting againſt Cold cauſes Thun- 
der and Lightning? Whence it is, that it thunders 
very little in Winter ; but in Spring and Autumn 
very much, becauſe of the inequality of Tempe”, 
and the Heat concocting the Humour, renders it 
friendly and commodious for Plants. Or does it 
thunder and lighten moſt in the Spring for the afore- 


ſaid Cauſe; Seeds haying great Occaſion for the 
| ; vernal 
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vernal Rain, before Summer? Therefore that 


Country which is beſt water d with Rain ( as Sicily 
is) produces abundance of good Er git. 1d! 


How comes it to paſs, that ſince there be eight 
Kinds of Taſtes, we find the Salt in no Fruit what- 


ever? Indeed, at firſt the Olive is bitter, and the 


| 

{ 

d Grape acid; one whereof afrerward turns fat, and 
> the other vinous. But the acerb in Dates, and the 
4 auſtere in Pomegranates turns ſweet: Some Pome- 
0 granates, and other Fruit have only a ſimple and a- 
ſe cid Taſte. The acid is frequent in N ots and Seeds. 


y Or is it, becauſe no ſalt Taſte is natural, but ariſes 
r when the reſt are corrupt? Therefore ſuch Plants 
0 and Seeds as are nouriſh'd, receive no Nouriſhment 
r, from Salt; it ſerves indeed ſome inſtead of Sauce, 
It while it abates Superfluity. Or, as Men take away 
0 Saltneſs and Bitingneſs from the Sea-water by Di- 


1 ſtilling, is Saltneſs fo aboliſhd in hot Things by 
is Heat? Or indeed is the Taſte (as Plato ſays) Wa- 


d ter percolated through a Plant? And Sea-water 
10 percolated loſes its Saltneſs: For it is terrene and of 
rs groſs Parts. Therefore People that dig near the 
e- Sea, happen upon Wells fit to drink. Several alſo 
n- that drew the Sea-water into waxen Buckets, re- 
ve ceive it ſweet and potable, when it contains in it 
ps ſelf, and does not let go its earthy Parts. And ſince 
by Things are ſo, it is very probable, either that Plants 


receive no Saltneſs extrinſically, or if they do, they 
put it not forth into Fruit; for Things terrene and 
conſiſting of groſs Parts cannot paſs, by reaſon of 
the ſtraitneſs of the Paſſages. Or may Saltneſs be 
reckon'd a fort of Bitterneſs? For fo Homer ſays, 
Out of his Mouth the bitter Brine did flow, 
Aud down his Body from his Head did go. 
Plato alſo ſays, that both theſe Taſtes have an ab- 
ſterſive and colliquative Faculty; but the Salt does 
it leſs, nor is it rough. And the bitter ſeems to dif- 
fer from the Salt in abuntance of Heat: Since the 
Salt has alſo a drying Quality. 
Whar is the reaſon, that if a Man frequently paſs 
along dewy Trees, thoſe Limbs that touch the 
Wood are ſeis d with a Leproſy ? Whether (as Li- 
tas 
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tus ſaid) that by the Tenuiry of the Dew, the Moi- 
ſture of the Skin is exhauſted ? Or as Smut and 
Mildew fall upon moiſten'd Seeds, ſo when the 
green and tender Parts on the Superficies are eaten up 
and colliquat, a certain noxious Taint is carried 
and imparted to the moſt bloodleſs Paits of the 
Body, and there eats and frets the Superficies ? For 
that by Nature ehere is a corroſive Faculty in Dew, 
ſufficiently appears, in that the drinking of it makes 
People lean : And groſs Women gather it either 
with Linen or Woollen Cloths, to take down 
their Fleſh. | | | 
Why in Winter do Ships fail ſlower in Rivers; 
but do not ſo in the Sail ? Whether, becauſe the 
River-Air, which is at all times heavy and flow, 
being in Winter more condens'd by the Cold, does 
more reſiſt Sailing? Or is it long of the Water rather 
than the Air? For the piercingCold makes the Water 
heavy and thick, as one may perceive in an Hour- 
Glaſs: For the Water paſſes more flowly in Win- 
ter than in Summer. Theophraſtus talks of a Well a- 
bout Pangeum in Thrace, how that a Veſſel fill'd 
with the Water of it, weighs twice as much in 
Winter as it does in Summer. Beſides, hence it is 
apparent, that the Groſſneſs of the Water makes 
Ships ſail ſlower, becauſe in Winter River-Vellels 
carry greater Burthens : For the Water being made 
more denſe and heavy, makes the more Renitency ; 
bur the Hear hinders the Sea from being condenſed. 
Why, fince all other Liquors, upon moving and 
ſtirring about, grow cold, does the Sea, by being 
toſt in Waves, grow hot? Whether, that Mot.on 
expels and diſſipates the Heat of other Liquors as 4 
Thing aſcititious, and the Winds do rather excite 
and encreaſe the innate Heat of the Sea? Its Tranſ- 
parentneſs is an Argument of Heat, and ſo is its 
not being condenſed, rho” it is terrene and heavy. 
Why in Winter is the Sea leaſt bitter to the 
Taſte ? For they ſay, thar Dfonyſius the Hydragig ue, 
reported , that x i Bitterneſs of the Sea was nor de- 
void of all Sweetneſs, as receiving ſo many Rivers 


into it. But by reaſon the Son exhales the hm 
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and potable Water thereof, ariſing to the Top by 
reaſon of its Levity, and that in Summer, more 
than in Winter, when it affects the Sea more weak - 
ly by reaſon of the Debility of irs Heat: Then a 
great deal of Sweetneſs is left, which tempers and 
mitigares itsexcuſſive poyſonous Bitterneſs. - And 
the ſame thing befals portable Waters: For in Sum- 
mer they are worſe, the Sun waſting the lighreſt 
and ſweeteſt Partof them. And a freſh Sweetneſs 
returns in Winter, of which the Sea muft needs 
participate, ſince it moves, and is carried with the 
Rivers into the Sea. 

Why do Men pour Sea-water upon Wine ? They 
ſay the Fiſhermen had an Oracle given them, 
whereby they were bid to dip Bacchus into the Sea; 
they that live far from the Sea, cait in ſome Lacyn- 


thian Earth toaſted. Whether that Heat is good 


againſt Cold? Or, that it quenches Heat, by di- 
luting the Wine and deſtroying irs Strength ? Or, 
that the aqueous and aerial Part of Wine (which is 
therefore prone to Mutation) is ſtaid by the throw- 
ing in of terrene Parts, whoſe Nature it is to con- 
ſtipate and condenſe ? Moreover, Salts with rhe 
Sea-water attenuating and colliquating whatever is 
foreign and ſuperfluous, ſuffer no Fœtidneſs or Pu- 
trifaction to breed. Beſides, the groſs and terrene 
Parts being entangled with the heavy, and ſinking 
together, make a Sediment or Lee, and ſo makethe 
Wine fine. 

Why are they ſicker that ſail on the Sea than 
they that ſail in freſh Rivers, even in calm Wea- 
ther ? Of all the Senſes, Smelling cauſes Nauſeouſ- 
nels the moſt, and of all the Paſſions of the Mind, 
Fear. For Men tremble, and ſhake, and bewray 
themſelves upon Apprehenſion of great Danger. 
They that ſail in a River are troubled with nei- 
ther of theſe. And the Smell of ſweet and portable 
Water is familiar to all, and the Voyage is without 
Danger. On the Sea an unuſual Smell is trouble» 


ſome; and Men are afraid, not knowing what the 


Iſſue may be. Therefore Tranquility abroad avails 
not, while an eſtuating and diſturbed Mind diſor- 
ders the Body, Why 
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Why does pouring Oyl on the Sea make it clear 
and calm? Is it, for that the Winds flipping the 
ſmooth Oyl, have no Force, nor cauſe any Waves? 
This may be probably ſaid in reſpect of Things ex- 
ternal; but they ſay, that divers take Oyl in their 
Mouths, and when they ſpour it out, they have 
Light at the Bottom, and it makes the Water tranſ- 
parent; ſo that the ſlipping of the Winds will not 
hold good here for an Argument: Therefore it is 
to be conſider'd, whether the Sea, which is terrene 
and uneven, is not compatt and made ſmooth by 
the denſe Qyl : And ſo the Sea being compatt in it 
ſelf, leaves Paſles, and a Pellucidity penetrable by 
the Sight. Or, whether that the Air, which is na- 
turally mix'd with the Sea, is lucid, but by being 
troubled grows unequal and ſhady: And ſo by the 
Oyrs Denfiry, ſmoothing its Inequality, the Sea 
recovers its Evenneſs and P*llucidiry. 

Why do Fiſhermens Nets rot more in Win- 
ter than in Summer, ſince other things rot more 
in Summer? ls not that the Cauſe which Ther. 
phraſius aſſigns? That Heat (to wit) ſhuns the 
Cold, and is conſtrained by it on every lide? 
Hence the Waters are hotteſt in the Bottom of 
the Sea: And fo it is on Land; for Springs 
ate hotter in Winter, and then Lakes and Ri- 
vers ſend up moſt Vapours, becauſe the Heat is 
compelled to the Bottom by-the prevailing Cold. 
Or it may be, Nets do not rot at that time 
more than at another: For being frozen and dri- 
ed in the Cold, fince they are therefore the more 
eaſily broken by the Waves, they are liable to 
ſomething like Putre faction and Rottenneſs. And 
they ſuffer moſt in the Cold, (as ſtrained Nerves 
are apteſt to break in ſuch a Seaſon) becauſe 
then there be moſt frequent Storms at Sea. 
Therefore Fiſhermen guard their Nets with cer- 
tain Tinctures, for fear they ſhould break. O- 
therwiſe a Net, neither tinged nor daubed with 
any thing, might more eaſily deceive the Fiſh; 
ſince Line is of an Air-colour, and is not caſi- 
ly diſcerned in the Sea. Why 
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Why have the Dor/ans bad making of their Hay? 


Is it becauſe Hay rained upon is never well 
made? For the Graſs is cut down green and not 
dry, wherefore it putrifies, when wet with Rain- 
water. But when before Harveſt. it rains upon 
Corn, this is a Help to it againſt the hot South 
Winds, which otherwiſe would nor let the Grain 
fill in the Ear; but by their Heat would hin- 
der and deſtroy all Coalition, unleſs by watering 
the Earth there come a Moiſture, to cool and 
moiſten the Ear. 

Why is a fat and deep Soil fruitful of Wheat, and 
alean of Barley ? Is it becauſe a ſtronger Grain 
needs more Nourithment, and a weaker a light 
and thin one? Now Barley is weaker and lax- 
er than Wheat, therefore it affords but little 
Nouriſhment. And as a farther Teſtimony to 
this Reaſon, Wheat, that is ripe in three Months, 
grows in drier Ground; becauſe it is juiceleſs, 
and ſtands in need of leſs Nouriſhment, and there» 
fore is more eaſily brought to Perfection. 

Why do Men fav, Sow Wheat in Dirt and Barley 
in Duſt? Is the reaſon (as we ſaid) becauſe Wheat 
takes up more Nouriſhment ; and Barley cannot 
bear ſo much, but is choaked with it? Or does 
Wheat, becauſe it is hard and lignous, thrive 
better, when it is ſoftned and looſened in a moiſt 
Soil; and Barley at the firſt in a dry, becauſe 
of its Rarity? Or is the one Temperament con- 
gruous and harmleſs to Wheat, becauſe it is hot; 
and the other to Barley, becauſe it is cold? Or 
are Men afraid to ſow Wheat in a dry Soil, 
becauſe of the Ants, which preſently lye in wait 
tor it; but they cannot ſo eaſily deal with Bar- 


ley, nor carry it away, becauſe ſt is a larger 


rain ? 

Why do Men uſe the Hares of Horſes rather than 
Mares for Fiſhing Lines? Is it that the Males are 
ſtronger in thoſe Parts, as well as in others, than 


the Females? Or is it, that the Females ſpoil the 


Hair of their Tails by bepiſſing them? 


Why is the Sight of the Cuttle-fiſha Sign ofa great 


Storm? 
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524 Plutarch's Naural Queſtiont. 
Storm ? Is it becauſe all Fiſhes of the ſoft kind 
cannot endure Cold, by reaſon of their Naked. 
neſs and Tenderneſs? For they are covered nei. 
ther with Shell, Skin, or Scale, (though within 
they have hard and bony Parts.) Hence the Greet; 
call them ANA, 7. e. Soft-Fiſh, Therefore they 
eaſtly perceive a Storm coming, ſince they are 
fo ſoon affected by the Cold. When the Polyp 
gets to Shore, and embraces the Rocks, it is a 
Sign the Wind is riſing ; but the Cuttle-fiſh jumps 
up, to ſhun the Cold and the Trouble of the 
Bottom of the Sea; for of all ſoft Fiſhes, ſhe is 
the tendereſt and ſooneſt hurt. 
Why aves the Polypus change Colour? Whether, as 
Theophraſtus writes, becauſe it is an Animal by 
Nature timorous; and therefore being diſturb'd, 
it changes Colour with the Wind, as ſome Men 
do, (of whom it is ſaid, an it Man ever changes 
Colour.) But though this may ſerve as a 2 
for changing its Colour, it will not for the Imi- 
ration of Colours. For the Polyp does ſo change 
its Colour, thar it is of the Colour of every Stone 
it comes nigh: Hence that of Pindar, Mind the Co- 
lour of the marine Beaſt, and ſo converſe cunningly in 
Cities. 
And that of Theognis: 

With th' Polypus in Manners be all one, 

Who, where he lies, is like to ery Stone. 
And they ſay, that ſuch as are excellent at Craf- 
tineſs and Jugling, have this in their Eye (that 
they may the berter cheat them they have to 
deal withal) ever to imitate the Polyprus. Some 
think the Polyp can uſe her Skin as a Garment, 
and can put it on or off at pleaſure. But if Fear 
occaſions this Change in the Polyp, is not ſome- 
thing elſe more properly the Cauſe? Let us con- 
fider what Empedecles ſays, that Efluvia proceeds from 
al things whatever, For not only Animals, Plants, 
the Earth and Sea, but Stones, and even Bras 
and Iron do continually ſend out many EHI. 
For all things corrupt and ſmell, becauſe there 
are always Zfiuvia. Drawing along, or ling, an 
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cafions £fiuvia. Some ſuppoſe Embraces, othe: s 
Blows, ſome Impulſes, others Circuitions. But ei- 
pecially about the Sea Rocks, when they are 
wet and cooled by the Waves; for ſome are of 
Opinion, that conſtantly ſome ſmall Particles are 
waſhed off, which do not incorporate with other 
Bodies, but cither paſs by the ſmaller Paſſages, 
or paſs through the larger. Now the Fleſh of the 
polhpus, as one may judge by the Eye, is hollow, 
full of Pores, and capable of Efiuvia. When 
therefore ſhe is afraid, by changing Breath, ſhe 
changes her ſelf, and by ſtraitning and contract- 
ing her Body, ſhe encloſes the neighbouring Eu- 
v. And, as a good Token of this Argument, 
the Polypus cannot imitate the Colour of every 
thing he comes near, nor the Cameleon any thin 
that is white: But each of theſe Creatures is al- 
ſimilated only to ſuch things, as to whoſe E£ffu- 
via they have Pores proportionable, 

What is the Reaſon, that the Tears of wild Boars 
are ſweet, and the Tears of the Hart ſalt and hurtful ? 
The Reaſon ſeems to be the Heat and Cold of 
theſe Animals; for the Hart is cold, and the Boar 
is very hot and fiery; therefore he flies from, 
ind this defends himſelf againſt, his Purſuers ; 
for when great Store of Heat comes to the Eyes 
las Homer iays, With horrid Briſtles and Eyes darting 
Fire) Tears ate ſweet, Some are of Empedocles his 
Opinion, who thought that Tears proceed from the 
Diſturbance of the Blood, as Serum does from the 
Churning of Milk; ſince therefore Boa:'s Blood 
Is harſh and black, and Heart's Blood thin and 
watry, it is conſentaneous, that the Tears would 
be ſuch, as the one ſheds excited to Anger, and 
the other dejected with Fear. 

Why dv tame Som farrow often, ſome at ane time, and 
th.rs at another, and the wild but once a Nar, aud all 
if them about the ſame time, whence it is ſaid 

| The wild Sow farrowinzs, that Night fad no Ra'n? 
it becauſe thiough plenti ful feeding tame Sows 
breme oſtner? For Abundance of Nouriſhmenr 
Needs Abundance of Sced Loth in Animals and 
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Plants. Now wild Sows live by their own Tra. 
vel, and that with Fear; the tame have always 


Food enough, either by Nature, or given them. 


Or may it not be aſcribed to their Reſt and 
Exerciſe ? For the tame do reſt, and go not far 
from their Keepers, the wild get to the Moun. 
tains, and run about; by which Means they waſte 
the Nutriment, and conſume it upon the whole 
Body. "Therefore either through continual Con. 
verſe, or Abundance of Seed, or becauſe the Fe. 
males feed in Herds with the Males, the tame 
Sows call to Mind Coition, and ſtir up Luft, as 
Empedocles talks of Men. But in wild Sows, which 
feed apart, Deſire is cold and dull, for Want of 
Love and Converſation. Or is it true, what ui. 
2 ſays, that Homer called the wild Boar xe, 

cauſe he had but one Stone? For moſt Boars 
ſpoil their Stones, by rubbing them againſt Stumps 
of Trees. 

Why are the Paws of Bears the ſweeteſt and plea- 
ſanteſt in Food? Becauſe what Parts of the Body do 
concott Aliment the beſt, the Fleſh of thoſe Parts 
isſweeteſt; and that concoQts beſt, which tranſpires 
moſt by Motion and Exerciſe. But the Bear uſes the 
Fore-feet moſt in going, and running, and managing 
of Things, as it were with Hands- 

Why are the Steps of wild Beaſts moſt difficultly 
trac'd in Spring-time? Whether the Dogs, as En- 
peaocles ſays, with Noſes find the Steps of all wild Beaſts, 
while they draw in thoſe Effuvia, which the Bealts 
leave in the Ground, and the various Smells ot 
Plants and Flowers lying over the Foor-ſteps, do in 
Spring-time obſcure and confound them, and put 
the Dogs to a Loſs at winding them? Therefore a- 
bout tna in Sicily, no Man fears any hunting Dogs, 
becauſe abundance of wild Marjoram flouriſhes and 
grows there the Year round, and the perpetual Fra- 
gancy of the Place deſtroys the Scent of the wild 
Beaſts. There is alſo a Tale, how Proſerpine, as the 
was gathering Flowers thereabout, was raviſh'd by 
Pluto; therefore People revering that Place, as an 4- 
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Plutarch Natural Onueſtions, 927 
Why are the Tracks of wild Beaſts worſe {ſcented 
about the Full Moon? Whether for the foreſaid 
Cauſe? For the Full Moons bring down the Dews ; 
Therefore Alcman calls Dew the Daughter of Jove 
and Luna in a Verſe of his, | 
Fed by the Dew, bred by the Moon and Jove, 

For Dew is a weak and languid Rain, aud there is a 
little Hear in the Moon,. which draws from the 
Earth, as the Sun does; but becauſe it cannot raiſe 
it on high, it ſoon lets it fall. | 

Why does Froſt make Hunting difficult? Whe- 
ther is it, becauſe the wild Beaſts leave off going far 
abroad, by reaſon of the Cold, and fo leave bur few 
Signs of them ? Therefore ſome ſay, wild Beaſts 
ſpare the neighbouring Places, that they may not be 
{ore put to it by going far abroad in Winter; but 
may always have Food ready at hand. Or is it, be- 
cauſe that for Hunting the Track alone is not ſuffi- 
cient, but there muſt be Scent alſo ? And Things 
gently difſolv'd and looſen d by Heat, afford a Smell, 
but too violent Cold binds up the Scent, and will not 
let it reach the Senſe. Therefore they ſay, that Un- 
guents and Wine ſmell leaſt in Winter and cold 
Weather: For the then concrete Air keeps the Scent 
in, and ſuffers it not to diſperſe. 

What isthe Reaſon that Brutes, when they ail a- 
ny thing, ſeek and purſue Remedies, and are ofren 
cur'd by the Uſe of them? Dogs eat Graſs, to make 
them vomit ; Swine ſeek Crey- fiſt, becauſe the eat- 
ing of them cures the Head-ach : The Tortoiſe, 
When he has eaten a Viper, feeds on wild Marjoram : 
They ſay, when a Bear has ſurfeited himſelf, and his 
Stomach grows nauſeous, he licks up Ants; and by 
devouring them he is cur'd. Theſe Creatures know 
ſuch Things neither by Experience nor by Chance. 
Whether therefore, as Wax draws the Bee, and Car- 
caſſes the. Vulture afar off by the Scenr, do Crey-fiſh 
ſo draw Swine, wild Marjoram the Tortoiſe, and 
Ants the Bear; by Smells and Exuvla, accommodate 
to their Nature, they being prompted altogether by 

Senſe, without any Aſſiſtance from Reaſon ? Or do 
not the Temperaments of Bodies create Appetites 
5 — in 
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A Animals, which fomcumes create Diſeaſes, vcing divers 4. 
criwoues, Sweetneſs, ah other unuſual and abſurd Qualitics, the 
Humors being altered ; as Is plain in Nomen with Child, who cat 
Stones and Earth : Therefore skilfulPhyficians take their Progro- 
Ric of Recovery or Death from the Appetites of the Sick : Per 
Mina ſitheus the 
of the Lungs, he that craves Onyons, recovers; and he that crares 
Figs, dies 5 becauſe Appeti tes follow the Temperament, ai'd the 
Temperament follows Diſeaſes. It is therefure probable that Beaſts, 


which fall not into mortal Diſeaſes, have ſuch a Diſpoſition and Tem. | 


1 following their Temper they light on their Remedies. 


Phy fician ſays that in the beginning of a Diga 
; 7 n tſeaſe | 
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y docs Muſt, if the Veffel {t.nd in the Cold, contit ue lorg | 
ſweet: Is it becauſe Concottion is the changing of that which is | 
ſweet into Wine: But Cold hinders Concoction, becauſe it is cauſed | 


by H.at. Or, on the contrary, the proper Taſte of the Grape is 
Sweet, and then it is ſaid to be ripe, when the Sweetneſs is equal 
diffuſed all over it. But Cold not ſuffering the Heat of the Gray: 
to exhale, and * it in, conſerveth the Sweernels of the Graye, 
And this isthe re: fon, that in a rainy Vintage, Muſt fermenis but 
little; for Fermentation procceds from Heat, which the 
Cold does check. 

Why, of all wild Beaſts, docs not the Boar bite the Toil : Is it 
becauſe his Teeth ſtand fo far within his Head, that he ca ot well 
come at the Thread: For his Lips, by reaſon of their thickneſs and 

wn meet cloſe before. Or does be rather rely on his Sire g b, 
aud fo rends the Toil, and with this defen ing himſelf aint the 
Hunters: His chief Refuge is rowlirg and wallowing, therefore 
rither than ſtand gnawing the Toil, herowls often about, and ſo 
clears himſelf, having no occafion for his Teeth. 

What is the reaſon, that we admire hot Waters (i. e. Baths) 
and not cald ; fince it is plain, that Cold is as much the Cauſc of one 
ſort, as Heat isof the other: Is it not (as ſore are of Opinion) that 
Heatis Quality, and Cold only a privation of tha: Quality, ard ſo 
that an Enury is a Cauſe, but a Non entity no Cauſe: But we do it 
becauſe Nature has attributed Ad miration to what is rare, ard ſhe yuts 
Men-uporEnquiry, how any thing comes to paſs that ſeldom hap} eis. 

Why are rank Vin: s fruitleſs, and fat Coats leſs ap: to procrea te 
nay, ſcarce able io uſe Coition, by reaſon of their Fat els? Sced 
is the Superfluity of the Aliment, which is allotted to the Bod) 

Nov, when either an Animal or a Plant is of a very ſtrong Coniti- 
tution and grows fat, itis a Sign, that all the Nouriſh ment is ſpent 
within, * there is little or no Excrement; and fo the thing 
is I-ft Barren, | : 

Why does the Vine irrigated with Wine die, eſpecially finceWine 
comes from the Vine ; Is it as Baldneſs happens to great Wi e- bib. 
bers, the heat of the Wine evaporating the Moiſture. It may be 
when the Vine is ourwerdly irrigated-with Wire, it is as Fire to * 
Vine, and deſtroys the nutritive F uliy : Or becauſe Wine is ob- 

ſtruttive. it gets into the Roots Noys the PafſagJs, and ſo h. ders 
any Moiſture from coming ta e Plant, to make it grow ard thrive» 
Or. it may ſeem contrary to Nature, that that ſhould retur t 

ide Vire which came out of itz For wha: ſoever Moiſt ure come from 

Flauts, it can neither r mill te, nor beapartof a Plant. 
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